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INTRODUCTION 


u {>{icir"graile hoys niul ((iris . . . have needs mid iiiicrcsts that 
differ in degree and intensity from tliosc of younger deincntaiy school 
children. These needs challenge upper-grade teachers to plan for tlicir 
pupils a reading program that will reach outward and upward to provide 
not only for tlicir growth in reading, but growth t/iroug/i reading. 

T’hcrc .should he growth in the pupils’ power to iiiuler, stand thcrnselvc.s 
and their environment; growth in awareness of their inemhcisliip in a 
world the fartherinost part of whieli is now .si.\ty hours away; grosvtli in 
ability to read critieiilly-"not only to under, stand, Init also to accept ot icjed 
an autliorls ideas and from them formulaic their own ideals and .stmidardv, 
growth ill ability to adapt themselves to their widening lirnizons, thus 
broadening tlicir interc.st.s and ciiriehhig their personalities. 

Tlic upper-grade teacher will realize the eontrilmtion .sysleinatie instruc- 
tion can make to her pupils' growth in and t/iroug/i reading. True, most 
boy.s and girls in the .seventh and eighth grades have aheady attiiiiied a 
foundation of basic reading .skills. Trom first llirtmgh sixth grade the 
child who lias used the Ba.sic Readers ha.s participated in a systematic, 
ongoing, developmental reading program. vShall we assume, however, that 
if reading has been well taught in the intermediate grades, no more re 
mains to he done at upper levels? No, indeed! As children progress at 
upper levels they will iiievitalily meet more diffieult and varied reading 
materials, more mature coiicepl.s, more complex reading pi’obk’ms-“mid 
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they need continued guidance. Hence, the trend toward contimration of 
a basic reading program through junior higli .sdiool and even senior liigh 
school levels. 

The Basic Readers Paths and PATiiFiNnuRS and Wonders and Workers 
are designed for use at seventh- and eighth-grade levels. Tlicy are an 
integral part of the unified Basic Reading Program— a Program which has 
an ever-widening scope but whicb at these upper levels ha.s' the same ba.sic 
goals as at preceding levels. Adolescents, as well as nine- or ten-year-olds, 
need .systematic guidance if they arc to continue to grow in tlicir ability 
to interpret, to use word-analy.sis sbilh, and to find and use worth-while 
reading materials that will satisfy and broaden tlicir existing interests. 

To provide for growfli in undcrstnndiiig .self . . • the teacher 
must first Icnow the child as he is. By establishing a feeling of mutual re- 
spect and confidence she can encourage hoys and girls to talk naturally of 
their experiences and interests. Knowing the cliild, the teacher must then 
know books and be able to bring the two together without .seeming to 
prescribe books as a tonic. Books provide that magic mirror that Robert 
Burns longed for, the mirror that enables us to .sec oursclve.s as others see us. 
The lonely child, the insecure child can see his counterpart in fiction solve 
problems akin to liis own and thereby gain courage and inspiralion. 'I’hat 
restless yearning for excitement, for doing .somctlu'ng clifFcrent, that cliarac- 
terizes this age group can find outlet in books of advent are, bicjgnipliy, 
travel, career-choosing. The girl who can read "Joanna Plays the CJauie" 
and say to herself, “I never want to be like Caroline 1 .ambert," is growing. 
So is the boy who reads "The Message from the Sun” and asks, "How do 
you suppose those boys made that heliograph?” 

To proinofo awareness of world mcmbcrsliip . . . the read- 
ing program must include material that brings out through both fact 
and fiction the modern scientific achievements that have brought the 
world peoples closer together. Pupils need also material that faces the 
IJToblems caused by this coming closer together. World member, sli ip be- 
gins at home with an understanding of problems in racial and class har- 
mony and expands with sympatlictic awarcnc,ss of life in other lands. 

Young people need to see tlicir world neiglibors not a.s queer and fan- 
tastic but as being both like and unlike themselves, Boys and girls who 
think of I-Iolland as the place where their good friend Hans Brinker lived 
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and not as just the queer land of dikes and windmills have the beginning', 
of world understanding. But exposure to bonks is not enough, Roys and 
girls must be led to assimilate what they read, to react sensitively to the 
problems and feelings of others, to draw conclusions as to what ideas 
mean in terms of their own future behavior, and to read with a question - 
ing mind, 

ppoviilo for growth in ability to road critically . . . the 

teacher needs first of all to he completely familiar with the inatetial her 
class will read, 'riicn .slio can plan qucsluin.s that .stimulate thought, not 
merely cheek cm detail. An the Icvjeher provides siielj cpiestiems, .she 
gradually leads pupils to ask their own and to estaldisli a patlern for 
reading with a questioning mind. 

Boys and girls are always asking teachers and lihrariaus, "Is thi.s book 
true? Did thi.s really happen?’’ 'I’liey need to he heljn-d to dislingtn'sli 
for themselves the fielioii and the history in such struies as "Out of 
Defeat” and to recognize the sheer fantasy of a Paul Bunyau yarn. They 
need to be helped tcj form habits of liiiuging to mind ineidents* front 
their own c.xperienec that can be compared with similar ones in hreoks 
and so be used as a standard for judging the integrity of flu; writer. Tliey 
need to know how to use refereuee hooks to elieek on (he at curac y of 
what they read. 'I'hese are the needs of good rcadeis even nirite tliaii 
of the poor, and thus they point clearly in the need for basic training 
throughout: the upper grades rather than for only remedial uMdim; for 
tho,sc who have not attained grade .standards of uieebanieal puiruinuy. 

To provide for growth in adapting to 'w ider hori/.oies . . . 

the basic reading program should present a wide variety of types of ma 
tcrial— good stories, straight factual articles, first -person expericnees, hi 
ography, travel, poetry— practically flie wliole range wbitli piquls will 
want to read a.s adults, geared, of course, to their present level of ability. 
War, radio, television, and marvels yet to eome will make the woiUi in 
which today's 5'oungstcr.s will mature far di(Tei'ciit from tlie one we haw 
known. 'I’hcy can face this changing world better if they have sona: umlei 
standing of the changing eras of the past— an mideTslandiiig that they t an 
best gain through books. Whether they read uiithiukingly or with a ques 
tinning mind that relates the past to the present depends largely uu 
which they learn to do in their formative years. 
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The younger child likes to stay withiii tlic accepted patterns f)f con- 
vention; the adolescent is continually daring us to keep him there. Teach- 
ers can lead, not force, this urge for adventure into desired channels by 
presenting at the right time books that offer new outlets for encrgy_a 
new hobby, a new career, an absorbing cliallcngc of science, a new hero. 

And poetry. Too many young people have turned away from poetry 
because they were expected to read it when they were too young to 
understand it. For this reason poetry is not included in the primary and 
middle-grade Basic Readers. In these grades teachers were eneoiiragcd to 
read poetry to their classes, thus letting children enjoy the lilting rhythm 
without struggling through the intricacies of inverted word order, run- 
ovei lines, and figures of speech. By seventh grade merst pupils have 
acquired a reading proficiency that permits them to explore the delights 
of poetry without being too greatly hindered by its liazurds. IIf)\vever, 
they need guidance in their approach, if reading poetry is to become a joy 
and not a burden. The pattern for this guidance is provided in the le.sscm 
plans in this Guioebook. Poems which meet the pupil’s interests, chal- 
lenge his ideals, and stir his emotions are presented for enjoyment. I'hcy 
are not to be analyzed beyond the degree needed for understanding. 
Enjoyment, not analysis, is the key word, for the enjoyment of poetry is 
one of the most rewarding trails to wider lK)Ti'/.oii.s. 

Challenging responsibilities . . . face the sc\'cnth-gradc teacher 
in promoting growth in reading power. The most important of these 
are to satisfy and broaden children’s reading interests and to improve 
the skills and abilities that arc needed for the interpretation of worth- 
while materials. Paths and Patiifiniikrs, the accompanying TmNK-ANJ> 
Do Book, and this Guidebook are all designed to help tlic tcaclicr meet 
these responsibilities. 

The Think-and-Do Book presents carefully prepared exercises to pro- 
mote growth in thinking and reading power. Tlicse exercises make skill- 
ful use of the interests that are aroused and the abilities that arc developed 
in connection with the stories in the Basic Reader. 

The Guidebook presents a program of systematic instruction in read- 
ing based on Paths and Patiifindeks and outlines a practical program of 
independent reading. Concrete helps for extending interests and develop- 
ing skills are embodied in the lesson plans. 
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The Meadiug Program 

at Hook ^iemm 


The term “reading prof^ram'*’. . . in its broaclcst ‘'Cnse in- 
cludes sill t)'pcs of activities that involve reading. W'hen used in tin's 
sense, the term includes all reading that is done in eoimeetion with any 
area in the curriculum, whether it be reading, social studies, science, antic 
metic, health, music, or art. In a more limited sense, the teun "rcathng 
program'' refers In those activities which are spec ifitally planncil to 
strengthen the child's desire for and ability in te.itliiig. 'I'lic Iciiii is used 
in the latter sense in this ChiinnitooK and refers to those activities \vh»h 
arc an integral part of sneh a developmental vcaclim; puigiain. 

For jin adrquntr rradin{$ program ... at Hook Seven level 
the teacher shonkl plan to provide materials for tliice general lyjK's of 
reading activities. 

Bask reading hivolv'cs those udivitics in which pii/i/K read, diveinv. ,mtl 
react to the sdcctioiis in Paths and I’.vr/ii-ixm.Ks jiul in which they ,«£• 
given systematic guidance to develop reading skills and ahilitivs, Tltne 
skills and ahilities arc strengthened Ihroiigh direct and indc/Kndeiit apph 
cation as pupils use the Tiunk-and-Do Hook, 

Extension reading involves those activities in which maiihen ol the tim 
read selections and hooks that extend interests, ideas, or ctniu pts mitiatal 
hy the central themes in the Basic Reader. 

Interests and skills developed in the Ilasic Heading aetivitiev are strength 
ened as pupils read independently material from supplementary reatirrs. 
library books, reference books, and books in the content fields, 
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Free reading involves those activities in which children read stories and 
books at their own level of reading ability and of their own choosing— 
materials that relate to personal interests, as well as those selected purely 
for their entertainment values. 

Administration of the reading program ... so that it will 
effectively meet the needs of individual children is one of the major prob- 
lems that confronts the teacher of reading at any level. 

This Guidebook is designed to offer suggestions for guiding the dcvelo[>- 
ment of pupils who have successfully completed the preceding levels of 
the Basic Readers and who are therefore ready to read Paths and Path- 
finders. Assuming that pupils who use Patiis and PA'i'iii'TNnKRS have 
reached this level of development, there will still he variation.s in reading 
ability within the group. The teacher must give each child the guidance 
he needs, yet keep the group together for discussion and learning in con- 
nection with materials that all members of the class have read. 

Paths and Pathfinders forms the core around whicli many other read- 
ing activities center and from which they develop. Its effective use .should 
aid the teacher in her systematic development of essential reading skills 
and abilities. This basic material can supply the opportunities’ for group 
discussion and group thinking that are a necessary part of every chikl'.s 
growth in reading, thinking, and language abilities. In addition, the 
material sets up broad, significant areas of interest around wliich the 
extension reading can center. 

The various groups of selections in Paths and Pathfinders can lie used 
to set into action the unit plan of teaching reading. Under thi.s plan the 
interest area or unit theme introduced hy a group of stories in the IhEsic 
Reader becomes the springboard to the reading of other stories and book-s 
which are related in content. Thus different types of extension reading 
materials are unified under broad fields of interest. For example, as pupils 
read the stories and poems in the unit "Pathfinders of America” in the 
Basic Reader, they are encouraged to read independently material about 
other famous pathfinders in supplementary texts and in library books. 

The unit plan of teaching provides rich opportunity for adjusting the 
reading program to meet individual needs. Materials selected for exten- 
sion reading must vary in difficulty if they arc to fit individual levels of 
ability. Some children who are reading Paths and pATHFiNinvR.s will be 
able to read a selection from a ninth-grade anthology with case. Others 
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w]io are prfjgrt'S-siiig sativfattctrily in HaMC Rcjclinq mis'll! cxfKiH.nt t' diHi 
culty in rending tfiis nuiterial hut will be able hi read a siin()!i' fifth re.idei 
story with enjoyment. Regardless, htnvevcr. of varying levels of aliihty in 
inclcpciident reading, all pupils in the groipr ran read srlct lions it litid 
to the same broad unit theme and ran contribute to class disrnssmns 
which arc based on .such extension reading. 

For free-reading activities, library books and other aftr.utmi- matni.ils 
may be arranged on a shelf or table in the library emner. Here t inldmi 
.should have an opportunity to brow.se tbrongb many enticing books ami 
chcio.se those that sati.sfy their own personal interests or those that thee 
want to read "ju.st for fun." 

The Basic Beatlln^ I*rof{ram . . . provides thrc;e tyi>es of core 
material for u.se at Book Seven level, llie core materials consist of the 
Basic Reader Patii.s and Pathi inoi-hs and the accompanying CbJintimnK 
and 'PniNK-AKD-Do Book. Kmbodied in these materials are concrete helps 
to aid the teaeliec in .strengthening pupils’ interest in reading and in 
developing the skills and abilities needed for interprctalion. 

THE BASIC READER 

Tho . . . in Paths and PA-un-iNni-ais represent fine authors 

and their contributions to the field of literatuie; .so, hist of all. this )s ;t 
book of good literature for young adolescents, Faeh story or poem has its 
contribution to make in sati.sfying bcjy.s' and girls’ inimecliate or j>otrnli.il 
reading interests or in building new interests. 

However, Paths anti pATHiTNnKKS is more than an atithoUigv of good 
literature. It is carefully designed to make specific contribufjons to the 
pupils’ growth in reading power. It takes its well planned plac e in the 
,serie.s by building upon the .skills and abilities clevdoped at precrtlmj,; 
levels and by keeping pace with young adolescents’ widening iuteiesis and 
increasing power in reading. 

Challenging nnit thcincN . . . arc utilized in P.vtus ant» Path- 
i'TNDER.s, The .selections in each book arc organized around dominant areas 
of children’s interest and thus provide the core for a reading jirogram in 
which the unit plan of organization is inherent, 'riie unit themes .nound 
which .stories and poems are organized are .sufficiently broad and ge neral 
to motivate further reading in the major areas of thilchcTi's hteiatme, 
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The units will satisfy and extend interest in contemporary life; in 
sociology, both historical and geographical; in natural science and modem 
invention; and in literature, both modern and classical. 

Unit 1— Children’s own experiences. Pwvides leads into the wading ot 
material that aids in tlie development of worth-wliilc attitudes and in 
the solving of pupils’ own personal and social problems. 

Unit II — The historical development of our country, Gives leads into read- 
ing about the lives and achievements of people who lived in past times. 

Unit III — The modern machine age in which we live. Gives lends into 
reading about the effects of science and invention on everyday living. 

Unit rV— Whimsical, fanciful tales. Offers leads into reading other fanci- 
ful or humorous literature which contributes to the child's Cn/oyinent of 
reading and to use of his reading as a form of entertainment. 

Unit V — Experiences of boys and girls of other lands. Provides leads into 
materials that will aid in the development of broad acquaintanceship with 
and deeper understandings of life in foreign lands and in the development 
of an awareness of world membership. 

Unit VI — The great outdoors. Gives leads into reading not only about 
animal life but also about man’s relationship to his natural cnviroiimerjt. 

Unit VII— Famous persons. Provides leads into wide reading about men 
and women who have made contributions in the fields of science, art, 
music, national development, social welfare, exploration, etc. 

Unit VIII— Famous works of literature. Offers leads into reading stories 
and poems that constitute a part of the literary Ircritage of every cliikl. 

This wide coverage of units includes almost every possible area of pupil 
interest; so it assures the teacher that no areas of potential interest to young 
adolescents will be overlooked. 

Each of the middle- and upper-grade Basic Readers utilizes the same 
broad unit themes, and these eight themes are developed in the same 
order in each hook. This organization is especially helpful to the rural 
teacher. It enables her to develop and expand the unit theme in discussion 
groups containing all the middle- and upper-grade children, and it con- 
siderably eases her problem of providing appropriate free- and extension- 
reading materials. For example, the rural teacher can have all the pupils 
in the middle and upper grades center their attention on the theme com- 
mon to the first unit in each Basic Reader. This unit includes stories of 
children’s own experieflees. Tire teacher might first develop the unit 
theme with all the pupils. Then, while she conducts a reading class at 
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the sixth-grade level with Pi;cij'I.e and Pr(x;rf,ss, pupils in the upper gtadcs 
may read independently extension- and free-reading materials on the toin- 
mon unit theme. Similarly, while the ttaicher conducts a reading class 
with Patii.s and PATiu-iNimRS or Wonders and Worki;rs, those middle- 
grade children not under her immediate direction can engage in extension 
reading. I'lironghont the imit, time can he .scheduled for discnssiotis in 
which all pupils in the foiirtli to eighth grades take part -disenssionv iii 
which they .sliiue ideas giuned in reading, e.xjamd ideas alntut the unit 
theme, reatl to good or portr stories they have eiieonntered. etc. 

ha.sic concepts and gcneiali/ations common In all the seleetious in any 
given unit are tarefidly developed. As pupils read the stories in the unit 
“Pathfinders of America" in Paths .vnd pAim-iNiu.us, they learn, for ex- 
ample. that pioiKetiug offers fun and adventure, hul that if also imoKes 
liard work with plenty of cinidgery and danger aecepled as a matter rd 
course. As sneh miutpls and generali/at ions hecoinc apjiarcait to the 
pupils, added meaning, purpose, and motivation are given to their read 
ing. Many pupils will seek additional stories and hooks to satisfy then 
growing interest in early life in onr ecnmtiy. A strong, motive for fne 
reading will have heen esl.dilished free reathng for which a harkgionnd 
of hasif concepts, gcm i.ili/ations, and interests has Inen dec(-lo|K:d 

lIclpN in intt*riiir<*ta(l«n . . . arc given for the- pupils in a sp-iar-d 
section at ilie hark of Pmiis ano Paiiu jnoj us. Mintc the mtalct p.ot tif 
the reading that hoys .ind gills do at (his les el is done without suivcfs isoiy 
gnidatKc. each child has need of a'llain lielirs which he tan call mio nn 
mecliatc use when the need arise, a. For ixamiile. a pn]'il mas want to 
know when and where the story took ]»lace, somctliing ahoni the aulhoi. 
how to proiioniiee a dililcnlt word, what is the meaiinu', of a foreagn ssend 
or phrase, how to pioiunimc a proper name, whellua or not it is a stoiy 
of real peopU:. 'I'o ciiahU; impiK to aiiswiT tprestious sneh llttse .u«i to 
aid in the independent iiiieipiciation of the story being read, three sjncial 
sections have heen iiic hidecl in Ikvnis a.mi P.sint rxoncs. 

Help Yourself! 'lliis stxdtm of f/ie book helps pupils in the iriferpirr 
Uilitni nl file; sforics anti /menis, Jkit Jigtoiind for inler/iretiiig /lartniil.ir 
,selcclions as well as tin- meanings of tliflkiilt words ami pfirasrs ,nu( fin. 
pianum iiitHHi of foreign wtutls ,iw g/een in Ihvsv natv^. Frrrpn nf n iei 
cnee by (be puju/s (o this section cna/i/es them to ratUy lu'lp thniisriu % 
in their silent rtading anti makes tlieii reath'ng easier and moo- enjos.ihir 
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Glossary— This section of the book will aid pupils in clcfcnniniiig the 
pionunciatioii and jncanfng of cIifEcuIt words that arc used in the text, 

Pronunciation of Proper Names — I his section of the book gives the 
pronunciation of difficult proper names in an alphabetical list for (juick 
reference. 

Tlie Mibliograplay . . . gives a list of excellent books .suggested for 
the pupils’ own use and represents another contribution to piactieal 
methods of expanding pupils’ reading interests. 

THE GUIDEBOOK 

A progt'am of systemalie iiustraclion ... in reading based on 
Paths and Pathfinders and a practical program of independent reading 
for Book Seven level arc both to be found in this GniniciiooK. Concrete 
helps for extending interests and developing skills are embodied in the 
methodology suggested in the lesson plans. The general steps in these 
lesson plans are briefly stated below; 

Step I consists of establishing background for successful interpretation 
of a story. This is done by having pupils read and discuss the background 
note for the story or poem given in the Help Yourself section of the honk. 
In addition, concepts necessary for iindcrstanding the selection arc clarified 
in oral discussion, and motivation for the silent reading of the story is 
suggested. 

Step II coiEsists of extending interpretation of the story. This is done 
in a group situation and includcvs stimulating discussion and understand- 
ing of what is read and furthering appreciation of literary style. 

Step III consists of extending skills and tihilitics by special exercises 
presented to the group. Through explanation and oral discussion the 
teacher develops and strengthens language, thinking, and reading skills.'^ 

Step IV consists of using the Tiiink-and-Do Book. Here each pupil e.v- 
fends interests aroused in the Basic Readers and applies in new situations 
his reading, thinking, and language skills.^ 

Step V consists of directing activities that extend the pupil's interest in 
reading and widen his background for understanding the world about him. 
This step includes the use of reference materials, independent reading, 
and other activities that help the child fuse ideas he gains from reading 
with his own experiences. 

lA complete index of the skill-building exercises is given at the hack of this CStnnKnooE. 

This index gives reference to the skill exercises in both the Guidebook and the 

Tiiink-and-Do Book. 
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Since pneti) appi'.u - sn Pa ms ami PAitu-iMn-.u'* ffti tlir firsl luiu- in 
any of the hooks iti tliis series of reaeltas, it nierils special attention. 
Teachers will find the delink'd lesson plans of great help in pve-paiing 
for aiid in pieseuting the poein.s. The general .steps in tluAc plans are: 

Step I eniisists of .suggested preparation that the teacher should ni.ile* 
hc/orc prcAcntini; the pnein tfr the jnipils. 

Step 1/ lonsjsfs of jnesenting and hitcrpn'tiiii’ flic ptuuit. Thh is d'ljje 
in a group 'ifnation aritj uuhults hnlh the sjlenf reading aiid dni nso'!!!. 

Step III c.(»nsists of or.d inferprefaf/on of the f)ncin. This in, ay he u oiled 
out in ear/ofts patfem'. Mnisistenf with (he type of pocni heing presented. 

Step II' (onsjsfs of extending hiterc.sl.s throngJi the use of the Think s'o* 
Do Hook and ihronj;!i ,i< (n ities that e.xtend the pupils' interest in the unit 
theme ;ind in iiuiependeiif nailing of hoth poetry and prose, 

The BiWioflraphy . . . giicn at the hack of this Cktirn-HffOK offers 
concrete help tor the teacher hi settingup a inacticai program of extension 
reading, (hie seitinn of tin's Bihlinipaphy lists the .specifre selections for 
inclcpeiidenl ic.iilmg l.tkcn from snppleiiientary readers ami antlmlogies. 
These .selections ate ilosely related in content and vinabulaiy to those in 
Paths a.mi P.viin im'I hs. They fall into three levels of diffir nlty ■ e.isy 
iriateiial is not staricd. (hat of avcnige diffiiulty has one .star, and that 
for supi’rioi pupils has (wo siat.s, 'Ilrk enables the teacher to guide i .t* h 
pupil to cxtrnsinn reading tliat is suited to his ability. In addition, tin- 
Bihliograjihy lists all hhraty hooks referred to in the lesson plans. 

Kxtension reading smh as is sui*gesled in the lesson plate, and tin 
Hihliography in Ibis Chnni ikkik is an im|)ortaiit p.irt of tlie Hasii Rr.nho;; 
I’rogiam in that it leads hoys and girls to cxjilore and Ihsoiuo i.moh.o 
with the fine litei.itiue, that is asailahle to tiiein hi our inodein hhian< 
The Basie Rc.ulet saves as the spiinglKiard into the wide field of lileta 
lure which is explored in the extension reading program, 

THE THiNK-AND-DO BOOK 

fiirowtli in thinking and reading pnwer . . , is stimulated fut' 
ther thrungh the carefully prepared coirtenf and cxercisc.s of the Thikk- 
AM) Do Book. 'I’lie pages in this worklniok make skillful irse of the in* 
tciesl.s annisal and the alrilitics developed in conneclion with the sforks 
in Pa IKS and PATin-iNm hs. 
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The amount of guidance needed for any exercise in the Tiunk-and-Do 
Book is in direct proportion to the ability of the individual child and to 
the care with which the teacher has developed the preceding steps in the 
lesson as outlined in the Guidebook. If suggestions in the lesson plans 
are followed, the pages of the Think-and-Do Book will serve to strengthen 
and establish through use those skills that the pupil has met in an oral 
situation, Independent application of these language, thinking, and read- 
ing skills not only strengthens the skills but also gives the teacher an 
opportunity to check each child’s mastery of their use. 

Tire Think-and-Do Book is a challenging and interesting bocik for the 
pupil. It is not merely a check of his reading of a given story in tlic Ba.sic 
Reader or of his recognition of vocabulary. It is rather a book containing 
much new and valuable reading material that extends the ideas, interesLs, 
and skills developed in connection with each unit of the Basic Reader. 
Both the content of the Tiiink-and-Do Book and tlic excrcise.s built on 
this content are carefully planned to insure a strengthening of the ability 
to apply Basic Reading skills in interpreting many types of material: .stories, 
articles, factual accounts, descriptions, diagrams, maps, pictures, pir/zlcs, 
etc. The Think-and-Do Book is an integral part of the Basic Reading 
Program and, like the Basic Readers, will challenge the pupil’s tliiukiug 
power, promote growth in his reading power, and contribute to hi.s enjoy- 
ment of reading. 

The diagnostic value ... of the Think-and-Do Book is obvious. 
The teacher, for example, has in a group-tcachiug situation promoted the 
ability to adapt a defined meaning to a given .sentence contc.vt by dianging 
the order of words in the definition or sentence, as suggested on page H7 
of this Guidebook. But when those same pupils use page 37 of the Think- 
and-Do Book, the teacher may discover that some of the pupils are still 
unable to apply this skill. Such pupils need more developmental work cm 
transposing words to adapt a defined meaning to context. 

Conscientious study of the individual child’s reaction to each page of 
the Think-and-Do Book enables the teacher to prevent and identify read- 
ing disabilities and to provide individual developmental work as ueecled. 
Such a program carried out over a period of time means the substilutiou 
of planned developmental work for much of the .so-culled “remedial work” 
that has been neccs,sary with pupils who have not been sucec,s.sful in the 
early stages of reading. 
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Imprmdigg SMUh mnd AMHIwm 
N emled for IntrrpretmiMm 


To interpret cloarly . . . what he is reading, the pnpil nmsi l>c 
able to hiriii mciifal pietntes of tlie scenes, events, and charailcis that arc 
doeiihed. lit; iittist he able to cexpetience lunv someihiiig felt, tasted, nr 
•sniiuded. Smli iifciit.d iniages and feeling reactions arc essential fu tkar 
inteipietatitiii of what is read, 

I'o insure cksir iutcipretatioii, the teacher imist set: that the child hilly 
utili/cs his own hatkgif'und of CKjxaicncc as an aid in treating the nerw 
■saty uicntal iiiiattes. Wduai tlic reading niaterials center ahont things 
kaotKl the rcMliii of the pupil's cx|K:rien(.e, .she nmst aid in hmhlint' the 
h;K'k|’ioiiii(t neetletl foi siutevsfnl inlciprel.itioii. 

.Study of the [nohknis involved in rcailing stories and hooks thionglitiiit 
the gnitles leveaK two types or levels of difiitnlly in inteiptet.ilion, Ike 
tcaehei slitinUl Ik: faniihav with the piohleins that ehiUhen ciuounieB at 
eaeh level. 

Interprotatlon within the realm of rxporlenc'o ... is a rcl 

ativcly simple type of interpretation, d'he child interpiets at this level 
when he reads ahout events, plac es, objeets. or {K-oplc, the general chat.ntcr 
of which are famili-ir to him. On the basis of his own jjcrsonal cxjx’ru'nees. 
he inlciprcts the cxpcviences of others as .set forth in jiietmcs and verbal 
text. For example, the kiy who uses his own cxjicrieuccs with model air- 
planes to give meaning to a story alxmt airplanes is fmtelimting at the 
cxpci'idtce level of intcipietatioii. 'I'he teaclict's main task witli the pnpil 
who is iiiletpieling at this level ss to help him use the verbal text and the 
pictures that aeeompany it to slmnilatc mental images. 
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Interpretation l»eyonil the realm of experietirr ...» a 
more difEcult type of iiiLcrprclatioii. It is luHjtKntis w.>- .tv, f..j {i«- 
cliild to create mental images of places he has su:vei st.-cn, *,! 
vicariously in activities he has never diitctly csju iietK v«l, .oii'j tn n. .« t 
emotionally to experiences he has never had himH'lt. ryjm.sl 
materials that require this creative type <if inlerpiitatioii sentr? 
long-ago days and deeds, liistorie persons and jdaus. or < fnlrsnp- >s4sy 
scenes and events remote from the diiUrs atlii.d rs|«aiui£r. I < ;;jt! t 
such materials successfully, tlic child must {oiidiijif Ins mvn csprti. uti.d 
background with his understanding of what the author has vm! m 
create appropriate mental images. 

A major problem of the teacher is to detetmim* how thr.rlv tin i hdd'*: 
own experience is related to what he is reading. It is a p|,ui ioj flic 
teacher at any level to ask hcLself before prcscntiiit; any srh^ ''W haf 
is there in this story, article, or poem that may be wliolly o(3tMd< lln n .dm 
of some child’s experience?” But the nppcr giade ttachts'', pj.d luu !• 
not only that of isolating a particular pupil whose imsu;* tsn * s id Im V 
ground may make the interpretation of a givtm sekrtum rldfunlt. It v 
also the speciEc guidance of dl pupils in the siK ccssful intrtprcl.jtiMj* ot 
materials in the realm of things comparatively unknown to ihim. 

Boys and girls in the upper grades will, of ctnitse, ic.nl both .it tht 
experiential level of interpretation and at tlic creative level. Tlfe ulrtmn 
ship between the content of the reading material and the child's lu r 

will to a large extent determine the degree of diflkulty in intctpietatmn 

THE TOTAL PROCESS OF INTERPRETATION 

The act ol reading ... is so familiar to adults that we etlten love 
sight of what is involved in the total process of interptetatiun. 'Hus 
process is essentially the same whether wc arc interpreting at thr cxj«:t 
iential or the creative level. As our eyes move along the printed Inurs, we 
instantly associate meanings with most of the words wc see. 'I best: mean 
ings, as a rule, are the same ones the author laid in mind when be wiotc 
the words. Consider, for example, these two sentences: 'I'lte men begdii 
to box and The men began to open the box. I’hc autlior bud in mind a 
definite meaning for the word box when he wrote each .setdcmc. and the 
reader must call up from his own experience these same inraningv f*»i im\ 
in order to understand what the author is saying in each senleiu'c. As wc 
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associate meanings with words, we fuse these meanings into thcnight nnits 
until we understand the ideas the author has expressed. We then react 
to these ideas and integrate them with r)nr own. 

, . . perception of the tcords used 

For botli eliildrcn and adults word perception is the first step in inter- 
preting printed language. 'I'hi.s step involscs two very closely related 
pioeesses. First, the reader must be able to identify the pnntcxl syn.hnl. 
he nuist know, for instanec, that the word in our ilhistratuc sentence 
is box not books. Second, he must be able to call up or identify the 
meaning which the author had in miiul wiicn he wrote flic- word, hffk lent 
word perception is essential to the other steps ins cilved in the; total {uotess 
of interpretation. 


. . , compreJiensioji of the. ideas expressed 
Most of the material read by children ami adults is toinposed latgels of 
familiar words. We perceive these svords as wholci!.. often m imits ot tssn 
or three, and as vital elcincnts in a meaningful conti xt. As v.r read, the 
meanings of the printed words are fused intn a tii.nn of ulatui uh.is. 
These ideas .should he lliose that the author luul in mind whin he scoite 
llic passage. Out grasp of the antlior's incaniut', is i utu lied .is we nt j.tte 
with it everytliing we know about tlie ,suhic;el diM ns-i d. W lu n i stle j the 
child or adult has fully comprclieiuktl a given p.rs.nie. he li.is ,i (le.u 
uiidei'standing of the ideas the author wanted to espiess, 


. . . reaction to the ideas expressed 

As the author's meaning liecomcs clear, a good ic-.nU t u .nt . in s 
ways to llie ideas secured. He may judge theii aet ni.u s. iin.dits, m 
in Hie light of what lie knows and on this basis ae< ept oj u p . i tin i 
may evaluate the literary style of a passage and uspoud with 
or disapproval. The vividness and validity of the usule! >, u .i. 5j » 
to a large extent upon the breadth of his expuieiuc. 1 o; 
adult might read a book on ceramics and tliiiik it eXicihn! g 
nothing of the .subject. Another person who kness .» j;s'.iS a d 
ceramics' might read the .same book and think it si is «.ch i't> 
rudctian of the reader, that is, what he fccK m thini .d ■■i? w i 
author has said, is the third step in the te.uhng 
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, . . integration of these ideas with past experience 

The reader’s reaction determines to a large extent the degree to which 
he accepts or is guided by the ideas acquired tlirough reading. As ideas 
expressed by the author are accepted or rejected, they become a part of 
the reader’s vicarious experience, Through reading, as well a.s through 
direct experience, he may acquire new insight or deeper understanding 
of some aspects of human rclatiomships. He may accept an idea that 
results in improved patterns of behavior and hence a more .staldc per- 
sonality. Such integration of newer, modified experiences with previous 
experience is the final step in the process of interpretation. 

Specific helps for the teacher . . . in promoting growth in eacli 
of the four steps in the total process of interpretation arc embodied in 
the materials and the teaching procedures of the Basic Reading Program. 

Methods of improving the skills and abilities used in each of these 
aspects of interpretation are discussed in greater detail in the succeeding 
sections of this Introduction. 

WORD PERCEPTION 

For efficient word perception . . . the reader at seventh-grade 
level must be able to recognize known printed words quickly and accuiately 
and to associate meanings with these words, lie also neeils lire ability to 
derive the meaning and pronunciation of ])iinted words even tliough their 
visual forms arc not familiar. The pupil wlio is ready for the Book .Seven 
level of reading approaches this level with considerable .skill in word per 
ception. He has established a vocabulary of .several thousand words which 
he knows so well that he recogni/.c.s them instantly, and he has acquired 
skills and abilities that enable him to attack many new word.s. 

The mctliofis of word perception . . . used in recognizing any 
given word will depend upon the child’.s familiarity with the meaning and 
form of the particular word and upon its general character or .structure. 
For example, when the upper-grade child encounters known words grouped 
in familiar thought units, he may recognize an entire plirase at a .single 
glance. In like manner, he may accurately recognize known individual 
words through the use of meaning clues combined with the visual im- 
pression of the word form. Most of his reading is done on the basis of 
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those words which he already knows and for the recognition of which he 
relies upon two inethocls of perexption— meaning clues and word-form dues. 

'1 he .seventh grader will, however, freciucntly encounter an unknown 
printed .symbol in the midst of known word.s. When he mccLs an unknown 
word form, he will need to .supplement the first two method, s of word 
perception with more detailed analY.si.s of the printed form. Such analysis 
may reveal structural and phonetic elements that will help him derive the 
sound of the word. If the word is in his speaking-meaning vocabulary, he 
should then associate witli the printed form one of the meanings he has 
previously assoeiated with its spoken connterpait. If these methods prove 
inadequate, or if the meaning or the pronunciation of the word is quite 
luifamiliar to the child, he will rreed to use a glossary or a dictionary. 

Ix;t us assume that a child siicccssfully attacks a new word tiro first time 
lie meets it in his reading. Eventually the word, if it is a common one, 
should he brought to the level of instantaneous perception. Real ma.stciy 
or inst'antanccni.s recognition of the word comes only as the child meet,s it 
over and over again in ineauingful context. Thus mastery of word forms 
comes through repeated cnecnmtcrs in gcmiinc reading situations such a.s 
the pupil engages in in his basic, c.Ktcn.sion, or free reading, as well as in bis 
reading in lire confent fields, So for the .seventh-grade teacher the real 
prolrlcm in dcseloping power in word perception is not so much tliat of 
prtrviding drill on word forms that pupils have already met as it is that 
of tcaclring children to attack new words in various ways. 

Special help for the teacher in promoting grovvth in word perccplinn is 
provided in the Basie Reading Program by a carefully plamied dcvelop- 
meiiUil program with attention to promoting skill in the use of the five 
major aids to word perception: meaning clues, word-form c]ue,s, .structural 
analy.sis, phonetic analysis, and the dictionary. 

dues . . . provide the most important single aid in attack- 
ing a new word, and tlirougliout the Basie Reading Program provision is 
made for developing power in tire use of such clues. Meaningful context 
serves to aid children and adults alike in iufciTiiig the meaning and pru- 
inmciation of a word who.se printed form i.s imfumiliar. In addition, mean- 
ing clues are es.senlial in cliecking a word derived through word unalysi.s 
or Die use of a dictionaiy, for the child nmst always clieck to see if the 
word he dcrive.s “makes scn.se” in the sentence in which it is used. Since 
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meaning clues are such a vital part of indcpcuclcnt word attack, the seventh- 
grade teacher should make every effort to teach children to use this method 
of attack effectively. 

Obviously, the broader a child’,s experience and speaking rncaniiig vocabu- 
lary, the more readily he will be able to respond to meaning clues in his 
reading. Throughout the Basic Reading Program provisit)n is made for 
extending spcaking-mcaniiig vocabularies through direct and vicarious 
experiences and through abundant opportunity for oral discussion in which 
the children hear and use new words. 

In addition to providing for the development of the cliild’s speaking 
meaning vocabulary, the Basic Reading Program emlaidies other specifit 
provisions for helping children learn to use context or meaning clues as 
a method of word perception. In brief, these provisions arc: 

1. From the early stages in re.iding children arc made aware of tin: variant 
meanings that words may have. Throughout the tlm»)'ii(K)K ami 'Fiunk 
and-Do Book for Paths and pATiuoNnKus the teacher will tind emphasis on 
making pupils aware of the variant meanings of svtmls. 

2. Children are taught to contra.st and to compare word meanings. 

3. Children arc taught to identify various shades of r/ieaning and to 
note how ditferent shades of meaning can be expressed through c.irefiil 
and exact choice of words. 

4. Children arc led to perceive relationships in and to generalize word 
meanings, 

5. The Glossaries pro\'idcd in the Book Seven Basic Reader and in the 
Tihnk-anii-Do Book give variant meanings of a word ratlier than merely 
giving the first meaning used in the hook. 

6. Children arc taught to .select from variant meamrigs the one appropri- 
ate to a given context. In this connection, the teacher will find many 
exercises based on the Glossary of the text as well as on the Clos.sary in 
the Think-and-Do Book. 

7. Special guidance is provided for teaching children to select and adapt 
appropriate definitions in the light of a given cantc.xt. 

Training in ability to use meaning clues i.s begun at the primary level 
in the Basic Reading Program, and throughout the les.sou plains in the 
GuinEEOOKS for both middle and upper grades, .suggestions arc gis’cti for 
strengthening the ability to me context clues as aids to word pcrceplion. 
In addition, the Tiiink-and-Do Books give practice and promote giovvtli 
in the ability to use meaning clues. 
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Word'form clues . . . furnish another valuable aid to word attack. 
The Basic Reading Program at all levels givc,s attention to teaching 
children to compare word forms and to note the length of words, their 
general conttnir.S', or their di,stingin.s'hing characteristics. PVom the outset, 
too, children arc taught to identify many new words by comparing them 
with known words. For example, pupils who know the word inupire may 
derive the jirommciation of empire by eoinparing the word forms. 

Tlie Chnnr.nooK for Patus ano PATiunNni'.us and those for the preceding 
Imoks in the Basie Iteading Program and tlic accompanying Tiiink-ani)- 
Do Books suggest procedures for promoting growth in tlie ability to di.s'- 
tingnish word forms by: 

Noling likenesses and difleiences in the configuration of word.s: e.g., 
availability is longer tJian avail. 

Noting likenesses and differences in word.s of .similar form; e.g., cue and cur. 
Noting specilie letter sequence in words; e.g., quiet and quite. 

Noting details of form in word.s that arc different in form and meaning 
hut are pronounced alike; e.g., bridal and bridle. 

In the lesson plans in the Cnini-aiooK at the upper-grade level and in 
the exercises in the Tttr.N'K ani)-1>) Book frequent attention is given to the 
inaintenauee and application of tlie ability to use word-form clues. 

Mlruciural unaly.si»< ... is based on visual .scrutiny of the total 
word form. Such scrutiny may reveal, for example, that tlie new word 
is a eompmuid made up of two known wrtrd.s, or that it i.s made up of a 
root wf)rd phis an iulleetioual ending, or that it is a word that nm.st bo 
broken uji into syllables before it can be “.sounded out.” It is obvious 
that slruetural analysis i.s particularly valuable in attacking word variants 
or di.'iivalives. compound words, and word.s of more than one syllable. 

In the Basic Reading Program training in .structural analysis begins 
as .soon as pupils euconnter infloctional variants formed by adding s, d, 
ed, or /Hg to known verb forms. By the end of Book Six level flic train- 
ing provided in the CuinKnooKS and the Tuink-and-Do Books should 
enable the cliildren to use struelural analysis to; 

Identify the pints of a eonipoimd 

Identify the slincture of inflectional variants that arc possessive forms; 
plural nouns formed hy adding 5 or cs; verbs hnwed l>y iiddiuf' s, a, d, 
cd, ing, II, cm foiins made by adding er or csi of compari.son. These in- 
elude woul Miiianl.s formed by dropping final e, by changing final y la /, 
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/ to V, or hy doubling the Rnal consonant before ackliiig any of the 
endings listed above, 

Identify the structure of word derivatives formed hy adding the prefixes 
a, dis, en, fore, im, mid, re, un, or by adding the suffixes cn, er, ful, hh, 
less, like, ly, ness, or y 

Identify the root word in a variant or a dcrhsitivc 
Recognize contracted words 

Determine pronunciation units in words hy applying the following genera? 
principles of syllabication: 

If there arc two consonants between two \'Owe/s in a wore?, the hrst 
syllable usually ends with the first of the two consonants; e,g., en ler, 
ad tnit. 

If there is one consonant between two vowels, the first syllaldc 
often ends just before the consonant; c.g., a farm, bro ken. 

It a word of more than one syllable ends in le, the consonant pre- 
ceding the I usually begins the last syllable; c.g., sta blc, ma pic. 

Tire developmental program suggested for use in the CunmnooK and 
Think-and-Do Book that accompany Paths and pAriuoNnEUS jirovidcs 
for maintenance of, and growth in, the use of all the abilities developed 
at previous levels. Special emphasis is given to promoting the alhlity to 
identify syllabic units in words and to recognize word derivatives hy 
identifying root words, prefixes, and suffixes. 

Phonetic analysis . . . involves tlic p-ssoeiatiem of .sound with 
printed letter symbols. To use phonetic analy.si.s in iiltacking a worth the 
pupil must have a knowledge of the sounds that we use in our language 
and of the symbols that stand for these sonncls. Alxmt 4^ .separate and 
distinct sounds arc used in general American speech. Isacli of these is 
either a consonant or a vowel sound. I’hc 26 letters in our alphabet arc 
the written symbols that are used to represent tlie.se sounds. 

Since we have more sound.s in our language (hau we liave .symbols, it 
is obvious that certain of the .symbols must he used to represent more than 
one sound. The letter a, for instance, is used to ropre.sent a different 
vowel sound in each of the following words; at, age, car, all, care, and ago. 
In fact, each of the vowel symbols is used to represent several variant x’owel 
sounds. Sometimes a comsonant .symbol may rcprc.sent iiinre than one 
sound. For example, s represents different .sounds in .sec, tree.s, and fusion. 

To get the sound of many typc.s of words from their printed form, the 
child must be able to associate appropriate sounds with coii.sonanl and 
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vowel \unlwt!‘< ;imS tn hlciicl thest! .sounds into pronounccaljlc units or 
syllables. C .finsoii-uits .uiil vowels hlcntlod into .syllables arc the phonetic 
elements tli.it ( liihheii .lurl .nlnUs deal witli, consciously or unconsciou.sly, 
in all thcii list: nf lanjinaf'c. 

fmt as a ipsrti vsotd in our language may have more than one meaning, 
so a letter svtnhol may have more than one sound; and just as the mean- 
ing of a wntd IS detinnincfl by its use in the sentence, so the sound of 
a phmicfit rktmnt is dctemiincd hy its use in a word. I'o develop clTi- 
ckniey in tisnij,: mcaninr. dues, the teacher must develop an awareness of 
vaii.itiorr, m wnnl nuanings and teacli the child how to select from 
variant meanings the one appropriate to a given context In like manner, 
to develop e0i< irm y in itsirjg jitumetic clues .slic must develop an aware- 
ness of variations in k ittr sounds and teach the pupil how to select from 
variant sounds the one appropriate to a given word. 

'rinougliont the.' Hasiv Reading Program emphasis is placed on associa- 
tion of vniiml and svmlHil and on developing phonetic underst:mc]ing.s 
and prim![th v. Ihe following .skills and imdcr, standings are developed in 
this and the ptcK iling thuui mKiKS and ’rjiiNK-.sNU-Do Books. 

Pliatiifu Sltlh 

\'isn.il .Jiiditrny [wret [ifion' of three types' of eonsoiiaiit eJemciits 
1 1 1 sm;;h' < »-nstin.mt h tiers 
(2) eoiison.mf hfomls (bl, cl, dr, fr, si, set, etc,) 

(y jHohrief ror)'.o/i,ml .symbols' that represent consonant soimd.s' 
vvfiidi we use in onr sjh'ccJi hnt for vvfn'ch vve have no letter in 
(he .itjili.ihct fill, (It, iig, etc.) 

Visii.if .mdtiojv pen rjdion of three types of vowel elements 
flj Mriglevirtvel letters (t/ a,s‘ in hat, age, care, far, about; i as in it, 
ice, eft .i 

(2) two vowel kiters tli.it way he n.sc'(I to repre.seiit variant single 
Mmiuh ((HI us in good and food) 

(Ij (wo vowel le((crs that may lie used tn rcpTcscut two closely blended 
vowel sounds or diphthongs (ou as in house; oi as in oil) 

Auditor)' pervcpfkm of .syl/abics 
Auditory peree/ition of accent 
Bkinliiig eonsonaut amJ v'ovvel .sounds 

‘AsstMiitiim (if Mnutil :»ul svmlHtl. In flic Hasie Re.idiiig rrogram pupils are given 
.VlWifti- fi.uitiuf; ui lirafitig tlif -t^ suuncls or plionciucs wliicli are used iu general 
AiuriH 111 •uH'fili .iiitl ((It ttltidi synilMils au; given in the pKiiiunciatiou key.s for tlie 
Glossancs (imnd in Pajiis anu PAtm'jHDF.tts inul iu tlie aecouipaiiyiug Tiunk-anh 
l>tl IttKJK, 
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Blending syllables into word wholes 

JVoting 3 nd using visusl clues thut sid hi iclcnli/j/ug nciinfHi sOi.inlc \ 

(1) m most two-syllable words which end in a awMmant Mhmxd 
by y, the fust syllable is accented and tfic second imattcnted; 
e.g., carry, baby 

(2) when a prefix, suffix, or inflectional cruiing forms a separate \vl 
iabic, the syllabic is usually unaccented; c^., implant, prcJktabItr, 
hunted, folded 

(3) if a final syllabic ends in le, the final syllable is ynactented; e.ij„ 
maple, table, cradle 

Phonedc Understandings 

Silentness 

(1) consonants in words may he silent; e.g., the k and » if> hnnn 

(2) silent vowels are usually phonetic chics, • e.i;.. the surnid vn-.u l 
in rain and nice 

Variahility 

(1) some consonants have variable souiith; c.g., the a in «ri* ami mre 

(2) vowel letters stand for more than one .sound; e.g.. plaid, rain; hn, 
high 

(3) word forms may give meaning chics (homnnyinvl; r*!;.. knorf, m> 

Relation of vowel sounds and syllables 

(Ij a word or a part of a word in win'eb wc say our vessrj Miimd r. 
called a syllabic 

(2) awareness of syllabic divisions aids in (letermiinni; \riiui soumK 
in a word of more than one syllable; e.g., la dy, lad der 

Principles that aid in determining vowel sounds 

(1) position— if there is only one vowel letter in a word or syll.dth . 
that letter usually has its short sound unless it eomis at the nid 
of the word or syllable; c.g., debt, flax, en rkh, go, i ti max 

(2) silent vowels— it there arc two vowel Ictter.s together in a sio/d or 
syllabic, usually the first has its long sainid and the setomj is 
silent; e.g., beech, zeal, in laid 

If there are two vowel letters in a word or .syllable, one af wlikh 
is final e, usually the first vowel letter has its long sound and the 
final e is silent; e.g., hate, eke, cm pire 

(3) consonant controllers— if the Only vowel letter in a svonl or .syll.ddc 
is followed by r, the sound of the vowel is usually cuntmfkd by 
the r; c.g., cur, garb, jar gon, fer tile 

If the only vowel letter in a word or syllable is a fnihmrd by / or 
w, the a usually has neither the long nor the .short sound; e.g„ 
awe, chalk, Bal tic. Saw yer 
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In the GtnDnttooKs unci the 'I'iiink-and-Do Books that accompany the 
iippcr-graclc Basic Readers, provision is made for review and rcteaching 
of all tl If ])honetic elements, unclerstairdings, and principles that have 
been presented at earlier levels. Special crnphasi.s is given to recognizing 
the eifect of accent on ptonuneiatioii and meaning and to a pronuncia- 
tion key as an aid in deriving the pronunciation of words. 

The dictionary . . . becomes an invaluable aid to the pupil as he 
grows ill ahilily to use it effectively in deriving the meaning ancl pronun- 
ciation of words. When he encounters words in his reading with which 
he is totally unfamiliar, the irpper-gradc child should feel that he can be 
ah.solntt'ly rertain of their pronunciation or their meaning through use 
of a diilimiaiy. A dictionary is also invaluable in checking the accuracy 
of ptomnu'iations and of meanings that have been derived through use of 
cmitexl clues and various forms of word analysis. 

Tlironghout the middle- and upper-grade Basic Reading Program an 
allcuipl is made to lead hoys and girls to understand the function of the 
dictionary in helping tlieiii derive the pronunciation and meaning of 
wonls, '1 licy are lielped in tin's respect by the excellent Glo.s,sary provided 
ill llic Basic Readers. 'I’liroiigh u.sc of this Glos.sary children practice 
valuable dictionary skills wliich they can transfer to the use of their own 
(li< tioiiaiics. Words listed in the Glos.sary in each book are mainly those 
that arc not likely to lie in the children’s .speaking vocabularies, and whose 
mcatiings cannot rcadili' he derived from context. 

It is inrpnrtaul to note that the Glossary in PAiats’ anii PATriFiNnKris 
and the one in the 'rinNK-.\N»-Do Book give variant meanings of words, 
Wlierc words arc used with variant meanings in this text, these variant 
meanings arc given in the Glo.ssary. 

hi both Glossaries a phonetic alphabet is used to indicate promincia- 
tioii.s, and these prommeiatious arc divided into syllables and marked for 
accent. In using a Glossary of this kind, children get experience with 
these various aids for deriving meaning and pronunciation. This experi- 
ence prepares directly for use of the .same aids in the dictionary. 

Practically all word jierccption .skills are called into play in the use 
of the dictionary --alcrtiiess to meaning in context, alertness to sounds 
and the symbols lliat represent them, and alertricss to word structure. 
'I'hc pupil who, for example, has not developed tlic ability to select from 
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v.»n. minings one S,;;™'”!:;,';:. r'linM 

who has not develope nrinted word may he silent, iiml svhf »*• 

not aware of the varian mucks tn pintnitu wtsim 

nunciation key and a phone ic a p j petteptinn. thi' »***‘'^ 

To use the dictionary a.s an aid o word pau ^ 

know how to dictionary use are i.ncfulh ik-a,kped 

Skills prerequisite to these aspects ^ ,|h- Tm%s smv 

iu the Basie Reading p",„,,ur,«^ and the pu.ed,nq 

bo'ok!°give jJftcXTconeretc help in developing the map. dntmmny 

skills indicated below; 

To locate entries the cliild imist be able to: 

Recognize alphabetical sequence 
Locate words in an alphabetical sequence 

Identify^5oot wrds in variants and derivatives’ 

To derive meanings the child niust jic a > c to. 

Comprehend definitions of nieaiiiiigs 

Infer^word meanings from illustrative sentenet’ 
inrci wum o , iiniminri.i 


Tufer word meanings mun , 

Select from several meanings the one .ippiopna t ■ 
oeieei. liuii* _ to f k; luveii tontexf 


f'lvrl) « *11)1', 'Xt 


AdS tjTapproprMe definition to the given eontexf 



tenSe vEnt .owd sou.,* n„,l will, .'-I' 

Recognize the function of visual syllabic divisions 
Recognize the function of the accent mark 
Blend syllables into word wholes 

Study of the skills that the child must employ when he uses the de lem 
aiy makes it evident that the upper-grade tciidier has a tsvofold ji T.m 
sibihty in promoting growth in the ability to use it ru.n..m,..i!h am 
effectively. First, she must make sure that any p«liil wlm »* » ‘ 

use the dictionary has developed the prcrccpiisilc .skills, Svi.-ml, ..Im mua 
maintain and strengthen the diiklrcids ability to apply tliwr sliIK to 

iTiiis is an essential locating skill. For example, if tlie pupil mrtu tlir wumiR 

k his reading, to learn its meaning lie must identify and look «p ihe I*'*'’ '’■"'‘I ”»*' 
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the u\t* *tf ,i diitioiKuy mid develop undcrslancling of the function of 
(lie tiofiaiy aidv. 

CJiildicn '-iuiiiUl niulerstand, for example, tlie function of a phonetic 
alphalx’t in the dictionary in showing the proiuinciation of words. 'Fhey 
should he laiighl to think of these pronunciations a.s exact recordings of 
sotiini. I lu;v should realize that in the dictionary a given consonant sound 
is reprt '.t'liScd hv a given syinlml and that vowel letters plus diacritical 
in.nks .nr ti*>rd to rc'iircscnt vowel soiuicls. "I'his uiiclerstancUng can be 
d(\c!n|w d hy ’.howiiig i hildicii that in the words liid, lard, and laid, the 
letter ! has tin* '..nnc oiutul and the letter d has tlic .same soiitkI. .So the 
letters I .md d may he uscil to represent these soviiids, but in the three 
words h'.ttd .iImhc. tlie letter a represents three different .sounds. In order 
to indii .lie ac iu.ifilv tiie sounds of a, .special .signs or diacritical marks 
are irad ssjlli the vowel letters. 

I'o diselnp shi!! m selecting the incaniiig appropriate to a given con- 
test. the fea-hii nui'-t give children many opportunities to discriminate 
Uetwii-u 111! ininps and to sedeet (he one that best fits into a given sentence. 
In the pet, a loinnion pi.mite has lit'cn to give children a li.st of words 
and ask (liem "to look up and copy (ho meaning.” 'I'hc upper-grade 
ti.iihei 'Alii u.idiU ic.ilo'e that jnaeticc of this kind fosters the .all too 
ciiiuiUMn it ihit III lookuu: "Illy lit tlic iiisl iiicaiiing givcai. If children arc 
asked to look up the ineauiiii' of isolated words, the teacher can expect 
no til" n ut de tiou.oy habits as a result. .Snp[)Osc. for example, that the 
child IS .i.k(d to tniil ll»' ineanitig of lender. Unless he .secs the word in 
a ■ entnof. , liow i*. lie to know whether lender is used in the .souse of 
"li mlt I lit Msied." "letHlc! ineat," "leiulcr his thanks,'' or “coal lender"? 
It IS tcKlriit tli.it the Ic.kIut iiiiisl at all limes sec that children interpret 
and ‘(hit wind me.mings in the light of context, 

a* all . . , must coiilrilmtc to the clcvclopuicnt of 

pitmasiesitU uH'tiil teilmicims in word perception. Simple mulerstaiKling.s 
of vv<'ul\ .r, punted ssmhols should he developed at primary levels, hut 
to th< middle .md niiper guide teachers falls the responsibility of further 
tinehmr. t 5 io'.r imdetst indings and of enlarging eliildren’s .speaking and 
le.uhog soi.jltulnns lo iiuhide words that refer to tilings Iieytmcl the 
le.ihn of then .n tn.i! ( spi iiente. ‘Fo them also falls llie task of developing 
dhnrut habits iii ami altitudes toward tlie use of tlie dictiouary. 
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Word perception is basic to tniiipiflini^um and t*» -4ir ; 4 ;■> ■: ,,f 
interpretation in reading, 'rlicteffuf, liic npjjtitnnu {s-, in; ;i)i sn,)., 
to improve iuterpretation on the p.irt of iNp-i .on; i,’;:]*- nn: * 
efficient habits in n.sing meaning, word fouu. -Hsu sssri uin .neSn, 

analysis, and the dictionary as auis itt word 

COMPREHEWSIDN 

To cosiipiP^sIiiPHitl . . . wliat lie itaiK, a mn f a tfi>: 

author's nicauing, and ibis inuiKes i.u lunu llim . i iiy f.j 

isolated facts. It calls for gctling full nuartisn;; li'mi ti t'. I<. d'n 

this, word and phrase meanings nuisf Ite (nsifl mt- ■.< nfi 
and sentences nuist he interpreted in the !i;;bt oi fir ? 4 s' 
article, chapter, or story in wliieh they appear. Ifn Hit!? !(p 
nccc.ssitatc,s .scn.sing the aLith<ii'.s' iiiood or tone «n jtiSnihon 

To improve comprehension . . the te.ielus inir-t >'( rlj.o sfi.- 
child has an adequate background of experiinee I" ni.il-b hnn n* 42 .; p 
the meaning of what lie is espeeled to read. ,She nmsi fidp Iran d- 
skill in visualizing the per.soii.s, places, and t vents '■,? n. in .><3 

ing and in semsing tlic author'.s inood, lone, in luSinli**;* In .id-'rnjniM. 
the teacher nuist utili/.c to the fullest extcnl gt siium iSt' indd ‘Uu;; 
questions, and she nuist provide Iraining m nraspin,'. d<j in usi !,!< *' )u 
noting essential details, and in recognizing relatumshijr, .nn! .ui.-.uts.'iii,: 
ideas. Out of such a program will come growth in < unrjsu lu sr a<ti 

. , . etiHching background of exjx'ricnco 

A rich background of experience is essentia! to muh vImI 
sion, and a major prohlcui of the teacher is to defnnutn- th- <it 

the child’s actual experiential background for a p.irtituLn .fnr, ns .nlak . 
In so far as possible, the teacher .should jiroside diirt t t xpruu!. ! ■. thal 
will furnisli background for what is to he read. .St the muidSt .md iipjxi 
grade levels, however, it is not ahvaus pos.sihle to |>tmu!c nU!'. u tr t xjsen 
ential background, for nuicli of the reading at these level, unirr, .ihuitt 
things ouhside the range of chiUlren's actual expeiuiue. * ltt!d, for 
example, may have difFicully in aunprehending ,1 p,os,ij;r (hr 

African veld if he has never heard of it hefote. 'I !ms the tc.n hrt uiusl 
frequently use not only discu.s.sion 1ml also picltncv, uunics. models, and 
other means for supplementing the children’s havkground. 
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, . dfVflojihtf^ ahility to vi,sii(slixf’ 

\hMx |UIH.11>.. pints, .iik 1 csvilts tlcsciibctl in reading is 

;,b.M /.-I.ual tnt .ib -rv.lnl ininpuliinsioii. l-'or example. It) taimprelieiid 
f„ip. ,1 'iMiv abeaS an tspidditm U> I.iltle Ameiita. the tbilcl nmsl' have 
,1, n nnhut^ t>l tlu' Ai)t;mli< setlnm, the (hignirl shelters, the 

,.,,1 „1 n, <t. Ilu ttatlKV tan itimiitile lire ability to visnali/.e 

UinO'.rb bv .alhru*. .(ftuilitai It. pi< trims Hr, it at etniiiiariv and illnstiate 
Ilu nst In h ,uhi.-, til.' rhild t- note and iiiteipiet tlest riplive details, by 
.,„ rPh a'hn;'. hmi to tell nleit i.i< Hue a t-Kni passage makes him see, 
,,„i’ bv nutanaraim him to thaw pitimes or maps tUpietmg perstins or 
, „! attnilK. tiratihcl in Ins rcatling. \ nal imaginations, capable 
;,J „u.ss,„v iiui.lal pitimes, eaii also be fiutlieied by giving 

, hildun mam. .ha.u. s to uatl heio sbaies, legemK. and other imaginative 
tak\ a > well as u ilMie m.iltiial about lii-lorital events or foreign lands. 

prownthm nmirviwss of tho anthor'it mood, tone, 
(H inforttion 

l utpunllv tile thihl must he aware of the author's mtmtl. tone, or iu- 
tditiou Iieloie he tan tnlb t oiiipieheiid what he reails. I'or example, the 
uanm n atha who tints imt umUistaiitl llial llie Paul Ihmyan sttines arc 
■•I ilH lies" is to hare some im//ling iiiomenis ahead of Inm. So, 

„,u!.. "Kip \-an \\ inkle," liy Washington hying, 

vvitlmnl st nsiiig ih.il the slorv is nua.il bi entertain and that the meidenfs 
„r far Imin lealislie. Cratluallv thiltheii must learn ft) interpret a story 
01 an arlitle with sueh t|Ueslii)ns as tliese ui mind: ‘'Just what type of 
m tUiial is this? Is it written to enlcilain or In give exaet iiiftiiiiialum? 
An: ll'ie events possible or impossible? What period in Instoiy is tins 
maleiial dcseiibing? Is it a true uettnml of real people, or is it purely 

'"'iTpodiv as in pttise. the child must Ire able to sense the poet’.s mood, 
lone, or inlentitiii. For example, for real enjoyment of the poem Lcvyis 
Mini Cl uk" hv Rttsemarv and Stephen \'ineent Hcriet, the child should 
uudeisla.Kl the poets' iulention of depietiiig in a gay and Immortms vyay 
tl,, impoilani work that these two men ueetimphsl.ed, In ctm bast to this 
tlic inmil must enlei inlt) Ihe mond of wonderment and speculation created 
bv lU poet when lie reads the poem "On the Moon," by Famice l.et,cus. 





. . . promoting use of pirtorial aids 

The child must he taught to vise pictnrul .hdv gKtJi m llu: it \! --upplt; 
ment his own background of e.xpcricmc and to d-ujft. hr- ntiis:! 

Illustrations, graphs, maps, etc., often fiirnidi h.it hir ir.idni;; a 

given selection, and they enrich llic text matter f fit lea,' to ! 

not assume that just because pid«)iial auK arc picMiil rn i< ulm;; m.iimj.iK 
the children will automatically use them. .She should fw i-c'f' ntfs f>t or, 
attention on these aids. Then. ton. slie must te.is h -pi'shi tr-hinsjinv 
for using pictorial aids, For example, when thihhrn .in to (soountj} .1 
picture map in their rending, .she shnnld exphnn the tctluoiiur <4 ilrsik 
ing and supplementing the text matter witii tins map and oJ . 'imhinnij; 
both aids to get a fuller comprehension. She slutiild .iFo i;r.r medtd 
instruction in reading and using tlic scale nr kes- fh.it ,n < omp.disrv she 
map. Similar guidance should he given to irelp pnpd^ tlUdncIs rv-c the 
simple graphs that they encounter in llua'r tcatlmr;. 

. . . asking genuine thought questions 

Genuine thought questions must Ik; an mltni.d p,nl of am jnMi'.i.nn 
designed to improve eoniprchensiou. and the IcshIiu urn-! yo-rd f 
common pitfalls in the questioning of children. 1 Ik s« , !(kUk}c 

centering children’s attention on imimpntfant. iscilatcd rjc.nud fsnm 
their reading. This is often done' in the name o( "•hriVmg t Miupu Imi 
sion.” Because genuine thought t|iiestions arc not ahs.iv. r.isv to ruthe 
and because children arc often asked to write "vliurf .mssvtis ti* ipu ,linu-. 
the following types arc frequently ]mt hcfnrt: childicn: "\\‘hv h-ol thr 
Scouts gone out on the liike? What did Frank Matmmj’ dr-tout''" 

In addition, children arc often told to look up the ansvvci tm .i 'p-niu 
page, or they ate asked a cpicstion that can he aiisucud lu tlu <SKrit 
words of the book. Children may find these answers .md Ik: ptai-ct! foi 
their direct quoting of the author's words. But in le.dits the jwpd^ m,n 
have been merely “quoting words," unaware of their imamug .md latl 
ing in understanding of them. Activity of I his kind is not traiinm; m 
re, search or in comprehension, ll is (raining in suiierlh i.ihls. It loults in 
emphasis on reading for sentence meaning alone, mste.id of uadmg in 
the light of broader context. Locating isolated and muelatrd f.nts gnes no 
practice in grasping the meaning of the .sentence as td.ited to tlie total 
flavor and background of the material the clnldtcn ate reading, 
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Wliilt kinds of questimi.s slumld the teadicr ask to promote growth in 
comprehension? A few concrete examples may help clarify this problem. 

T o derive tlie nio.st benefit from these examples, the teacher might well 
turn to and read the .story "Out of Ii)cfeat” in pATri.s and PATirFiNDiiR.s, 
pages 62-76. After reading this story the teacher might ask only such 
questions as; 

What did Will FindJay fell the Governor in his hrst interview with hhnF 
Who was to carry the Governor’.s letter to the lAench? 

\X'hy w;is an Knglish fori to be built at the fork.s of the Ohio? 

When did Wa.shington meet Will Findhiy ;ig;n'n? 

WJjat did the French coinniiwdcr tel] Washington? 

Obviously, these are isolated "fact ciuestions,” Answering them requires 
little thought and little ability to grasp e.ssenti;il meanings. Now compare 
such questions with tlie following ones: 

Why do you .suppose Faster expected the Governor to vent his anger on 
young Findlay? 

Did Cieorge and Will meet when and where they planned to? 

Did GolfineJ Trent reach the Ohio before Wa.shington did? What makes 
yon think Trent reached the forks of the Ohio Jliver .some time before 
Washington arrived at Fort Lc lioeuf? 

Vi'liat tniglit lead you hi think the eonnnander who told Washington that 
the French would not leave the Ohio knew that French troop.s were 
estahlished in Fort Ouquesue? 

Notice that questions like tlicse cannot he answered by recourse to the 
exact words of the hook. 'Hie child imi.st think and relate the meanings 
of many sentences to answer them. Notice also that the questions do not 
ask for uselcs.s detail. By such c|ucstion.s as these, the teacher can do 
much to improve tlie eliilclren’s :ibility to grasp the csscnti;il mcaning.s 
in what Ihev read, and Iry sueli c|uesti()ns she can as'oid a practice ;ill too 
common in teueliing today—that of centering attention on j.solated facts 
Or unimportant details. 

HxffcHent hclp.s . . . are provided in the Gnnn-acOcrKS and the I’liiNK- 
anu-Do BfK)KK to fnrther growth in the ability to comprehend what is 
read. Questions and suggested cli.scussion.s in the lesson plans, for example, 
are genuinely tliuught provoking and carefully planned to avoid treating 
isolated facts or umicces.sary detail, s. Frequent suggestions and cxcreisc.s 
arc also provided to aid eliiklren in visiudi-Aing what they arc reading, to 
grasp main ideas and c,s.scntial details, to sec relationships and organr/c 
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ideas. And of particular .signifitance in niipimisiu Ic u *!*. 

attention given to inforuiatinnal uiatnial in tin I nr.*- v.; l*<- f < * 
Presentation of informational material prrimiilt>. » ■.» ; ; »v, o 
materials that are divorced from phil .slim (nn of am. 1 1 h v . d 

training is provided for promoting atenrale ininjin hi uH<'n ‘<5 v. 5i n: in 
rial as .science, .social stiidie.s, and other cmiteut Ui.iJ ,»? .i 3 >.ut 

of the upper-grade curriciilimi. 

REACTION TO MATERIAL f?fIAD 

To react to luaterial reail . . . tlu' clnh! mi!'! iml ‘esh, 'Si.iril’, 
grasp the author's meaning; he must think aimnL ml'Mli , lu I ')■ . "Ud 
to the author’s ideas and to the style in whhh since nli 
jrresented. He nm.s't respond to tlie ideas .g.iincd fh«-iu/;5i i /, I \ 
reflecting ahont them, relating them to his own tAiuiitmi . le -u-iui; 

emotionally stirred hy them, eomparing am! tniiSvv-li;i;' tfern u iM,-, Sir 
ideas gained from related materials, e(e. Risuliiig i, oust alun hv fin - 'ed' 
as he experiences appropriate readions to svh.ii In.- trad,; (h< :< !»- ' 
thing po.s.sihle .should he clone to lielp him grow in lii*. .iIcIjU v ,• t.'! 
actively to the material he reads. 

To stimulate critical and emotional reactions * - . ihv 

teacher mast guide cli.scii.s.siou so that llie child timsi h. « -r, 
oration of “What does the author say?" to a loir iti< i,)!!' )! >-ii ' U .h i? ' r , 
this material mean to me?" hi .so tloiiig. he is liim imniUi; ,d 1 3- ■■ ■ 1 '■■ilir i- 
his responses will probably he unlike (liose of his >i.ir iji.tu 'I3nv< s’ dl 
not always be a “right aaswer’’ to <iuc;stuiiis hnohim* , ioidn u . pi ; 
sonal reactions. Instead, aimvcrs will-aiul should he ui ». uv 

according to the indivkhial child’s own past cxpriiuix . .md lu ,-s. !-u:; 
standards of judgment. What teacher, for example. u>u!d di iruaU tin- 
one right answer to .such reaction cpieslions as 'A\ hat v..e, tla ot 

the people in the neighborhood to Maxiiii’.s expuiimiit ■" Dm ynj tlmik 
people would react in the .same way today? Whal wi.nhl wm ii.f.e I'Tm 
under similar circumstances?’' 

Boys and girls .should frecpieiilly liave the cippMihnidv in rr.e liwu 
reactions to poems, stories, or books as a whole, Xml lu ir .i;misi 
opinions shoulcl be icspceted. I he leatbci should not j ■ liohl 

to like every poem or every book that he reads. Iiuhcd %1 h- - imuhl u. »!./$; 
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Illut sftinc vvh(ik‘hc;u'l(.!d, lioiicsl cli.vsfHters will do much to ouikc reading 
discussions genuine and worth wink. 

Out of class discussions Iwscd oil cliildrcn’s reactions to wluit tlicy have 
read can conic a clearer recognition of values, increased capacity to read 
critic ally, and tolfiance for the views and reactions of others. In tlie course 
of suc h disc nssions iliiUlnai can round ont ideas' and iinclcrslanclings that 
were intomplefe or lui'/.v at the outset. 'I'hey can learn to make worth- 
vs'liilc sugj'istioiis and reac liotis of others a part of flicir own lliiiikiiig. 

A 1 oiimioii mistake in the leacliiiig of reading is, however, to make 
little oi no ptovision for inlctprehilion beyond a comprehension level. 
Boss and girls are often asked to give the author's meaning, hut they are 
no! so tucjiuailly recpiired tej react critically and cniolionally to wliat tlicy 
hau; read, loir example, after reading tlic .second story in Paiiis .-vni) 
P.s iin iMu HS. Ihc teaelier might slop with such eomprehensioii cpiestions as: 

W'haf (iid Afrs. .Maiming say ahont playing the game? 

Did (.'.ifolinc ;Ki;e/)t defeat graeefnJJy? 

But tlie fcaclut' who is alert to the value of reacting critically will not 
slo[t with «|ntslions of lliis type. Slie will supplement them willi sneli 
](uniit ainc ijiu slions as; 

Ihuv did Mis. Maiim'iig's advice help ehange /oaima as a person? As a 
tcmiis pljyrt? 

Mas /oaima really in a slinup or did she /nsl lliiiik so? 

M'h.it advii e would i-oii liavc given Joanna? \X''i)nId your advice and Airs. 
Xf.nmhig's ajipJy to nlhcr games heside.s lenm's? 

These lalii i cineslions force the child to think ahont what he has read, 
to make iiikremes. to lellest on llie wiscloiu or fairness of tlie aetion of 
cliaiai teis in the story, and to relate the story to life experieiiecs. Onestions 
of lliis kind can deseloii liahits of thinking (liaf can he of great importance 
to hotli individual and society. But such cineslions are freciuenlly ouutled 
from teaching because they eaniiol he answered eonvcnienlly in writlca 
foiiii. 

Olivionsly, ([neslions lliat stinmlate critical reaelioii do not lend tliein- 
sclves readily to short form written answers. Allhongh .skillfully prepared 
exciciscs or worfchook materials eoutrilmle to helping youngsters do the 
type of thinking re(|iurcd to make iiiferenees and judgments, complete 
reliance slumltl not he placed on e.'ccrci.scs alone. Kxertises in tliom.sclves 
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offer too little opportunity for the sharing of ideas or for the )nnthtis ,i»in!) 
of ideas as a result of this sharing process, 'I lie gieatest gonsth m .dulits 
to think clearly about and to react intelligently to what is read nm ! - oiin 
through carefully planned oral discussion. In these disc iissions the teat her 
should raise challenging c[Ucstions and sliould cx|k.‘cI s.wsnnj ansssets. 
One child, for example, might on first thought gisc approuil to the ide a 
of giving up playing a game because he eoulchri win at it lint after 
hearing the judgments and opinions of other Ikivs aiicl giiK. he nnalif tu* 
longer support his original conclusion. 'Hie oppoi tiinity to pool jiulipm iif .. 
to support personal conclusions, and to rccogiiii'e the in.ipptojMufr iie‘.« 
of wrong respon,sc,S' can conic only through the right kind of ilisnr.'iuu, 
Of course, not all pupils will be able to read with etjiial svodoni and dfi ■ 
tivcnc.ss to what they read, hut it is essential that every pupil h.ue ,ni opp.tr 
tunity to grow in this phase of reading and that he rcecis c tieedid '.Innuhis 
and guidance. 

It is important, too, that at all times the teacher refrain ftom rou-idn 
ing a child’s reaction "wrong" or ‘'inappropriate" imlil she ime ■an'.tfr', Jin 
basks for his reaction, Mach indiviclnars reaefitm lo a selcdioo -houlr! b» 
respected, and each child should have a civante to state I lie u .i wtn ha- 1 
of his views, 

If, however, after due consideration of Ins reasoning, a thilrVs pnomrl 
reaction is obviowsly inappropriate, it is the teachei's rcspoiivibilitr to hdp 
the reader change his outlook or modify his existing stand, nds of ludmur n! 
Here again some of the mo.st worth-while teacliiiig ran conn a*, (hr js id! 
of group discussion and evaluation. 

To prcsciit poetry effectively . . . the teacher should temem 
her that its strongest appeal i.s to the emotions, "Poetry smptiwv and dt 
lights; it sings like music; it uvakes you feel intensely; in siur.ing word',. >1 
gives you an arresting tliouglit, plus a shiver up your hacklHiuf. \\ iuir 
poetry means these things to you, you ha\c genninely eiijmid it. it r, 
poetry to you. When it leaves you just where you were, ndtlu r atotiM.d 
nor amused, neither enchanted nor .solaced, then poetry has not h.qijKWri 
to you, it ha.s passed you by. So with eiiildrcn, if luietry Ic.iscs tlwin 
puzzled or apathetic, tlicy have not ta.sted poetry.’’' 

'Ropriiilcd from Children .vid fkmh, by May Hill Arbiitliimt. In t.l Sr. at 

Foresman and Company. (The following cliMusMoii of pnttn' i-, lucvd ..i. 

material from this book.) 
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l’n[)iis rcnctions to poetry will be bciglitcncd if their cars are attuned 
to tlie .Mil)llctie,s and r-arielics of rliytlimic patterns found in the poems of 
such skilled literary craftsmen as are represented in Paths and Patti- 
I t\T)i Hs. I hey irinst learn to respond to the poet’s words— for although 
these same words arc found in prose, the poet uses them more melodiously 
and with more striking effect. It is the .sensory and associative .significance’ 
of words found in good poetry that gives the lines those ‘'overtones” of 
lueaiiing that tlie child often feels without lieing able to define. Words 
that stir the imagination, that speak to tbe senses, that provoke sudden 
laughter, that move the reaticr or the listener deeply and strangely although 
he* cannot say why, sueli words arc the very Ironc and marrow of ysoctic 
die lion. 

If good poetry is well jrresentcd. it may add to thc’ child’s day a moment 
of delight, or give lum a new dream to dream over in solitude, or leas'C him 
with a diarpcned awareness of life. 'I'hc upper-grade teacher has a signifi- 
cant eontiihntion to make in establishing poetry as a permanent source 
of pleasure— as a way hy which thc child may be carried out of himself 
ami conte bac.-k to his own concerns happier, warmer, perhaps even a bit 
wiser. As he reads or hears fine poetry, his spirit may be enlarged by tliat 
montent nt aiiprceialion of and identirieaticm with the poet’s thought. 

I’oeliy can vspanci the vision, add ricliiiess to laughter and beauty to 
dnanis; Imt not if it is treated as material for nnaly.sis or as thc basis of 
reading exeteises. .Skillful cpiestioning and discussion are not tbe kcy.s 
lor unlocking or lieigbtciiing eliildren’s reactions to poetry, 'riic teacher 
nmst le.nn to wait for <‘hildrcn’.s reactions. When they have heard or read 
.1 |Kietn. a quest ion or an honest if hesitant cimnnent tliaf is really their 
own is an indication of reaction. If they are silent, mayhap they me too 
much micUn thc spell of the poet to marshal llieir reactions and iTjin.slatc 
them into words. 

When cluldten begin to bring in poems of their choosing, when they 
begin to ask for poetry— these arc thc ultimate tributes to its power and 
to the way in which it bus been presented Iry the teacher. 

In the icsson plans for thc poems in Pattis and PA-nti'iNnHns every at- 
tem))t is made to give the teacher herself thc "feel” of poetry— thc auditory 
pallcrns of the singing words and the mood of thc poet. It is the hope of 
Ihc authois that these lesson plans will aid teacliers in presenting fine 
poetry so that children will feel it a.s well as imclcrstand it. Young adules- 
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cents dcliglit in rliythm, lone color, ciuk-nuc, all that };«h . luin the nn Stuiy 
of verse. It is hoped that the upper grade teat her, bm. ttdi vnm tin -ne; 
ing quality of poetry and will nmlerslaiul how to l>ung ofit it*, tiu amsu; 
without spoiling its sang or its eniotional apiJeal. 

Concrete sngge.stions . . . arc given in the (Ifin! Koo»,e foi jimduu; 
the discussion and interpretation of all sehitione m 'nj !i a v. r- tl'h 
children arc led to think abcint what tliey have n -rd hi St no ■ ->f '\\ !< ,i 
does this inalcrial mean to me?’' ■riiiongliont (he hemi pirn, lu Ui; 
Guidebooks and the exorcises in ihc 'I iiink am» 1 )n snjSfJj )! . nr 

especially designed to aid boys and girls in lellei Img un f!u semSi.asi i 
of ideas gained tlirongb reading, in relating lemlmg ti» hit ivp, inn-' , 
in reacting emotionally to wbat has been re.’ul. in lompifm;; -im! ■ ku 
trusting materials from various .sources, and in n t ngiuVsni; .nut quvt j eij-.i!,; 
fine literary craftsniansbip. The teacher is given v.iln.iblc n • !■“»' }ci 

helping hoys and girls inoclify judgnieiits, exji.md fii'-t u. .ti tn iie-. .nnl 
evcntnally come to a elearer rceognilion ot v.rim , anti .m m n ei-i 
capacity to read critically and appreciatively. 

INTEGRATION AND USE OP IDEAS GAIIHT) 

1ni«!|$rntion «f Mcas in rcmlin^ . . . -aiiU ji.et tsptu 

cnce is the final step in interprelaiion. Pupils b.ue nul n .db, b oo' d !'■ 
interpret in the broadest .scn.se of the tena milil tliiv i.iii ntli .etd 
apply ideas they have gained from reading in s.itisfsmj; mS' ib snai 
curiosities, in .solving personal and .social problems, ;ind in i niKbsm: Unit 
own personalities. 

If reading is to furnish the child with woilb while ide.ils. atiitndt .. .md 
concepts which he in turn can incoiporatc into bis nun thmlio;: .md 
behavior, the right kind of reading nialeikil nmsl lie ustd. I In u r, 
obviously a place in the upper-grade reading piognmi for huo .tujii , 
and biographical material about famous men and women. .S'm h ui.Ui imIs 
clarify for children worthy ideals, goals, and enuises of lojuim! .isnl 
stimulate chiklrcn thcinselvc.s to reach toward them. Just jis olwa.iidv 
there is need for reading material about wholesome aitivitus ol 1 »ms'. 
and girls today. For example, through smh stories ns "■I'ony's Holdn" m 
Paths and Pathfindeks eliildvcn get an undeislaiidiiig of smh quahlu s a*, 
loyalty, good sport, snum.ship, and im.sclfislmcss. Subtly presentetl m this 
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itory, ton, :hi' the ideas aljout .sharing the re.spon,sibililiG,s at home and 
having ( fiusidcialinn for oUicis. The, sc ideas appear in tlie normal course of 
the unfolding of the plot, 'riioy arc not .snpcrinipo.sed nor arc they 
“picachy" in tone. Sucli ideas merely objectify e.xpcriencc.s boy.s and girls 
tlicaiscUes may have liad in their relalion.s with others, 'I'licy olTer a 
basis for n pmely impersonal disenssion and cvuhiaficni of types of attitudc.s 
and liehasior, 

■f liiae is .also need for a variety of reading uiatcrials related to each 
ollut in tlK-iiie niitl tontenl; e,g., a v:iriety of materials eentcriug around 
tlte <nildoo! \v<nld, a given period in history, life in the modern niaehiuc 
age, etc. 'I luse niafeiials furnish the prereejnisile biickgrcmnd for using 
ideas gained from one .source fo modify or enrich ideas gained from other 
sonn'es. we.ilth of materials to whicli children can go to satisfy their 
own cmiosities or solve their own prolrlenis is ireces.sary if reading is ter 
eiuich exist iiig harkgroimds of ex[)eriencc and hroaden cliiklrea’s con- 
cepts and onllooks, 

then lliongh the thild may iiave access to a wide range of reading 
matt liats, he ss ill g.aiu litllc from reading tru sneh a topic a.s “Antarctic 
hApi'dilioiis," for example, if he does not get new ideas as he reads, if he 
does not ttiiiiliine tliese ideas with what he already knows and tlin.s 
inoditv and exjtand tiis oiispual eoneepls into Irroader nnderslaucling.s. 
.Similnlv, il may pnifil a lonely, di.seoma.ged ehild little if lie reads such 
a stoiv as "Kuiiier of I’annirol" and yet cannot apply any of the idca.s lie 
gains to tiis own pciMinal pvohleins. Cdiitdven must see the conneelion 
belwetn what Iluv read and what they do if they are to ase tlie ideas 
tliey atijiiiie lluongli re.nling. 

Il is not enough for children to comprehend, to tliiuk aho\it, and to 
reac I to the aiillior's ideas, 'they innsl take the furtlier step of integrating 
tliesc iiieas amt making direct apiiliealiou of tlieni in their own behavior 
or in tlieir own wa\' of looking at tilings, liy leiiniing to integrate and to 
make direct application of what they read to their own activities and 
luhavior. ihildieu may in time change their ontlonks or coucepts, modify 
Iheii [imposes and inlentions. and determine new eour.ses of action. 

'I'lits fiinvtitMi reading ... in promoting luental, sciciiil, moral, 
and emolioiial ,",iowtli on the part of boys and girls lias not always conic 
in for its full share of attculion. The teaclicr who .senses the need for 
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helping children integrate and apply informatinu gained m rt adnii; i<< 
satisfy their intellectual curiosities and to ftiiicli iinprjtt.nit Mautpl'. ru.r, 
not always sense the more subtle %-akies reacliiig can have, l lirniigh ttadsug. 
the child should receive help in clarifying his persona! goals aurl rdcal.. 
he should also be aided in developing attitudes of consukLitnm tow-ud 
others, fair play, love of truth, and other desirable su< ia! anti pcf oo.d 
characteristics. For example, application rtf wliat has lurn uad is fuui' 
tioning at its most fruitful level when a iluld, iimulfnl of ,i |»,n.dbl 
situation he has met in reading, conscirarsiy chooses a drUif »df but bou 
orable course of action. 

The teacher has three main fnnetums to pctfortn in litlping sousit; 
adolescents integrate and apply what they read to then nssn ailnilH s 
and behavior. She nnist make available a .sufficient ainoinit of osidm:,; 
material of the right kind, and .she must motis.ite and guide dsM nssion'. 
centering around this reading material. In addition, ‘•he mii-.l i.i|ut-d!/? 
on every possible situation in tire classroom for the appheitioji of ssba? 
has been read. 

Specific aids ... for the integration and ajiplHatioii of tdi.is :;.sms,d 
in reading are inherent in the Basic Reading I’rogr.rm. 1 !u ‘ilctimo, m 
Paths AND pATni'TNnKR.s are designed to furnish hoys am! gub- \silb vsmiU 
while ideas, ideals, attitudes, and concepts which lln\ i .in imoipoiaft 
into their own thinking, lichavior, or activities. I.c'.sou pl.tns ni ilu 
Guidebooks help the teacher in guiding discussions and i .ipit.ibviiii', on 
everyday experiences in .sncli a way that cliildrcn art; cm oin.ijx <1 fit ho 
in their own activities idcu.s they gain from reading. '1 he iinif oig.nn/.t 
tion of materials in the Rcador.s and in the Thixk ami Do Hook*, .dso 
insures boys and girls tlie opportunity to read widely atnmt .r topi. . to 
integrate ideas gained with what they already know, ami tliu'. modifv 
and expand their original concepts inrd undcrstaiuliugs, 
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_ESSON PLANS 


im projjmm of isyNtoinatic iii,<;triic>tiou . . . in rending based 
on r.vnis AN'ii P,uin (sm KS is provided for the teacher in the lesson plans 
ill tins Chiini KOOK. 'Ihc steps in the lesson plans for both prose and poetry 
sekrtions luut: ahisuly been stated in the Introduetion. However, since 
no two sevvtilh ipade groups are exactly alike, the teacher may need to 
expand. \ar\. or abridge liicse lesson plans according to the needs of the 
indivichtal pupils. 

To provklo for the varyJiij^ itooclN ... of individuals in any 
group, the tear 1 k.t must know each child intimately— his l)ackgroiind of 
expetictues, tiis iiilctesls. his allitndc toward reading, and his .strengths 
anti weaknesses in reading skills. Knowledge gained from the initial dis* 
tiissioii in ptepatalittn for reading a given .selection oftcir gives the teacher 
salnahle clues about ehildten’s general iirforination, their indcpct'idcnt 
te.rding. and their personal e.xperienee.s. 'I'hi.s knowledge aids not only in 
Iniilding ncedetl hackgrontul for interpreting the particular selection hut 
also ill detenniniirg how gaps in iirforination and experience can be bridged 
through use of additional related reading material. 

In Intcriircfatioii ... of the story, provision for iiidi- 

vidnal cliffejcnees may alsrr he made. If a teacher know.s ii child's specific 
strengths ami weaknesses (ii reading, .she can direct her ciuc.slioirs in the 
light of Ills ability as well as his experiential background and thus build 
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up his feeling of security iiiicl .success. 'Hu: supt iiciS n-nki ui r. in .r-ked 
challenging cjucstions which involve cliffiiult jiulgturid * nstl infin nd ’ 
The slow reader may be asked .simple (jiHstiiun. sui b a-- kV h.U ssa"' 
Tony’s hobby?” TIic questions suggested in the k’-sun jdan. tin; I m-f 
only on the understanding of the piintcd p.igc but -ib'n mi fhr hsld ■ 
reactions to the ideas presented. When the elnhlnn .nr .ekd 'Whs* 
do you think about this?” the teacher slmnld n spi , f (.eh nidr.!dn d 
answer. If the child’s rcaetion seems (omplctcly in.rppropu.df . "in b- sdis 
try to discover the reason behind it. Tluotn'li .I'.kitn; qiir et -'tfle ;■ 

in the group and bringing out the reason hn e.nh rqmn^e.j. tht ti - Lf ! 
may lead the child to modify liis reaction or th.inge his onthful. 

Exercises for oxleTulinpi sltills , . . and sne/’c.tn^Si'. iut s tab 

lishing c.s'scntial habits in reading, tliinkiiiL', and l.jnnmn'H' an n r.i 
each lesson idan. The .skills and alhlilics that au mipdn !/’d jsj ila 
section of the lesson plan arc .sticnglheucd and thidth, apph! d ,r. !!» 
child ascs the Tiiink-anu-Do Book. Mach pags* slundd bi mu! .u dn !?tn< 
reconnncncled in the lesson plans and accorrliiig to tin- sinti ifMsi' ptir.mfi d 
in the TiiiNK-ANii-Do Book on the page itself. 

The value of exteiidiiipt iiitercNlh' » . , in .md « spamhu;: thr 

theme of each unit in Paths ano PATin tNoiHS i.iiinol hr mm; i* msdi.', d 
In the Ic-ssoii plans wortli-svliile Miggeslions are givtn (nj t stindjiT.; mtn 
c.sts through wide reading, crealivc e.vpressioii, disui siun -. sj u.d .mi . .Cvo! 
direct experiences. In addition, many pag<s in llie 'J lUNr: vm-. Hu Utn.k 
present ehallenging material that e.viraiuls a given iimt linm*- .ind th.st 
aids in developing the basic concepts, general i/almio. and mffir.f . th.it 
are common to all .selections and aelivilies in llie imil. 

The teacher who uses the le.sson plans as |ln- baov for hu If. i? lung, 
procedure will find that .she lias a practical. Ilcsiblc juoip.mi wimh .an 
meet the needs and further the abilities of each < hild. 
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I’a^cs 4v76 of flu’s C-uiukhook 
Unit I of Paiiis and Pathfinuicks . . . 



It^zcnp^ Jhpiencans 
o 


H HE ADVENTURES . . . set forth in the stories of this unit are 
those in which many seventh-graders would like to have a part. The 
activities are those which young people can understand and enjoy — 
a hobby show, a tennis tournament, some Boy Scouts' experiments 
with a heliograph, a home-gardening project, and the experiences 
of two children in a haunted desert. 

Seventh -graders are striving for the security adulthood seems to 
offer, as evidenced by their desire to show mature judgments and 
their eagerness to measure themselves by adult standards. They are 
interested in themselves, and they are willing to evaluate themselves. 
They want to be well-liked, and many of their problems are personal 
ones about getting along with others. 
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The problems and doubts of the story characters m thts unit iue. 
like those of the young reader, of a personal nature There is thp 
boy who is too shy to enter a contest himself; the girl who dnes nrf 
understand how to meet defeat in the game she piays; the Bry Sc Hits 
who act like Intelligent adults in an emergency; the typical ackilescrn*'. 
who have clashing opinions on gardening; the brother and seder who 
are proud of the bravery of their great-great-grandfather A\ pupd'; 
share their reactions to the traits of character exhibited iry the pcopin 
they read about in these stories, and as they drscuss the jserr.^ na! 
problems that are reveaied. they may gain insight that wii! Vicip them 
in the adjustment to and the solution of their own problrms 

INTRODUCING THE BOOK 

When copies of Paths and PATHiTNnrRs arc cliviribnted. shut 
on the title, the cover, and the general appear a n t, c of the ImmjI. 
pupils to turn to the title page. Call atlcntion to the tiariic'i- nf the anthers 
and explain that these three nicti did nut write the in the Iw^nk 

hut collected them from various- .soiines. On the Chaifurt^ jug*, n.uln- 
-vvill find the name of the author of each story. In this Intuk the authi.i'' 
name also appears under the title on the fust p.u;c nf r.Hh 'tfijs. .i , 
page 8, Mention that the .solcction.s in the Ixrok art; prcscutt-d in gmop 
according to the different types of pathfurdcr. Ask mciubt-ts of tin- * las' 
to skim the table of contents to find svhith unit is abuiif histuiii al path 
finders (“Pathfinders of America’’); wliicli is alwiut palhfiudcis wlin 
for the betterment of mankind (“neroes uf Service" f. Pupils may thru 
try to decide what kind of pathfinder they will read alHiof in <a< h nf 
the other units, 

Suggest that pupils look at the pictures lo sclrit -a sjhuCu sUny they 
think they will enjoy. Direct a di.scussioii on how pit tints toutnlnitr to 
the book. Ask, “Do you prefer colored pictures? If so. why?" Cilaidy 
the idea that pictures are freciucntly helpful in inltipretiiig the 
and explain that the authors of Patils- axu PA'inim-mn*! lunc iitt hided 
other helps, too. Call attention to the last group of items in the taldr 
of contents-IIclp Yoursclfl, Bibliography, Glossary, ami Ptonum lalmii 
of Proper Names. Suggest that pupils turn to the’ lr.uk of the Swink tu 
see what kind of help is provided. Ask them lo ic.ul the iulimhutorv 
paragraph to the Help Yourself section on page dSh, 
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Call attention to tlic first paragraph under the title “T’ony’s Hobby” 
and explain that this is called a background note. Then mention that 
background notes are not needed for some stories, while for others the 
reader needs special preparation. Have the students skim the first few 
pages of the Help Yourself .section and notice that “The Mc,s.sagc from 
the Sun” has a rather long background note and that all the stories have 
cx])Umatit)ns of several phrases.* Call attention to these explanations and 
point out that the number of tiic page on which the phrase occurs is 
given in boldface type and that the phra.se itself is printed in italics. 
Have pupils tin II to page 471 and find the second note for page 140, 
“Muy inalo.” Is.xplain that the pronunciation and meaning of all foreign 
words used in the honk arc given in these notes. Remind pupils that 
they will really lielp themselves and make their reading easier if they 
make use of these notes. 

Ne.\t examine the Hildiography (pages S04-507) and explain that these 
jrarticular books have been listed because they provide more of the 
same kind of reading adventures found in Paths and PAain'iNDKUS. 
Stimulate interest in reading these books by asking class members to 
conimenl briefly on any books in the list wbieli they liai’c already read. 

'I'lien turn to the Clos.sary (pages 508-'524). Lead pupils to tell liow 
this section of the liook will help them, Bring out the fact that the 
Clossaty gives the prounneiations and meanings of many words that arc 
not in the Help Yourself notes. 

Have the class examine the Prommeiation of Proper Names (pages 
sZfi) and explain that many proper iianies arc pronounced in the 
Help Yourself notes but that the most difficult ones arc also listed here, 
alpliabeticallv, for C|uiek reference. A.sk members of the group to think 
of situations in which tin's list will be particularly helpful; c.g., in oral read- 
ing. in ilramati/.ing the .stories, and in di.scussions. 

Isome pupils may be iiitcrcssted to know that the Acknowledgments 
(pages i27-52iS) li.st the books and inagaxincs from which the .stories in 
P.vrns ANU P.vniTiNiii',KS were taken and also the names of the artists 
who made the' illu.strations. Art-minded students may recall having seen 
the names of some of these artists in books or magazines. If they do not, 
.suggest that they look for them in the future. 

' 111 ptcsiriitmi' till- .sUiricv, llic leather will, (if tdiir.se. [imvide iKlditidiial liaekgtoiiiid 
tnaterial an needed. 
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INTRODUCING THE UNIT 
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To set tlic stage for the stories in “Yonn^ Ann 
discussion of pupils' cxperieiic'cs, aelisitit"'. -jtKtf.., iiin; 
teacher should lead the class to cii'-Miss infonn.'ily tup t 
activities they enjoy, and orpani/ed qroiij) 


•IS. 


■). U! Win 


iir h 


A.,.,!, 


as Boy or Girl Scouts. Junior Red Chosv ;iiid raid* a Gi 

Whenever possible, the teacher should lUjiiSdi.'' 
for carrying the discussion beyond mm- .itioosU'. cf .*■ t 
tunc moments she might invite eonsid! Mfimi »<{ huv. 
situations and point out Imw iiilclli;;ri)l i onpi s.itioo, 
selfishness, or tiuick thinking made the tx]KHcn«i- di 
successful or enjoyable. 

The teacher might also call attention to sinuliictn . 
experiences and those told about in sloiif, or lionk'- Inn-, 
bers of the class. Then add. "The slorie-. in Unit ! {>1} 
who arc about 3 'our age. The.se clinraiTcis ate siiv mo" 
like .sports, belong to dubs, go to .school, and h;ne hohbu > 
interesting persons to know.” 


■n'Jhifv .1 

. . ii< 
•r. ' j .1 ' n. 
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i PAGES 8- 1 9 ► 


cMoUHf> 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Have the pupils locate the title of the first sloiy in the t.iidr t4 tnsttnit' , 
commenting that this i.s the story of a .sehoolbia's liobbv. A1 
individuals to tell what the story would he ahont it it told oj iJun o*,uj 
hobbies instead of Tony’s. I'aicouragc ehiss members to c\p! mt irnsv lie s 
became intere.stcd in Lheir hobbic.s. how miieh time they i]v\nU Ui tln in, 
with whom they share them, and whether their hohhiis in'.ol>,« .m *, s 
penditurc of money. Ask pupils to turn to page S ;uid kmk at Iht |»i Ujit. , 
Encourage comments on the Hobby Fair poster; Iheu su;',j',t 4 ih.tt j.u|ii|s 
look at the picture ou page 13 to find out what Tony's hobby w.ic. 

Write the word.s marionalte and jmppet on the blmibo.rul .uul d.nil; 
the idea that marionettes arc puppets that are moved by .stiing.v. i Vufi(h't 
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is tlu,' Icnii: nitiriitucllv, llic spccifif.) Kxphun tliaf Midi dolls 

h;i\c l;u:n |)oj)n!;u fur luiiulu'ds of yoars with the ])coplc of other lauds 
and tliat I’iiioi 'hio and I’liiuh and Judy me favorite puppet diameters. 
Meiitinu tliat ‘loiiy'.s father and luolher came from a couiifry where 
puppets h.ivt, laaii loved for ceutuiies and ask pupils to read on page 
of ilie nd]t ^ omsdf sciiiou to liiui mil from what eomilvv 'I'oiiv’.s parents 
(.mu:. ,\l.o diual atfeiilinu to tlie Help Vonrsdf notes which explain 
cxpii : ‘ I'lir. u a d on ]ia:*i;s 1?. and Ut -'“amhliiig iiag," “a kulv named Cxies.” 
and "a iadv who km w Imw to turn men into pigs.” While on llie lilaek- 
bo. ltd tlu wnub' lehes. /iiii/i/sy. /in/ihnh, /Jim.sy, smu.gg/cd and explain that 
llir (do.‘. ny gives the meaning ami pioimm iation of these word.s. 'I'hen 
wnie t’/)/, (.'eo’s. Vii‘.i<rj>i)iu and mention tliat the promineialioii of lliese 
wolds is gi'.ni III the sciiioii called "Promim iation of Proper Names,” 
A’-k pupils to tnni to this scdioii of the hook and look up eadi name, 
(dusk to see if lluy derive the coned pioimiieialion. 

Ask. "Wild piulikiii did 'I'oiiy have, aeemding to the Help Yourself 
note?" I'Ajiiani that I oiiy had some other problems, loo. and .suggest 
that .1', pnpils uad ilic stoiy they will find out what they were and that 
tliev will also haul to know aiul to like Tony. 

EXTEldDlNG INTERPRETATION 

Pupils slitrtild n.nl the entire sloiy .silently before ilisenssing it. After 
till sill lit n.iihng. iliM iission shmilil center liisl on vvliat members of the 
class loiiml mil about Tony ns a peisoiu ‘I'lie pupils .slionld mention .sneli 
points as: he woiked hard after .school, he was ,shy and didn’t mingle 
cmmI- with the otlici hovs ami girls, lie planned his lime eard’iilly so that 
he uitild save an hour tsieh day for his brother. Hring out the fad that 
the pnppd show meaiil giving up his cnily free time during the clay and 
discuss how this showed his .sympathy and uusdfishucss. 

hliiier. I(ui. is defmitdy eliaraeleri/.ecl in this sloiv. Pupils slionld dis- 
cuss Ins motives in euteaiug Tony’s hubliy and .should give their reactions 
to his taking the inarioiielte show and entering it in the Hobby Imir, 
In c ase o! dilleiem es in points of view, have pupils justify their opinions. 
Hiing mil the idea that Islmer entered Tony's hobby even though he 
knew it would jiiobalily win out over lii.s own radio set and discuss what 
this .shows about Islmei as a pemiii. 
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After the discussion of Tony and Klmcr themscUr';. ra./uH-Jix <o{i 
sideration of their activities in connettion with thru ItohliH-. Pnpd. 
may describe Elmer's hobby, how Elmer might have Iv/omr intcJC'4rv! 
in it, and how much time it probably took Inm to hmld iiu- f-idut vrt 
They should also describe 'I'ony's preparation for Ins |)n}5|K t ’how. hi-i 
performance for Carlo, and how he presented the slims for fir-, r, |k«o! 
group. Ask a pupil to retell the story of "a lady iianied Cries 
Many boys and girl.s may. like 'rony. have interests mifside of ho<ti 
which they do not consciously tln'iik of as iiohbics. Km um.nr tlu nt to 
tell the class about any such activities whkh they cnpiv, ihe il.i'.'. ni.r. 
wish to discuss what iiiakc.s their interests hobbies «»? how |K(ip|r larr 
develop hobbies out of everyday inlercsts- 
The ability to make detailed interpretations of passaff * nifni nr.ohr-. 
reading between the lines. '^I'o strengthen this ability have Shs puinh- rc.ttl 
the last sentence in the .second paragiapli on page IS .oitl trl! wtj.jf thr 
.sentence says. Then a.sk tliem to tell why they think l-hmr looked th' 
other way. 'I'licy may next evamitte t!ic first sentem c- itf tin third iMMipaph 
on page 19 and tell how they think Elmer felt almirt siiimp;)nig the box 
out of Carlo’s room and what made him tonfess he fi.id done if 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILHILS 

Comprehending definitions . . . 'lo promtitc the .ihibls to muh 
prehend definitions of meaning in the light of given nontext, jetjimd 
pupils of Tony’.s problem in learning the meaning of the word 
Ask them to turn to page 12 and reread the first three p.ir.isp.rph'. 'Him 
ask them where they found the mcanirrg of the phrase ‘'an amblmg tiag.“ 
In discussion develop the idea that the Help Yourself so. lion expldits 
the meaning of some groups of words hut that the rouler nmvf ititii to 
the Glossary or to a dictionary to find the meaning of single words that 
bother him. Tlien say, “On page 17 the author of the story used the 
phrase ‘During all this hubbub.’ What did he mean?" After pupils have 
discussed the meaning, ask them to find the word hubinth in the Cdos*..uv 
and read the definition given there. Then ask them (o turn to |Mf;r 1”, 
find the sentence that begims "During all this huhbnh;' uiitl read’ tins 
phrase, using one part of the Glossary definition instead of the word 
hubbub. Follow the same procedure with the word flwwy, vvhidi is in 
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the last part of the .sentence. 'I'hen have pupil, s read aloud the whole 
sentence, svihstitvUing defined meanings for both hubbub and flimsy. 

\Vrite the following sentence on the hkclcboard: 

7*0X1}* looked at Klnicr witli a dubious .stare. 

Point In the word dubious, pronounce it, ask pupils to read the sen- 
tence .silently and find the word dubious in the Glossary. IIa\’c both 
definitifxns read idcnul and have the class decide whether the first or the 
.second cx])lains the meaning used in the sentence on the blackboard, 
'riien ask a pupil to read the sentence aloud, using one or .several words 
from lire definition instead of the word dubious. Use the same gencrxil 
procediiri' with the hfrldface wfxrds iit the .sentences below. 

1. In fautitsy, Curio siiw the hcuutifui hidy Tony described. 

2. 77)11}’' .S countenance was doleful vvJieii lie .saw Carlo crying, 
s, 7'liere was a large assemblage in the auditoriiiin. 

7, Carlo liked to make the miniature wooden figures, 

rNiuft mn<<»rialN . . . 7’hc stories in tlii.s unit provide 

man}’ opportimitics for extending the s'oung reader’s desire for and .skill 
in locating information in connection with his hobbies, .sports, and other 
activities that may be of pcv.soind interest to him. Many seventh-grade 
pujrils do not rcaii/.c that rnaga/incs provide up-to-date articles on such 
subjects and that tlicsc articles are listed for easy reference in the Renders' 
Guide to Veriodietil Lilcruturc. 'fo promote the ability to use the Renders’ 
Guide, write on the lilackhoard or mimeograph the following items (or 
similar ones from a more recent i.s.suc) ; 

HOBBIES 

Decorate with hobbies. D. Draper, il Good 11 120:170-1 My '45 
Kdneation's other half. \V, L. Lloyd, il Recreation 59:142-'? Jc '45 
Ilobhv hitching post. Sec monthly iuunber,s of Rotarian 
Librarians' show, Minneapolis public librar}'. IIobbic,s 50:114 My '45 
No time for tears! L. R. Church, il Am Home 34:17-19 Je '45 
See fjl.so 
Art, Amateur 
Photography 

Initiate discussion of UKigazinc,s or pamphlets about hobbies with which 
das.s mcrnlrers already are familiar. 'Pben explain how the Readers’ Guide 
might help them locale material about their own hobbies. Slmw the 
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class a copy of the Readers Guide and explain hs iivilf r,|. 1/. 
the references listed on the hlackhnard ; title of aitn.U’. -'-s.U/i. 




magazine, its bound volume number, pane immin 
to note that capital letters arc not used in the litU'. h vpi.,;; 
abbreviation il means illustrated and call .fttenJmn tr> fnr .-lo- 
used for the names of the montlis. I’niii! out al'o tin* h t sn 
of the Readers' Guide that explains the abbrcvi.itinn-. tv-rd f*'C ' 

of magazines. .... 

Then suggest that the problem in ndm; the Ke.it.erv C.tmh 
which articles will provide tlie iiifnrmation sv.inled. If mfmujte.n -d ■ 
a particular hobby is desired, suggest that it sum!.! hr bcltrr h -d. b t 


^ 1 ' '(1 ,1 ■ ^ “ 

5 1 

’.u1 • Op;!' 

'io 

U-i i P)'!3iV 

tl;' :'i u;!’ ’ 

til d ' > 5«tr 
iv,! 


(iinr 


that item— postage stamps, cnims. ete. - ralliei th.m the r/ is' i-d !v 
“Hobhics.” Explain the fLinclion of the cross nftumiv gr-tn 4f tJe, 
end of the items listed cm the bluckboard. 'I lun .tsk. “'If sou wAnh'. d t.t 
read about bobbies in general in order to thoo'-i a Imldri f- a vsvi ‘5f. 
which of the articles listed would ycni lead? If ymi -tdl h-id i,' ! s»mr;«! 
enough information, where else might yon look? la .id tJs' pir, iJ t*' 
suggest other issues of the same iiiag.r/.ines lislul. cspcn.dlv Ib bsh:. 
Recreation, and other issues of the Remler'i Guide. 

Let one pupil consult the Readns Guide ftii ,nti<k. on .n f,o 
hobby. Have liim look up all cross refc leiin anti Irne Shr tie- m,"/,' ! 
other bcaditigs under which he might hud atlibhon.d mfi*nt(.tli<nt. og. 
“Postage,” “Stamps,” “Collcdicms.” '■Philately," and the ‘.nbfiflr "po’ !.p;c" 
under names of foreign eonutiies, if the hobliy is si. imp soilntmi' 

Tliink-aml-lJo IE«»<»k . • . Use pages I and P u'.c ! of itir I iu\>. 
and-Do Book gives additional training in toinpuln luiiii}; i!<hmti<uis of 
meaning. 




3t« 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Reading newspaptirs and periodieal.s , . . 'Felt the jnspib. that 
frequently newspapers and magazines puldish tirticlcs ex[)laiiiim; hobbit ■. 
and leisure-time activities. Eneemrage tliem to watch foi mfottnatiou 
about their particular hobbies in cnrreiit publications. Later, r.ni' mtS) 
viduals a chance to share with the class any inlerestiug inforinatiim almut 
their hobbies which they have found through their reading. 
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ShoriM^ hwlilsips with «tlic*r#< ... Kncounigc boys and girls to 
discuss tbe reasons tlicy believe their own hobbies may be interesting to 
others. Consider with the pupils hobbies in which all members of the 
family might paitic'i])ate, .such as mationctfe construction, archery, toy 
making, indoor or ouidoor gardening, and collecting stamps, coins, hooks, 
or pic fures. Perhaps memhers of the class miglit plan a hobby show which 
would imhidc an exijibit of the products of parents’, tcacliers’, and 
( liildren’s bf»bbies. 

Mnkinf^ miirioiiottoN . . . Pupils may wish to make marif)ncttcs like 
'Pony’s or the sinii)k;r hand puppets. Some may write an original drama- 
ti/atiou or choose a .story to present to the class. The following books 
will prove helpful; 

Ackley. Kdith F. Meirinncttcx. 

Briiuntiicii Jr. "Mariouetlcs, Ihnv to Make 'I’hcm.” Vol. 8. 

Hufauo. Remo. Mat\ic Slrint^s. 

Fiikleii, Bessie; A. JUnidhottk of Fist Vtippets. 

Ml haae. h’lcdeiiek J. 'Pony .Sorg MtirioiiLitc Book. 

Hossbaeli. (ihailes F. .Mtikini^ Mariouetlcs. 

W'aiiier, Frames I., Kiigdrim/Jin Mariouetlcs. 

Kxion.sion reading! . . . Boys and girls will find the Bibliography in 
P.stns ANo P.vnn tM)i us an aid in locating good books to read inde- 
pemlenlly. To introduce tlieiir to this Bibliography, have them turn to 
jrage s||-f :uul look at the. titles listed under "Yottrrg Anrericatts 'I'oday,” 
Disertss svitlr pupils whic h books, if arty, they have read, which oites sound 
etrlert;titriirg, which are wriUert hy attUtors with whotir tlrey are fautiliar, 
and which they tliirik they irright etrjov readiitg, 

W'here tlrcae arc pitblic libraries iir lire eomnumity, seventh-graders 
should he irtged to , secure aitd use library eard.s. Interest in book.s may 
be stirnulalcd try a class s’isit to iircct lire librariait, to learn how to use 
library facilities, arrd to iticprire wlticlt of the books listed in the Bibli- 
ography arc available. 

Irrdepemlerrt reatiiirg of scleeliorts from other readers in relation to 
each unit Ihtnte should Iw a tlcfitiilc part of the reading program, 'Plro 
Bibliography car pages 2(is 2H1 of Ihi.s (hirm riooK li.sts stories that arc 
related in eordeut to .speeifie .stories arrd to the general unit theme. 
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C rpitlets is indii.'itfd death' fcrt 

The ditBciilty of selections tom 

the teacher. ites a scl«tio« of 3vrwr,c diffimUy 

„e no. s..nad, ^ „„ V. n. .... 

which can presumably . ^ ^ j ititcnticd for the suiKtior 

pendent reading material that is suited to h.s ability. 
spaces 2Q^29> 

^OOKfUl PI<i4f4> ttiC CjcUHe^ 

preparing for reading 

^L‘ it Set UartrStSuh ,o"« 't;, t .».e ...nil.i 

't;::' iTip. „.. ......;. 

•■You remember the trouble Tony Inul in on.ler'l.m'him tlm 

You muy have us raueb trouble ui.rlc.»tti.i.li..i: Hn' un . !"n U . 

te mTaning of the tetm. uteri in tenuh." Kx,.l:.in ll.-h e.t.lv ... the f«' 

0 nS euye “I huyeu't t, single ...u.el.“ .>.'h h'» 1', ’> 

Lrl ehooL smueone who Imows the same to eir|.la... "hat 1 
wm. a single match" tneans. Then hare |»,l..b t.nn to If 
read the sicond note to see hmv it es|.lains tlm trim W nle ll.r' '.“■■ ■ 
,U„,p and gallery ». the blaelrbranrl and eM.lani 1 
„e given in the Glossary. Couelnde the ,.re|,a.al«». I... „.nl.np. I.. 
snch comment as "loanmi’s game is tennis, anti so the anlho. ""e'' 
called the story 'Joanira Plays Tennis.’ Kead it msec .( son ,.u.ee whl. 
author that ‘Joanna Plays the Game’ is really the better title. 

extending interpretation 

After the silent reading ask pupils if they think '■Jtiamni Plays the C.amc 
is a better title than “Joanna Plays Tenuis." Have iiidivithiah give te.iM.m 
for their answers. Then .say, "'Ihcrc is a sentence spoken In one nf the 
characters which lets us know what the author thinks alHiUt this inattcr. 
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Wliat character do you think it is? Cun you find the sentence?” If pupils 
need heljj, tell tlicni that the character referred to is Mrs. Manning. Ask 
them to find and read wliat they coasidcr to be her mo,st important remark 
about ''playing the game.” (Page 2d— "We play it for fun, and when we 
.stop playing it for fun, we aren’t playing the game”; or "Winning is a 
great thing, hut fair play is greater, and so is enjoying the game”; or 
"And ]rlaying the game means liking it, too.”) Read Mns. Manning’s 
definition of tennis on page 24; . . tennis is . . . hitting a hall, with a 

racket over a net. Whoever hits it over, witliin the lines, more often than 
his opponent, wins," .Ssk the pupils to .simmiarii'.e in their own words 
Mrs. Manning's definition of “playing the game.” 

Isxplore the story further by a.sking .such cjucstions as; "How did Mr.s. 
Muimitig's advice change Joanna as a person? As a tennis player? Was 
Joanna really in a .slump oi did .she Just think so? Why was she in a 
slump? M'hat advice would you liavc given Joanna to help her out of 
it? Wo\dd your advice ami Mr.s. Manning’s advice apply to other games 
besides tennis?" 

Ask tile pupils to fmcl aucl read aloud from the Irook phrases that 
reveal Caioliiie's duiractcr and tlio.se that reveal Marian's eliaracter. Then 
ask, "Wdiicli woidd make the better friend? Why?” Have pupils read the 
last seiilcnee on iiage 2h ami tell what it shows about Joanna that is dif- 
ferent ftoui the gill who said, "I don’t think I’ll play any more teimis,” 

Ask individuals to explain the meaning of the terms set, tiuitcfi, Ihiriy- 
alL six-three , -and six lave. 

Kxtend the interpretation by encouraging memhers of the class to re- 
late atiy leal incidents they liave heard about or .seen in which a player or 
team showed good .spoitsinanship and played the game fairly and for fun 
rather than just to win. 

extending skills and abilities 

Ideufifyiiig specific jneanings . . . To promote the ability to 
identify spetifte meanings and to give practice in using cmilext to deter- 
mine meanings, mimeograph or write on the blackboard the following 
groups of sentences- given at the lop of the next page. (Exercises of this 
type give valuable training in deriving meaning from illustrative .sentences 
.such as arc commonly luscd in dictionaries.) 
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Gump I 

1. This store sells many games. 

2. As the game went on, it became clear that we wsn. 

3. Marian was game about losing In Mu, Maivuin: 

4. Wricn we stop playing /nr fim, we .m tt't jiinn!;: Ifn' i; nor, 

5. Caroline won the £rst set easily, with a hoic i4 ••s\ lyon' ' ?ss<k 

6. Trie first modern Oly/r/pic frinnc.s ivcrc held m «•; I'-'lfi. 

7. He went riimring big game. 

Grtiiip U 

In bridge, a rtiriher is fuo g.ums non r-nt hi JJn-. 

Bnbl)y was given a eheibet .game fo? .j tmtit-Ja, ; n ' si?, 

Laws are needed to piifteit run g.m.S' 

Playing the game means tiKtre frian put Viinjnn.: 

Onr fanthiill team wim tin ijanu. 

The boy made a game tk;hl (vi ii fJmngri hr v. e ,‘i ri I 

Mention that the word game was iisul will] sesij.s! dai ’r:/ s-.r -r m,; 
in this .story, “[oanna I’lay.s the Came." and i sidam tri.h g 3 d ■ )■; ( ; 
with several meanings in Ihe seidenu-. im lln- tliv • uy.S 

read the .scntcnce.s in Cnmp f and diwiiss tlir mi.iniS!:; hi , no. < h 

sentence. I'lien ask litem to read tlie lii-i ■.eii!< u<f nn thritip H r.;; l *<!! 
which sentence in Croup I uses the woul gtime m (lie in. . 1 , \\ d. n 

children agree it is llic fiflli seiileiKe, wnri in (hr Med l-nr,! 
first scntciiec. Coutimie willt (he oilier snitenet s m ( hrssii H 
Pupils who have difliculiy with Hits txi tt ise ’ linoid iv, j-iwo . . e 

training in an oral situation liefore page 2s o( lh< se. !?.« }■,. ?, r. 

introduced, 

Plumetic analysis ... 'rhe ahility lo iHstiinmv.rie ti4!vMfsj s-eem! 
vowel sounds and the .'ihility to coiiiii.ue vnw<l ‘oniufs m v«-S(i .i’.e 
prerequi, sites for 5uccc.s.sfiil use of a promuuialiou kn m .m'. .-Im '.ni, itj 
dictionary. This lcs,son will provide a .simjile < heek on pupa! ' muhiotv 
perception of vowel .sounds. 

Write the following on the blueklmard; 

a as ill cdrc— foam, fairy, stair, card, glare, bear 
a as in Jar— hard, crank, .starry, artist, vague 
a as in age-grateful, steady, wait, .stranger, bwak 
u as in cup-hicky, Monday, fiirnf.sri, pnrijic. Mother, frnit 
H as in ru/e—riiimrilc, flew, .sudden, hhw, guilt, thmiigh 
e as in her— hurt, flesh, world, firnily, grim, certain 
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Dirt't t adt ntion it) thi’. .stniiul of a in care; then have pupils pronounce 
c:n h of the \vorc1s in the first line ami tell whether or not they hear this 
vowel soiukI in each. Ihulerlitic the words in which pupils agree that this 
.soniul orcins. (.amliimc in the same way with each of the other sounds. 

Pupils who evidtnee weaknesses in identifying vowel .sonnd.s in the 
aliose cscnisc and in (lie one on page 5 of the 'Piiink-and-Do Book 
should hr gieui spo i d gnitlanee. For help in planning this guidance, the 
tc.uhci dionld s, <tiu; the two C Unnr.iiooKs for Book ‘I'wo level in fhc Basie 
lU adris, Frn spot ilic lessons she sliould refer to those listed under 
■‘Audilots innrpSjon of vowels" in Hie Index of SkilhBnikling Isxercises 
givi n at iiir h.n k of laeli of these ( hnni-.itooKS. 

I'siiifi n pir<»uttiic'mti»n key . , . 't'lic CinmiavooKs for preceding 
level, in this Basil Kiading I’nigiam present a setjuential program for 
developing the skills th.il .ire essential for sueecssfnl use of a i>i'omnieia- 
tioii l ev, I his l< e.on provides a general cheek on pupils' ability to use 
these skills, ft i'. (nllowvtl hy lessons which review in detail the steps 
divelopitl at e.nliet levels in the Basie Reading Ihograni. Any pupils 
vviio ividime vvisikm m s in iiilcipreting proiiuiieiatioii.s in this first lesson 
siionld hi- )',iv( 11 spu i.il alleiilion as tiie .sneecediiig ones are presented. 

Kt mind pupiV. that in the C'rlnssaiy and in the Promineialion of Proper 
N.mu s till pioimnei.ition of ea( h word is shown. 'Iheii ,say, "Most of 
the I oii'on.inls in oni alplialK'l have one soniul lliaf wt; think of wlicn vve 
see Ihi h’ttn. J oi exain|)Ie. when I write /uef yon know what .somicl the 
letlei / am! the h Het <! will have in the word. You also know what 
sound laih of liusc Utlec. has in lard, lead, and in laid. 'Plic consonant I 
has I lie • .line sotmd in all four words and .so does the eon.vonaut d, hut 
wh.it .ihoiit tin- sound of the vowel a?" head pupils to ohseive lluil in 
lad, lard, and laal. the vowel <i is used to represent three different sounds 
ami Hill in had. it is silent. Bxplain that in the Glo.ssary special niarks 
iiie used wilii the vowel Utters to .show different vowel .sounds. 

Ask pupils to turn to the promuifiation key on page 50H of the text 
and look hist at the syinliols that are ii.sed for eon.sonant .sounds. Direct 
alUntioii to h as in had and rnh and then write the word rabbit and say, 
"Theie aie two b\ in this word, hut we pniiionncc only one of them; so, 
if 1 w.nited to show \ou the [ironuneiatiou, tliis i.s vvliat I would write." 
Write tab' it. "The nc.xl (.■oiisonant in our alpluihet is c, but this letlev has 
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Tl , Irttci c mav ta« tlK nf H..- HIK-. k. 

no sound of iK »«’ /of n,to, WMd, ».».,<! d.. > .1 !«'<■ »' «» 

il may have fte sound of the el ,„o 

Show eh»en tta p^nunc^; „ » ,„,, V. v 

cent (se 7 it). Make suit. , ,i„f,nitc I'Oiivnu.tUt ^msid, 

a consonant symbol Teprcseiih J ,j,, j.,,. 

TlTen direct attention to the 

nunciation hey. Tell pupils i atSnhicn »<* ‘h 

is represented by a vowel letter w • 

„„,d'h«t. Ita ash, "WW .„ ,,„. 

that it has the long sound? I oiul out i 

long and short vowel sounds. , ,1., 

Explain that other sounds 0 svinlntb a ami u am! Ilic let 

vowel letters and call attention . |^, , 

n,„risfotcadn Uud^ds omh^ 

the sound of t and i ‘ , |„,n. i| is lin'iuunin d W iilr t o 

write the word ewe to .s un ^ 

Then write fcer and say, ' . ,v !„ liVc nt.utin!. di ' u^ sh' 

in far. Can you pronounce the worn. 

symbols er, d, u. and ii. svmlxil UMtl 1*1 uitn '-iiti ■* 

\oii pupils that thuK ,s s 

vowel sound w-c • ‘ , • Kspl.un that thi'i AmVi'd i‘- 

to the symbol a and to the key wont tireus . i 

oeve, uid fo. the vowel sound ^ 

Call attention to the al. Inevated hot at H ■ ^ 

pase in the Glo-.y ^ ''idir;! Ih' dv.. 1., 

“ot'LS^MeVutLt it will he 



flage, colossal, and covet, 

Xhink'Bud-Do Book . . . C.sc pages >. 4 , .md 

extending interests 

Using retorence malorials . . . Have pupils disuiss tlir smu. v-, to 
which they might turn for information ahoul gaine.s. 1 hey rmg “ ’ 

the encyebpedia, special books on game,Sy maga-/.inc ai tides, the ihmdhooJv 
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for Boys, published by Boy Scouts of America, and leaflets distributed by 
educational groups. Also di.scuss mcthod.s of locating materials that might 
pros'C useful; c.g., consulting the Readers' Guide and various guides to 
tliildrcn's bonhs, using book titles as clues to content, looking at the 
table of contents and the inde.x in a book, and asking the school or public 
librarian for help. 

Perhaps a librarian lias already talked with pupils about aids in locating 
materials as suggested in tlio preceding lc,s.son plan. If .so, pupils have 
some knowledge of tlic help the eard catalogue can give. If po.ssible, take 
pupils to the school or jniblie library and show them how to use the 
card catalogue. Make sure they understand how to look up a particular 
game, games in general, or a specific game book, such as Sports and Games, 
In Harold Keith; Sport for the Fun of It, by John R. I'linis; The New 
Hoyle, by Paul Henry Seymour; Omnibus of Sport, by Grantland Rice and 
Ihirford Powell; The F.ncyclapcdia of Sports, by h'rank Isicnkc. 

lifiiiif? jfanic. l»ook.s £or rcfort‘nct» . . . iMicoiirage and help pupils 
to assemble game hooks and pamphlets in the elassvooiii. Allow time 
for nictnbcrs of the class to skim tlie materials and decide wliich Ijooks 
tiiey like and wliat new games they might Icani. Seveuth-gruders will 
fretjiK iillv argue ahonl the rules of a game without recalling that game 
hooks supply iiitoiination that will settle the issues, Party planners, too, 
mav find the game hooks a helpful source of ideas. 

knowlofliic of fj;nin4\s , . . Have each stiulcnt list the 
games he lealK likes to play, Kroiii this information compile lists of 
pupils who ciipiy playing the .same games. Let the group that kiiow,s 
how (o plav a given game, checkers, (or example, tcaeli the rest of the 
class liow to play. 

Is.'^frsiiNion rondiiiX . . . Interest in reading stories of the experi- 
encts of titlier students of this age group may be stimulated by call- 
ing the pupils’ attention lo the books in the Bibliography on page 504 
Ilf Pviiis Axn P vini iNDi iis. In addition, the books 'I'ha Kid front Tam- 
kiiMillv. Wotlii Seiies. and Chainpimi's Choice, by John R, I'unis; Wings 
nn Mv Feet, bv Soiija Heiiie; and Tennis Shoes, by Noel Streatfeild, may 
he of paiiimhii iuteicst at this time. Also ciicnuvage pupils to read the 
scleelinns from other leadeis that arc listed in tlic Bibliography on pages 
205 2H5 of this tUnni iiooK. 
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i PAGES 30-37 ► 


Afe^ida^ ^444% 


PREPARING FOR READING 

If the booh Uow They Sent ihc AVw-.. by J, W.*Urs M.Sy r’.IrH. 
available, read aloud the Foravord. whirli (oiiMiu'. -ui jijS' u 
of sending messages by signals. Tell [nijols ih.il 1 h*- M- . ; * us ?'i* 
Sun” is taken from this book and ask tluiii wh jl > f so' .‘,:i 

sending the story title suggests to them. Hy innn: fin s;,- i f;j' 3 ;; 

formation given in the Foreword, stiuleiits vsill ,:!;i ‘ilr jj* '; - 

gmph, but if they do not, mention it ami write tlu su<»d < 0 fj.*- '' 1 < 1;' iro 
If the book Ifovv They Scut the iVeu'-v is not .ji.o’ d '- , rsS^ m'!--' ; iht 
story theme by asking pupils to name some tit tin on!’.' v jy ly, !j < 
developed to send messages. Pupils niav ni«nt!«*j( ? 0 ' t 
pigeon, smoke sigmils, \vig-w:ig, leleplinne. Ich ;:3.«p!j, nd-f. <:: ! st. i'l n 
talkie. If there arc Boy Scouts in the gmnp, tluv su.n t h? > 
graph and be able to give some infntnialion .iltimt t? it om « !)■ ^ s:- " 

it, the teacher sliould say, ‘''ruday's -sloiy i'. «.i!ied ' i in M- Fi,, 

Sun.' Have any of you ever heard of an uistmnn nl o'- ■ tiy md'- 
rays in sending messages?” If they Ir.ive not. I'isr tin n.nm fo o' . 
and write the word on lltc blacklatatd. 

After the heliograph has been mentiomd. a‘l. the tr( tj 15 -.'dii.i! 

they know about it. v\sk if there conUl be am ph i ila b J ■ dns 
than the story itself whieli might help tlieiu noth r l.ohl tin inlj, ;;sp!i 
If the Help Yourself .section is not .siiggcstcd. .isk liie MmSemt' •<< 3< id l!n 
information on page 360 of I’.viiis am) I’.vi m ]m*j hs. 

Write the following \vord,S' on the bhukhoartl ;mtl till pripd'. Ifj.:! i -th 
pronunciation and meaning arc given in llie Glov^.iry; t<utrri:^\ /(;«< f « 
lars, intermittent, incredulous, and hoax. 

Explain that in “The Mcs.sage from llu; .Sun" ;t {'((lUjj nf pt.-, S. ‘.sif r 
go on a trip to make the finst hnig-dislanee lest fif their h? |j,., 7 ,)p 1 ) A l. 
pupils to turn to page and read .silently to the cm! t.t thr t < nd 
paragraph on page 31, A.sk memhei.s of llic el.iss to tspluir the two 
methods of using the heliograph. If Hoy Scont.s ate iu the gump, they 
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may draw di.u;raiiis. If iml. (he Icaclicr may draw on the blackboard the 
followinj* diai’jaiii to clarify a description of the two ways to use the 
lrdio:;rajili c'liiipincut. 




Explain that (.acli station has siicli cejnipniont so Unit messages can be 
sent lurk ami foilli. Caiide the clisenssioii to clarify the idea that one 
mirror is nseil when tlirr miii is in front of the sender and two mirrors 
air nstd when the sun is in hack of the sender. Ihhig out the idea that 
if the Hrar I’atiol used one mirror, the I'bx Patrol wcinlcl need two 
imitois to reply. 'Ihcrcforo, tire hoys in each group had to have a knowl- 
edi'p of I>oth methods to enable them to send and receive messages at any 
time dniing tin: day. Sat'.r;est that the students read the rest of the story 
to liml out how the "i speiiimaital hike'’ of the Hear Patrol became an 
c.xeiling advi iilnie. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the .sihnl nading, open discussion of the .story hy asking pupils to 
(ell wluit made flic expeiiineiital hike so important. Stimulate cliscu.s.sion 
of the extiliiii’, i vents in the story, cniphusi/iirg Irow the hoys mast have 
telt when they distovenal the forest fire, tlieir tlclerminatioii to get the 
niess.it'e tor help Ihiongh to tilareinont, tire activity at Scout Ileatl- 
riuaileis alter the startling news was rceeived, and the quick response 
to the (all for help. 
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1 ... 1 , 1 . flirv Ihnil 

Lead individuals to ,|,c ’hm,-. up-strs j«r«,! 

Scoutmaster Encourag . ^ 

when he said the Scou • MKitmu;. !»» Kuidr, 

... Knn. ac,«.a^^ 


s . p-tiX 


5'">j!ri 
flir S- (-41! 

)H\ K-i!;-?' 


the author eud.s the stoiy nun 

tot llK Eterfl soo„ '''■“'S':' „,,, 


k,l}‘,e '• Rjit'O’ 

i'U5 th-lt 

clp 5s *’5i ‘■hr 

■j. .r- .‘Jtd 

'I'h( ,iut}i"i 

1(11 .‘A i '.ifj. 

te.idf! 5** '-C'U 

■iV,,*'' flir 

'■fejitstn* th-»t 


eii liwn rriiui! 

I'i’., frliS 

Hu' ei 

]iA iif tiie 

r.ulnde ’.hTj 

dr '.o' 


actual enclina or uu; ■■>i.'.i>.v, v,..,.. 

hundred strong." Encourage pupils to ncatr (lieu h«i.^ 

events svhicl. tonk place in the next t^n hm,^ ^ 

incident tot is given in tl,c in,*. ' „„„ 

!”n:!^tcKg:ri:::n«n.-.«--^ 

the fire. 

extending skills and ABIi nifS 

Visiializiiig story setting . . . Have MudmU T-im thr ’■**'» 

list all the different localities in svhhh the aH.nn t-iVo. pl..-r- .> , • • 

should he (1) an outcrop of rock on Uangci MoniUam T r-*. ■ • . 

'(2) a cliff ei^tcen miles away (Fox Eatroli; ! Hu U-wn .4 t u 

(uLr the cliff); (4) the Scout Camp, caikul^thr <’ ‘ 0 , n. a 
Ltendiug up the side of Ranger Mountain; ^nh' *4 ^ ' 

tain, scene of the forest fire; and (6) Midvale, the plum. J.i urn A-t 
students have made tlic list, let them draw a putme nu|. 4u-wm;; J.u 
lepion in which the story took place. The le.uiur r.m pulr,« the uuh 
viduaVs attention to detail by such criteria as; whether the in.ip ,s .tuns., 
somewhat according to a .scale of niilcy. whether the like, the fou hi? 
areas, and the camp arc shown in the Scout C^inip .Hfe.»r,r 

Structural analysis . . . 'I’o promote the ability to ulumfs on.t 
words in variants and derivatives, write the follow ing wmtK and defnu 
tions on the hlackhoatd; 
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coiinifjc—hnn-cry; meeting cJiitii^cr without fear 
cYHirat'eoiis— fcarlesv; hnne; full of courage 

discoiiragc -fake awaj’ the courage of; destroy the hopes of; try to j)rev'eiit; 
riiakc .vccni not worth while 

discoiiragciiient— act of discouraging; state of being or feeling discouraged; 
soiucfiiiug t/iat discourages 

ericotiragc—give Jiope, courage, or confidence to; urge on; give help to 
encouragernent— an urging on toward success; something that gives hope, 
courage, or confidence 

In discussion of the svotds and definitions, bring out the fact that 
courtige is llie mot word in cacli of the words and that it retains its 
meaning in eacli word formed from it. Underline the root word in each 
derivative. Isxplain that we can make variant forms of two of the, sc 
words by adding .s, d, or fug. Write discourages, discouraged, discourag- 
ing, encourages, encouraged, encouraging on the blackboard. Ask pnpils 
how many words they see that arc formed from courage. 'I'hcn make a 
list of the prefixes, sufiixcs, and endings which are added in the eleven 
words: i.e., d/s-; en-; -ou.s; -incnt; -s, -d, -ing. Call attention to the drop- 
ping of the final e before adding ing. 

'riien write on the blackboard the following lists of words anti have 
pnpils look np the meaning of each root word in the dictionary. Point 
to each derivative and nsc it in an oral sentence: “He was an unskilled 
woikman": “'I'lie boys stuck to their agreement." Discuss the meaning 
of the derivative in the onil scutenee. Underline the root in each of 
the deiivatives listed, calling attention to the changing of y in envy to i 
before adding the .suffix. 'I'lien make a list of the prefixes and suffixes 
that are atlded iii the three lists. 

skillful agreea/dc cuviou.v 

.skillfully ngreement enviously 

iiii.skillfully disagree enviable 

luiskilled divagreeincut uncnviahle 

pronuneiaUon symbols . . . This lesson is de- 
signed to review and strengthen two general understandings which arc 
Ikish' to the inler|3retatiou of the pronunciations in the Glossary of Paths 
ANu l‘.ATm-iNm;K.s, These uiulerstanclings arc: 

1. A letter symbol .stands for its most common .sound. 

2. Kacli .symbol u.sed .stands for u given .venmd. 
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^ 




'i ! ;;j 


^'^lt:i 5 


1. To strengthen these mulcislamlmi’s and *** ' |‘* ’ ,V ' 

to identify consonant sounds, procml as h.lUnv. . • - •. ■ 

L %e, gun on the blackboard. Have tlu. u.nb 1-- - ^ 

to the beginning sound in 

laugh, egg, gem, gnash, bridge, grand. I base pnin . 
and tell whether or not they hear the sound o .. . 
line the words in which they agree lhe\ ic.n I ns ^ n 
grand. Then say, '‘Does the letter g s| „„ U - . 
laugh? What letter usually .stainls for Ifu k- t '• no 
children agree that this is the f sound. <sp..nu^t.M. in < 
giiagc g may not always stand for the In si .onmi a- .. 
for this sound more often than for any other, -.m v,- 
common sound of the letter g. Explain that m o- 

and PATiiFiNnKUS luid in the didioiiaiy tin; ktJts ; - 

show the .sound of g as in go, hee.mse tins ss tin in-' ' ■ ' > b -.a ..e.. 

of the letter g. Then write ll.e follnwm.g-. i.s ? ■ y ' 

gem {jemy, gnash {nash); grand igramh-. hiuh I s * < • ^ - 

ing and proiuinciation, explaining that / st.unh i'-i i 
sound in the proiiuiiciatious of gem and Innhy. ^ ^ 

Continue in like mnuner with the wouk. in < a- h tie ' 

The pionimeiation of each word is ghen in iMoatlr - • !■ '- Mr ■ "b 
venicncc of the teacher. 

i a.s in say-cell (seJ), lias fJia/.k miss rmM. ‘ , 
k as hi king — cat (kat), trick (trik), kiiil init\ ■> > * ■ " ‘ 

2. Point to the word c-gg and its proiimit i.ilios; ,m 
letters do you see in the word egg? Ih'W in ur. tai 
the word?” Repeat with the words laugh- gmnh. hml 
and knit Develop the idea that in the spi Ihug «.! sued v r Sii i'. i 
silent letters for which we .say no sound wlnn we ya. r Sin 
hut that in the pronunciation every synihol slaiuk^ ) 

_ . . -W 11 11 t l1 *.1?.-.- 


•Uw': 

- 1 'y t f 


t'k-l 4U 


7, J 


11 '-' vt; 


5 * It . 


3. Write on the hlackhoard the ptonniKialiuus 
page. Tell pupils that eaeli of tlie \owel UlUr« M md 
because that is the most eomnion soniid ni i :i< h : 
them that each eoii.sonaiit leller also sl.mds loi si . iii<< s 
and tlnit every .symbol in tlie proimm ialiun st.uuk. ios .t ' 
them to say each jn'omineialion. Next wiili" the ■•pi. Uni;: m! sL'i .bun 


|j M f ill’, li ifi‘ 

I Sa 
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till i s's'rii .ijn! ( ,iil iitUiitxiii Hi the clifFcrciiccs in the .symbols 

usi'd Sit !lif pjF.jjiuii i.ifiriii .iiitl in Ihe spelliufj. fl’licse words are given in 
js.itcihiit I ioi tin I mt ticc of the leather.) 

I.iiii 'i.jHib) mJ; 'Siteki hiy.'i (busy) reVik ficlic) 

jiT.ii' ’vji.iih-; rnidvnnj afc .sepi' (accept) hit'is (hilticc) 

I’iipil*' who tsichnte v.eikm'sses in icleiitifyiiig eniisonaut .sounds or in 
m!n|>u(!5):! the ftrniiniK i.itiosis in the preceding exercise .should Ire given 
•-pi Mi! blip, I he tt.uhcr 'honlil deleiiniiie which step gave the pupils 
fliShi iilli .istd tlu ij pimide .ippiopriate giiid;mee. h’or help in jrhuining 
tins giud.iiKt *-111 should lehi to the Index of .SkilMluiUIing Isxercisc.s 
genii at fht bisl. of t.-itli of the pteceding ChuniaiooKS for the basic 
Ri.idtrs, Mule, undt r such heads as tliose given l>elow, slic will find page 
irfeieiues foi iieie!opincul.il lessons on consonant sounds and .symbohs. 

/hielopmi; phomtjt •dtIK 

\hsii.tl .iiiditojy pi n i p/ion of consonants 
f h udopnji; ,n»d .ipplyni.',; plitnivlic nnder.stanrJing.s and skills 
Siledfm ss f .‘onvuMids m uortls may be .silent 
\’afj,t/iihfr .S'ojiic tonsfin.iiif letters have variable snuiicls 
thing the ditfion.uy 
/ h.-rn nig pfonmu i.dions 

pi M.lnjiinii midi fst.indini's that aid in deriving pronnneiations 
Intefjirr fin;; promim i.ilion symbols 

Hook ... Use pages f>. 7. and 8. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Sliiirioit SnlonmKioii . . . Some pupils uuiy be able to demonstrate 
to Ibe *).! •. a h w ol lire ways messages can be .sent, boy Scouts could 
ixplaiii biieii'i ti.n! vign.ds and tlie semaphore with flags. S’eveutli-gradc 
hoys tusim idls know at least parts of the Moise code. Others may con- 
liihule mtoim.ition they have read about carrier pigeons, smoke signals, 
and the ualkic talkie. I’ietures on the .subject may be exhibited. 

rHln^ roloroitfo iun«orlalfi . . - Following the reading of thi.s 
story the leai bei may wisli to introduce the Handbook for Boys and the 
Aiiininiii Boy's Omm'lms to pupils. Point out the variety and wealth 
of iiifoimalioii wliieh these hooks contain and .sviggc.st that they arc ref- 
erence liooks ot value nut only to young people but to adults as well. 
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i PACES 38-45 ► 

preparing for R^:ADi^5C. 

,. :!Ci -iml n ul lilt liilf' *'* *^*'’ 

AsTc pupils to turn to pjg ^ ^ ,,,^, ^, . 

Bame of the author. • ^ - ^., ... ..,i;M:h. is th'i hi’.r I'n 

dcote clues to llK- plot ^ „;.„„;,i tin.. !" t.o "l-t 

hestd the csptcssioii lioitl hJ 1“ o : !; 

ftey think it mcous oml to esplan, «|M tt Iho^ ^ 

l*«n "book leatning" and "tononoo . n c. 1 . ^ ^ 

Vegetable Ufc" is a hoinorotis Motv of 1 ...k b.,...., ■ ^ 

sense and that, although sv.ittcn in a ol ; ■' 

gest that pupils sv, 11 nod ,n,ttvl,al the. no, .,l,.v.h.n tin., 

extending INTERPRFTA't lOt. 

After the silent tending ask .lass n..n.h.'-- 'sl'ot 'b'S 

of the stor, is, bend diikhen In sc^ tl,.- Ico-n Uo .. ... I • 

from their gardening that snn.ine. .1 - not sv... ... ., • ^ ^ 

cause cxpciicuce may prove lhat we .lu hu-tm . . 

have had similar experiences, they mliU- tin mU ^ ^ 

Ask pupils how many ihoimht lorn w.,-. t u h- ^ ^ ■ 

they read as far as the fourth line on p.ir.c H. I n - ■ ; ; ’ ; ;; 
thought Billv was the better, haul mit Imw m.ms i-inm.'-i -i 

whe^heyhad finished, Take a . kiss I "‘'i rV".. ''Vi. 

approach versus the trial amt error melho.l. Kspiim iS- -■ • ■ 

into two rather distinct purls and ask pnp.K )o id, v.o.s> t.>' ^ ' • 

the period when Billy and Tom c.ich fell poMl.sc th.n In . t,. v... .1,,^ 

of gardening was snthcicnl lo h.ii.g him .oinpUU m...,. ^ -in. g - 

when each hoy was willing to admit lhat tluo ssur -tol -m*' ."T - 

he might learn about gardening, 

Guide discussion of the ,story plot by askmn, ■TMi.i! w.r l.,m. -hn 
tuck toward gardening when he fust disuisvrd Uk 'idm l Mnn-nr 
and Billy?” Bead pupils lo recall tlie advice BiiU g.ne l»m. hr j.t.ntr .4 


.'.'i jn-tUi' 
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cx'pcriciu c and lia\c Hiein describe the mistakes Torn made. Then ask, 
“Wliat [unil)les ditl Hilh' have witli his garden? What did Tom and 
hilly do CIV say al Ihe end of the story that showed how they had changed 
their viewpoints?" 

Il.ne boss and girls cite specific passages or incidents to justify their 
answers to the following c|uestions: 

WJmI hits of gardening iiiforntafion did the two hoys learn from each other? 
f’eas like alkaline soils, (page -K)} 

The C.'olorado potato beetle is :i serious garden pest, (page dOj 
Lead arsenate used willi the Bordeaux mixture will prevent blight in 
potatoes, /page •Kb 

Squash eaiinof he p/anted until there is no danger of frost, (page 43) 
flow (lid Murjorie act as a fieaceutakcr? 

'“There might lie something in if, stubborn,' she .siigge.s'tcd mildly.” 
/page s'b 

“A/ar/orie. having a natural/v peaceful nature, hurried to interrupt,” (page 
•fll 

'‘‘Oh. that's too had,' said hUnjorie, doing the honors for her brother.” 
(page -fdl 

"A/ai/cnie kindly changed the subject.” (page 42) 

tiall pupils’ attention In the colorful way in which the author, Mr. 
Ciliule. h.is e.spressed some of the ideas in the story and have individuals 
read lioin the hook answers to the following cpiestioii.s; 

Wli.jl eominon e.sfiressioii has he a(la|)ted at the top of page .39? (“ ‘ . . . 

you'd better not eoiiiil yonr egglplantjs before they’re hatched.’ ”) 
firm- did he have Tom describe bis own melons on page 39? (" ‘. . . tJicy 
were a Hop.' "J 

fo'iid aiiotJier csaniple no page 39 of a coininon idea expressed in an iin- 
eonimon way. l"Billy made a noise like Donald Duck in a tenrper.'') 
On page 43 bow did billy describe the failure of Tow’s .scpnish? (“‘No 
woutiei your sejnash gave up the ghost.' ”) 

I’lipils' appreciation of the liimior of “The Vegetable Life” can be 
fmthered tlirciuglr oral inlcrpretatioir. I’lic entire story may he reread 
orally, or imlividnals may choose a pa.ssagc that they particularlj' enjoyed 
and prepate it for micliencc reading. Before pupils read aloud they should 
introduce their selections by explaining why they cho.se the passage. 
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extending skills and ABtLiTii 

locating intormation . . . '‘"J'’® 

ability to locate information wliuli cxUmls I .at ^ 

tion -and to develop skill in the use of the eiu,-.: 
this story several of the ideas alxurt nardrmur; om. -.w 
reader’s mind. Call attention to the p,,va£:f. h t- - ' 

what question each raises. List thcH' "» J u • 

mentioned. Logical questions ate nnlnainl .tttrt r.r it r'>' 

‘“Season's really too short for cgopLids tln’' '’'’**’* 1 "■ 

far iiorlli can cg!>pl:iii(s he gmyi' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘"This isn’t a good soil for inehms tpage ■> * '' «■’' 

“ ‘You call also use it [lead ar.sciiatii ss ith the H.chwnv sms'.rr ?• 
blight’ ” (page 40) What is blight utul n ut ^ iS 
‘“That’s lunch too early [to plant sepia-. h , “ 

sqimh be planted in the region u. whuh ^ ^ 

“‘You must have planted from eyes qui;* '»v. Ip/a r. 

Ask pupils where tlicy would Ira.k f.n the an.sser. (•» liu '- 
If no one suggests an cncydopcdi.i. nieitHM!! :t. Tni^nd lv^ a 
encyclopedias .should be in the tlisMcmin dmiitsi, thr U - -‘ii. » : so- 

.should take the ckss to the library svhoc a Ml 3s .n.iildT \ 

first question, 'How far north tan e-«pluits la: ip.r.u*' -aL.;! ;• 
word to use ill looking for infoiinatinii?" trmlsruu- wath th'- < tJi-J *;'« 
tions. Pupils .should infer that potuto is the k< s wmd im tin Lnh -pi- ‘vo 
Remind pupils that using an cncydo|H:du imolu >. m-nq tio ' ‘ dU 
that are needed in using an index. Haw a tlilirttid imsns -i .■! de .le-s 
look up each of the five key words .iiid teimit to tin ti.e-. !h«' .m-.'.wj ta 
each cjucstion, 

The infonnation appears as follows: 

The World /look 




' v{ 3n 


'hfitih! 


M-S of 

f I 

In Mir 


1. eggplant 

2. melon 

3. blight 

4. squash 

5. potato 


Volume s 
Volume 11 
Volume 2 
Volninc 13 
Volume 13 


fhil.ninu.t JmoMr 

Wdnmr 
VofiiHir 3 
\"MhtI»r 

VollUHC 


The teacher may call altentirm to the cross tcfctcmci Uh mion and 
explain them briefly. 
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Interpreting pronnnelation Nymbols . . . This lesson is de- 
signed If) .streiigtlicii understanding of the two general principles reviewed 
on pages 61 - 6 ? and to provide a clicclc on the pupils* understanding and 
knowledge of consonant blends and on their ability to apply the recogni- 
tion of these blends in deriving the pronunciations given in a glossary or 
dictionary. 

White the following groups of words and their pronunciations^ on the 
blackboard in four columns; 


brick (hrik) 
(rill ((ril) 
crib (kril)) 
drip (drip) 
prod (prtkl) 
grab fgra/)) 


bln/T (hh>() 
(lock ((Ink) 
chip (klnp) 
g/ass I'gla.s) 
sled fslcd) 
pledge (plcj) 


smell (srnel) 
snug (sung) 
skin (skin) 
speck (spek) 
swim (swim) 
stab (stab) 


clasp (klasp) 
list (list) 
help (help) 
held (held) 
ask (ask) 
lest (lest) 


Isxidaiu that r, (. and s are consonant blenders— that is, they stand 
for sounds that are often ‘‘blended” with other consonairt sounds. Ex- 
plain that in brick wc say the sound of h and the sound of r but that 
we blend them together so that they sound almost like one consonant 
sound. (Cionsonimt sounds arc never given in isolation in the phonetic 
prf)gr;im of the H.asic Readers. In conver.sation fhc teacher .should u,sc 
the Idler lutme, not Ihc letter sound.) Pronounce brick and ask pupils 
how many sounds they hear in the word. Call attention to the four sym- 
bols in the ptonimeiution. Continue with the other w'ords in each column, 
calling atleiitioii to the final blends in the foiirtli column. After Uie dis- 
eussion of final blends, explain that there arc other con.sonants that blend 
but that r, I, and s arc; the most connnon ones. 

Next write when {hwen) and cjuit (kwit) on the blackboard and ask 
pupils to .say each pronvmeiation. Call attention to the hw blend in when 
and explain that in saying the sound usually represented by the letters wh, 
we actually sav the h sound first. Also explain that in our spelling.s of 
words, the letters c/ic usually stand for the sound of the consonant hlcncl kw. 

Write on the blaekboard the pronunciations given in the lists on the 
next page but do not write the word that precedes the pronunciation. 
Remind impils that each vowel letter stands for its most common 
somul the short one, 'Ihen ask pupils to say each pronunciation. After 


''I'lu; i)iit»u)u iat)tiii>. aw lliosc asccl in tlic Thtimtlikc Ceiitary Junior Dklioitnry, Rc- 
viwd I'.ilihuii. 
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they have derhccl the correct promuK i.Hion 
word before the proniiiuiation uiic! umipiu , .1 > 

rtpcL,s».l i« .l.e lUu .I.r ...... .... .... , 

sound for every symbol we see i.i u ptmunu ..dmn. 

what(hwot) wliifl(hwff) cpi.Kl: IsmI . 

whinny (hvvin'i) whim ^hwim) /^Tn F. ti 

Srence (Jnvens) whip (IrwipJ > U > 

Tliink-aml-Do Book . . . luiies o .md Kb 




extending interests 

Using reference innlerlalM . . . N) .ml jmpT'- nj .ii,,„rS' w.d 

information about gurdciiing, have tlum -.-.nn ■ ■ 34 ( 

might turn. Tire teacher should it jtiijub. u>t le b .leu 

hobby magazine, s. books, seed t.il-dimm... rosnnr^ob 5 . o.'i * st 
Also review with pupils methods td 1 o..i!j 3 i;; look ! 

class mcmhcr.s have been Iniviim tiiili. tilts w-mu flu Kw..,;. : t -ooV, y.-o 
them an opporUmity at this tune to h.rr tie n opu ta a, e.e > > ■ 

Creaiive art . . . Bos'- and i;nl snc. h' ui-.r,* d 0, .0 . ■ b o. 
that would interest the eoimmmiU in i.-ndnniiit .eteo!!; 

Gardening in tke cnminiinitp- . . . Mnola:.^'. dm !.< m-r. 

sketch a map of the school cnmimmitv on the Mnkm-.no -i 5 r, •; 

the bulletin board, sbowing the loi.ditni oi iht homt ■ t < .i h i-p.: /a 
the group. Tho.se boys and girls who base o. i;«t.d.h. m e. uMti 

their homes on the map willi u spetial ssinbol. ■•ii h .i a .i t ’ * c. 

Extension reading . . . The altenlioii *4 pupil, .h•.^d^j I. ' -1*1! <5 ".■■■ 
the Bibliography on page s<i4 of I'viii'- sm‘ I’s i mo.j s v>- -md *.> 
listed in the Bibliography on pages Z;fis-2S> ot this tbiin.'- .r \! Uo' 
time the teacher should also have in llic clu'.Miami * opn .. ot h r o- n n 
iug magazmes as Better I lonie.v aiul C mn/env. I hmse muj (, hn »ft «. and f he 
American Home, so that pupils can huomc f.undi.u with Ibr ts'/'. ot 
current publication. If the local ucwspapci lias a jMsdf. u -ibiou. |aipi!'. 
should have an opporlmiity to rcurl the iii.itcnal. Imlnnltial "Aho has? 
at home garden books and other niaga/mes with 'attiims abmu r,.}it!e» 
ing should he encouraged to bring llicm to school. 
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i PACES 46-58 ► 


V<4e eMa444'tied 2>ede/i^ 


PREPARING FOR READING 

The teacher may introduce '"I'hc Haunted Desert” by reading aloud the 
first four paragraphs and calling attention to the author’s vivid descriptions. 
For e.\ample: 

“Ilis inaJioganyduied face was half-hid under a wide-brimmed felt hat.” 
". . . Tf)mmy .saw the trnmcontinenhil lugltway gleaming like molten 
silver." 

"Beyond that highway lay the desert, trcaclierons, barren, and grimly 
.scornful of the scratch at pas'cd road that man had drawn across its 
hear 

h’.xplain tliafc Hie autlior, Mr. Bcchclolt, has written about the desert as 
if it were a pcr.son injured by man. Ask, "What would you expect such 
a treaclicrous' and grimly .scornful person to do?” Elicit such comments 
as "The desert would want to ‘get even' "The desert would play tricks 
on people.” Ask how many liavc heard of mirage, s', which arc tricks the 
desert plays, I lave a member of the class explain what a mirage is. (In the 
Help Yourself section there is a note winch may help clarify this for pupils.) 

Read aloud the paragraph on page 47 beginning “ 'No hurry,’ Baldy 
chncklcd.” Mention that Ihikly here lias referred to the desert as a person 
and ask wliat warning Baldy gave Tommy and Greta. Have the class turn 
to page 461 in the notes and read the note about "when the first Spaniards 
came.” Mention that in the first few paragraph.s the author gives numerous 
clues to the kind of jieoplc in the story and to what will probably happen. 

". , . he looked like one of the Eorty-Nincr.s come back to earth.” 

"A lone pro.sjjccfor wa.v Baldy. wi.se in the way.v of the souihwcsicin 
de.scrt land.” 

"Beyond this foreground Toinuiy .saw the trau.seoiitincnfal highway. . . . 
They were going to travel across if. know its heat and .sun glare, its hitter 
cold night; .sleep hcsulc camp/tre.s, lost in its immensity.” 

Sugt;c'st that as pupils read, they notice additional clue.s that the author 
givess a.s to future events and how these clue.s arc followed up, 
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EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Pupils should read the whole story silently before discn<*sim; >[ . After the 
silent reading focus attention first on the plot by having the iii.tttr isn nknh 
of the story discussed. Pupils should inchide the visit to tlic Fnrt) Nim i\’ 
camp, Baldy’s accident, Tommy's trip to get help, arsr! the nSuni ht tiu: 
Forty-Niners’ camp that resulted in the discovery of thi; nattir <in the 
ox yoke. 

Tlicn lead pupils to comment on clues Ural helped them .mtiit|Mtr the 
unfolding events of the story. Pupils .should note stuh ilues as 

“ ‘Old desert’s up to his tricks, son. Watch the hills mm .’ " rp.igc d'd 
" 'You see, these dunes arc always moving aioiimi.' " tpaqe 
“ ‘Sometimes it [rvincl] uncovers a hit of old cnngr.mf " p.rgc *>/,! 

“‘Follow your eompass,' Bakly said. ‘Don't follow ainthinti rFe. The 
de.scrt may lie to you.’ " (page 54) 

“ ‘Don’t drink a lot of water at any one time.' " ^4 < 

Next call attention to instances in which the aullmi piiMut-. t .nh, in 
the story information which makes plausible the th.jt t.ilr phfv 

later. For example, when Tommy is lost in the desert, (hen i, tic !.((< 
ment on page 55, “Just off lu his right was the paved hi;;liv..p!" Hau' 
the pupils locate a .specific .sentciice nr passage that shmv- hov. the .mttei! 
makes this seem a reasonable possibility. On page do. ' ,»v, the 

transcontinental highway gleaming like nuilleii siKer." 

In like manner, have pupils' locate .specific p.issne.cs th.d pu '.fut Kd<7iin.j 
tion essential for understancliug the sentences gisen bchav. 

“Fie was hurrying again, and that wouldn’t do'” fjtagc "OJ tOit p.i;;( 
Baldy said, “ Tlescrl's no proper place to Imriv; icim udn r ih.tt ' " : 

“But the ox yoke told (he story." (page 57) ffbi page 4'h " Trtnitijy .ukI 
Greta knew his [Asa Hamlin’s] .story by licart.’’) 

“ ‘It’s almost as if he had come hack ... to help me when 1 n.jv lost?’ " 
(page 58) COn page 50, “Tlicy fA,sa and his tompanions] h.ul ivlwncil 
with pack mules, food, and water, true to their promise.") 

Direct attention to the author’s cxecllent descriptions and aT pupils 
to skim through the story to locate plirases or sentemes that ;;nc .r p« 
ture of the desert country a.s the anlhor wants ns to st:e if. idu rs.niiplt:. 
“the stark rock mountains, fanta.stically hlaekened'' (page 4?|: "(hr sno-acr 
black mountain range seemed to detach iLseif from the earth" (p.igc 4H|; 
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“Wcirtl, wavering shapes” (page 49). Have tlicm also read especially good 
descriptions of {xjoplc; o.g., "spare, shriveled frame and bristling white 
wlnskt-'ts" (page 46) and "tlie pitiful remnant . . . exhausted physically 
and spititually” (page 49). After each bit of description is read, have the 
pupil selecting it tell what picture it presents to him and have him sug- 
gest other ways of expressing the idea. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

word m<‘antngt , . . 'I’o proniote further apprecia- 
tion of the vivirhifss of the anthor’.s' language mid to check pupils’ identi- 
fication of wcml tneaiiing, write or give orally the phrase "highway gleam- 
ing like itu)lU:n silver.” Ask pupils to find the sentence on page 46 in which 
it is used and to read this sentence aloud, using another wf)rd instead of 
the. word nio/fen. They should substitute the word melted. Continue in 
like manner w’itU the following; 

. . lost in its immensity." (page 46) (bigness) 

‘"riwir fnthrr, en route to tile vve.st coast. . , (page 46) (on the may) 
", , , had /rl.iyed a Jiero's role." (page 47) (part) 

. . Inn apt In get flustered." (page 47) (likely to get confused) 

", . , llic tarpaulin tlint covered f/ie/r bed roll. . . (page 54) (canvas) 
"\X'.'is he on th<' verge of .such a panic?” (page 55) (edge) 

‘'Tin.' fickle desert winds. . , (page 5*5) (changing) 

Phcmctic, Jiimlysi.s . « . 'I'hc lesson plan.s in the first two units oi 
tliis (bniini(M)K review methods of svord attack in which training has 
been i'Teii at v.nlier levels, /Nv these lessons are presented, the teacher 
shonld caiefnlly note individual pupils' .strengths and wcaknc.s.S'cs. 

It is letommemied that special periods he arranged from time to time 
in which the teaelier ran work with indiviclnal pupils or small groups who 
need s[)ei ial help. It is iiigiortant that the dcfieiencics in .structural and 
pliouetie analysis svhith are revealed during the first two iiiiiLs he modified 
or eliminated. Unless Ihis is done, children who arc weak in these plia.scs 
of icadiii!' will be haudicapperi in attacking the problems in word recog- 
nition that me stressed in .srih.seqnent units. 

At premhng levels in Hits Basic Reading Prograni, pupils were taught 
to use (fie follmvitit; general priueiplc.s- as aids in determining the vowel 
sounds in words; 
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Jf there is only one vowel letter in a word or syllable, that letter usually 
has its short sound unless it comes at the end of the word or syllable; 
e.g., cra/f, grifw, p<Jf tern, he, ti get. 

Jf there are two vowel letters in a word or syllable, one of which is final e, 
usually the Erst vowel has its long sound and the final e is silent; e.g., 
fade, note, re vive. 

Jf there are two vowel letters together in a word or syllable, usually the 
Erst has its long sound and the second is silent; e.g., roan, treat, ob tain. 
If the only vowel letter in a word or syllable is followed by r, the sound 
of the vowel is usually controlled by the r; e.g., stork, carve, ob serve. 
If the only vowel letter in a word or syllable is a followed by I or w, the a 
usually has neither the long nor the short sound; e.g., halt, arv fuL 

There are many one-syllable words in the vocabulary of Paths and 
Pathfinders that have not been used in any of the iircceding books in 
this series of Basic Readers. This lesson provides a check of pupils' ability 
to apply the above principles in attacking such words. All words used in 
the exercise appear in the Basic Readers for the first time in Book vSeven. 

Write on the blackboard the words chart, apt, bray, frail, waltz, hale, 
spawn, fend, eke, verge, zeal, imp, twine, fiiTt, slot, hoax, cur, and cue. Have 
children look at the word chart and tell whether thc'y think the vowel 
sound is long, short, or neither long nor short and why. Idavc the word 
pronounced. In case of error, discuss the fourth principle given above. 
Continue with the other words. 

Inicrprciiiig proiiimcialion »iyinbol»> ... To promote tlic 
understanding of the use of two-lcttcr consonant .symbols in dictionar)' 
pronunciations, ask pupils to turn to page 508 in Paths and Patiiitndv.rs 
and look at the pronunciation key. Say, “Look at only the consonant 
symbols in this key. What is the first one? You know what sound h 
usually stands for; what tw'o key words show this sound? Wliat is tlic 
second cousoiiaut symbol?" 

Explain that the letters ch stand for one sound and arc used just as any 
one letter in the alphabet is. Explain that these letters stand for a con- 
sonant sound that wc use in speech but for which we have no letter in 
our alphabet. Continue with the other consonant symbols in the key, 
listing them on the blackboard as they arc discussed and calling particular 
attention to the sounds of the two-lcttcr symbols. In couclu.sion ask, 
“How many consonant symbols arc given in this key? How many of 
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these are two-letter symbols?” Then print on the blacbboarcl the words 
and pronunciations given below and ask pupils to say each pronunciation. 
In discussion, compare the .spelling of the word with its pronunciation. 

in (in) Iban (Tllan) chest (clic.st) shelves (shelve) 

Ink (ingk) thavk (thangk) chronic (kwn'ik) shack (shak) 

tongue (tuijg) this (THis) patch (pach) text (tekst) 

Thiiik-aud-Do liook . . . Use pages 11, 12, and 13. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

IJNin^ iuul4>riaiN . . . The author of “The Haunted 

Desert" has provided excellent word pietmc.s, but there arc pictures in 
color, too. Bring out in discussion that pictures may help with the inter- 
pretation of the story by adding details that the tc.\t doe.sn’t mention, 
by making deseiiptions clearer, and by helping the reader visualize what 
happens. Ask pupils to look at the picture on page 58 and tell why they 
think it is more efl'ective than the simple statement, “The name was 
A.S 11 Ilainlin.” Call attention to the li.st of illustrators for Patius and 
Patih'inuI'.us on page 528 and ask the class to find the name of the artist 
who did tlic irictnres for the stories of “Young Americans Today.” Sug- 
gest that they find other books illustrated by Mr. Stein by consulting the 
Children’s CciUilog, in which leading authors and artists of books for chil- 
dren are listed alpliabctieally. If this catalogue is not available, pupils may 
look for the. same infonnalion in the library card catalogue. 

Write the following entries from the catalogue on the hoard; 


Stein, Harve, 1904- 

(illirs.) Coatsworlh, hl.J. Sword of the wi]dcrnc.ss Fie 

(illus.) Eaton,}. Jeanne d’ Arc, the warrior .saint 92 

(illus.) Gaither, Mrs, E.O.J. Scarlet coat Fk 

(illus.) Kelly, E.P. On the Staked plain Fie 


Explain that the abbreviation in parentheses means that Mr. Stein is 
the illustrator of the book; the name of the author follows, then the title 
and the book’s classification. “Fie” stands for fiction, and the number, 
92, is the library .symbol to show that the book is biography. 

Ask one or more pupils to bring to cla.ss a li.st of books illustrated 
by Mr. Stein or by some of the other artists in Pas'iis and Patiifindeks, 
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most of wliom arc listed in the Cfiiidrsns Catalog or its supplcniciits. 
Books illustrated by favorite artists would make an interesting display for 
the bookcase, window sill, or room library table. 

Sharing experiences . . . Suggest that pupils might know of in- 
cidents in their own family history tliat are as exciting as that of Asa 
Hamlin and the Forty-Niners. If they do know of such episodes, they 
should have an opportunity to relate these stories to the class. 

Extension reading . . . Suggest that pupils may enjoy reading 
Gold, by Stewart Edward White. Another story which may interest pupils 
is The Mystery at Togo Creek, by Grace T. Barnett, which relates exciting 
adventures of children in an old mine in the West. 

EXTENDING THE UNIT THEME 

Preparing an exhibit ... If a number of boys and girls in the class 
have interesting hobbies that can he displayed effectively, arrange for an 
exhibit. Materials in this exhibit, such as dolls, stamps, coins, photographs, 
original sketches, miniature articles, etc., should be properly lal)clcd and 
effectively arranged. Each pupil could write a paragraph to accompany 
his exhibit, stating where he obtained articles of special interest as well 
as how long he has had the particular hobby. Another cla.ss miglit llicn 
be invited to see the exhibit and discuss the displays. 

Sharing reading experiences . . . Have pupils list the .specific ref- 
erences they have used in exploring their own hobbies; i.c., books, ency- 
clopedias, and photographs. A special period should be arranged during 
which they might discuss the materials they liked best and found most 
helpful. At the same time there should be an opportunity for exchange 
of ideas among those who have read the same books or articles. After 
this discussion find out which of the books suggested in the Bibliography 
on page 504 of Paths and Patiifindeks pupils have read. Encourage 
them to tell which of these boohs they liked best and why. In the same 
way, determine how widely pupils have read from the Bibliograjffiy of 
selections from other readers on pages 265-283 of this ChimiosooK. Re 
mind pupils that the list of stories for Unit I will he kept a\'ailable for 
those who haven’t had a chance to read the suggested books and stories. 
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Pages 77-120 of this GtjinEnooK 
Unit 11 of Paths and Patiifindehs . . 




Jhnerica 


HIS UNIT ... is devoted to great men and women who “found 
a way" to a better America, Each one beat out a distinct pathway 
to progress; together they form a diverse group; soldiers, mission- 
aries, inventors, statesmen, as well as those who first discovered the 
broad new land or those who blazed visible trails through its un- 
explored regions. As boys and girls follow the stirring exploits of 
these adventurers in many fields, they will arrive at a richer interpreta- 
tion of the word pathfinder and a deeper appreciation of the spirit of 
American pioneers. 

Though varied in their accomplishments, all these pathfinders 
have in common qualities that appeal strongly to young people — 
vigor and courage and the will to push onward. At the very begin- 
ning pupils will respond to the thrill of Columbus’ high resolve to 
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“ ‘Sail on! sail on! and onf’ *’ till land was sighted. They will come to 
know and admire the qualities of the other pathfinders: the dauntless 
Courage of young Washington in his first great test , the determina- 
tion and love of adventure that drove Davy Crockett and Daniel 
Boone ever forward; the vision and willingness to undergo hardships 
that enabled Marcus and Narcissa Whitman to make their pioneer 
settlement in Oregon; the humbleness and siricerity of Lincoln, seek- 
ing the path to “a new birth of freedom." And along the way, pupils 
will delight in glimpses, humorous and gay. of such explorers as Lewis 
and Clark or of the madcap motor-tricycle inventor, Hiram Maxim; 
but as they chuckle they will also catch the spirit of doggcdncss and 
daring that these men share with all. true pathfinders. 

The selections in this unit, both prose and poetry, are arranged in 
chronological sequence. The time span is from 1492 to the opening 
years of the twentieth century. This wide range of time, together 
with the diversity of the pathfinders themselves, will give young 
readers an appreciation of the continuity both of our historical de- 
velopment and of the pioneering spirit that has characterized all 
manner of American pathfinders since that October day when 
Columbus sighted the brave new world. 

INTRODUCING THE UNIT THEME 

Approach the reading of the stories and poems in Unit II of I'.r nis .smi 
PATiiFiNDiius by calling attention to the title of the nnil, "I’athruider.s (»t 
America.” Lead pupils to discuss the term jmtlifindar and encourage them 
to define it as "one who finds a path or way.” A.sk boy.s and girls tc» cite 
persons that they have heard of or read about who niiglil be called i)ath- 
finders. They might mention such well-known figures in American hislor\- 
as Columbus, Marquette, La Salle, Boone, L,cwis. and Clark. 

Then ask, “Do you think all pathfinders arc explorers? \\4n' or wh)' 
not?” In the ensuing discus.sion develop the idea that pathfiiulcr.s arc llio,se 
who "open the way to others” and that they may be found in many fields 
of activity. With this broader meaning in mind, chiUlreii might suggest 
other spheres in which pathfinders have shown the way; c.g., .science, 
colonization, government. Recall the story “The Ilanntcd Dc.scrt” and 
ask pupils if they think the h’orty-Niners were pathfinders. 
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Stininliitc acldiUonul thought unci discussion hy ashing pupils to suggest 
motives that they think might prompt men to lead the way in new or 
dangerous undertakings. I hen have children mention cjualitics that they 
think pathfinders arc likely to possess. 

Call attention to tlic fact that in all the stages of the world’s develop- 
ment there have heen pathfinders; thus it is not unusual that in the de- 
velopment of tlie American nation there have been pathfinders in all fields 
of work. iVfcntion that of these many pathfinders in our history only a 
few are told about in the .stories and poems found in Unit II. Explain 
that the selections in this group have time settings from the discovery of 
America to the early 1900’s. (The specific time setting for each .story is 
given in the Help 'i'oiir.self notes.) .Suggest that, while the poets and au- 
thors have clearly described the hardships, discouragements, and triumphs 
of these pathfinder.s, they have at the .same lime vividly portrayed the quali- 
ties that made these men great. 

SPACES 60-6 1 ► 


Cohunlutl 


PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

Columbus tlic man typifies the spirit of all great pathfinders, and Joaejuin 
Miller’s “Columbus” lias eauglit and preserved that spirit in the line “ ‘Sail 
on! .sail on! and on!’ ” Since this poem introduces the theme “Pathfinders 
of America" and is the first to appear in any of the books in this scries of 
Ba.sic Readers, it merits special attention. I'lie reading of ]30ctry is more 
than a skill— it is an art, and as sucli the presentation of a poem to young 
readcr.s needs careful preparation on the part of the teacher. Detailed 
.sugge,stion.s to guide the tcaclicr in preparing to pre.scnt “Columbus” are 
given below. 

Tlic poem “Colnnibiis” is an account of an incident told largely by the 
conversation lictwcen two charactcre— Coluinhiis, the confident leader, 
and the mate, a “doubling ’I'liomas” who voice.s the fears of the entire 
crew, Identifying the .speaker and interpreting his feelings as evidenced 
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in interpretation. In preparing 
ty his words are ^ teacher might, as she studies it, 

to present the poem ’ “hreaks” hv bracketing nr the margin 

wLe n».tiv. and J Un» give ll.c getting. In 

of her book. She will notice tl that the very stars 

lines five, six, and seven ™ ^ ^ Columbus what he shall 

- no longer answer of the eoiifident 

tell his men. Line eight g 

leader. cHnza the mate tells of his troubles 

In the first two lines =“° ^ ,„„1 Ms own feelings before 

**■' •T'' w S I aa,f •• n. lines five and six. The 

dauntless Columbus answers 

The phrase his words in Hues three to seven show 

the growing fears of the i , Columbus impatiently iiitcr- 

how his doubts are mounting. In hue cigiu _ 

rupts the complaining clearly his own personal fears 

In stanza four the mates p n.^d the poet’s line “'Ihc 

of the mad sea and his increasing ' j’ ‘ j tone 

words leapt like a leaping sword makes us 
of Columbus’ reply, " 'Sail on!’ " 

The first lines of the last stanza, ‘ discvuirageiiicnt 

beeping his 

“TTnd of fhe Sn. we tha.e his fccirng of trinrr.pbant aocon.. 
^'“presenting the poem to the Cass 

of the true pathfinder. In reading the poem, the voice as well as the wous 
° be oetCst be used to reveal the qualities of the two men. Only Uic 
confident reader can reflect the assurance of Columbus, and that necessaiy 
Tufidruce les only from the reader’s familiarity widi tl«nd of his 
own voice as it peals forth in the ringing command. Sail on! 
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PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 
Suggest that one of the most famous men in America’s early history was 
an Italian and yet he ranks as the first great “Pathfinder of America.” 
Ilave pupils identify him and ask them to read the background note for 
"Columbus’’ on page 462 of the text. Encourage additional discussion of 
Columbus’ difficulties in organizing his trip and the hazards that he faced: 
his persona] safety, the .safety of his crew, the disgrace that would come 
should he fail, the financial loss to his sponsors in Spain. Then say, “We 
know that Columhus did lead his men to a new world even though not 
to the Ear East. What qualities of leadership do you think he must have 
had?" Ask, "Who wrote this account of Columbus’ voyage? You can find 
the promineiation of his first name on page 525.” Have pupils look up the 
pronunciation and give the name of the author. Then say, “Joaquin Miller 
gives ns his account of Columhus in a poem, which highlights one of the 
major difficulties that Columbus had on his journey. Turn to page 60, and 
we’ll read the poem together.” 

Call attention to the picture on pages 60-61 and lead pupils to conclude 
that the artist has pictured Columbus and his men as they sight land at 
the end of their long journey. Clarify the idea that Columbus did not 
realize that he had discovered a new world but believed he had reached 
the Ear East. 

Tell pupils that the first four lines give the .setting for the first part of 
the poem and ask them to read these lines silently. Then ask, "What 
and vvberc are 'the gray Azores’?” If pupiks do not know, explain that 
the Azores arc a group of i.slands in the Atlantic, west of Portugal. Then 
explain that the “Cates of Hercules” refers to Gibraltar and ask pupils to 
tell where Columbus was at the opening of the poem. Explain that the 
rest of the poem is largely conversation between Columbus and the mate. 
Ask, ‘TVhieli one speaks first?” Tell the class that “the good mate” is 
a “doubting 'riiomas” who speaks not only for himself hut for the whole 
crew. Then say, “In the next three lines of the stanza the mate expresses 
his fears and in the last line the confident Columbus replies." Ask pupils 
to read these lines to themselves and say, “When we read poetry silently, 
we usually read it as if we were reading aloud. Say it to yourself— as you 
read— and move your lips if yon want to.” (With poetry, the tempo of 
silent and oral reading is the same, and the teacher need not fear to en- 
courage word reading and lip movcmcntsl) 
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After pupils liave read the lines silently, read the entire stanza aloud to 
them, conveying the feelings of the doubtful mate and the fonfident assur- 
ance of Columbus. Make his words ring with authority! 

Guide the silent interpretation of the next stanza by giving pupils tlic 
overview of its content suggested in the preceding .section of thi.s le.s.son 
plan. Discuss with the class the meaning of mutinous and wliy tlic men 
were “ghastly wan and weak.” {The journey had lasted so long, and llie 
ship’s supplies had been inadeejuate for a voyage of tliat length.) 

Continue with the silent interpretation of the rest of the irocni. giving 
as oral guidance preceding the reading of each .stanza f)r part f)f a stanza 
the ideas that are presented for the teacher’s preparation in tlie first section 
of this lesson plan. Stanzas three and four need no disenssirm after the 
silent reading, but since the last stanza contains both figurative and literal 
meanings, it calls for detailed interpretation. Ask members of the class 
what they think the poet means by "that night of all daik nights.” In 
the discussion ask if they have ever heard the saying “It’s alwavs dark- 
est just before the dawn.” Ask them what it means and bring out (hat it may 
mean that the night sky seems blackest just before dawn hut that it may 
also mean that our troubles often seem beavicst just before hel]) enmes. 
Bring out that there was the darkness of discouragement for Columbus that 
night as well as a dark sky and that he him.s'c]f must ]ia\-c begun to 
feel despair, although he hadn’t let the mate or his men know it. hi 
connection with the line "A light! . . explain that we are told Columbus 
actually did see a light on the shore. Then ask, “Do yon think he aelnallv 
saw a starlit flag unfurl? What do you think this line means?” ( Cnlumhus’ 
discovery led to the founding of our nation with its “starlit flag,” ) Clarify 
the phrase “Time’s burst of dawn” as the revealing of tlic beginning of 
the whole New World, just as dawn begins a new day. 

Remind the class that even though Columbus did not reach the goal 
of the Orient, he did prove that the earth was round and not flat as his 
crew and most of his countrymen believed. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 

For the oral interpretation of the poem, a group of three ]ni])ils may be 
chosen to read each stanza. One may read the uanativc lines, one niiiy 
speak for the mate, and one may speak for Cokimhus. A different group 
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may be chosen to giv^c each of the first four stanzas. In stanza three ask 
the child who is speaking for Columbus to read the “He said;” at the 
beginning of the last line, since the narrator’s interruption here would 
spoil the rhythm. Before the oral reading, encourage pupils to read the 
poem silently again, thinking how each of the characters would talk and 
noticing when the poet interrupts their conversation with narrative de- 
scription . Suggest that pupils be ready to pick up their “parts” quickly, 
so that there will Ire no break in the reading of the poem. Have one pupil 
read the last stanza, which is almost entirely narration. 

After the ]ic)cm Iras been read orally in this fashion, let the class choose 
three pupils who read well and have these three read the entire poem. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Tliiiik-anil-Do Ilottk . . . Pages 14 and 15 of the TniNK-ANU-Do 
Book may he used at this lime, 'i'lrcsc pages provide worth-while material 
that furthers interest in “Pathfinders of America.” Page 14 brings out the 
dangers feared hr' uar'igator.s in the days of Columbus and the bravery of 
the men who dared to make long voyages. Page 15 presents brief accounts 
of fi \'0 well-kirowu American pathfinders and their work. 

IUnjoyin^ . . . Pupils might enjoy hearing the teacher read 

other poems about iiion and women who lived from the time of Columbus 
up to the time of the French and Indian War. Among the selections 
the leaelier miglil use are such poems as: “Fountain of Youth, a Dream 
of Police Do I, con,” by Ilczckiah Buttciworth, and “Quhira,” by Arthur 
Guitennaii, in Pncinn of Auierican Hiatory; “Henry Ilndson’s Quest,” by 
Burton Stevenson, in American Ilintory in Verse; “Peter Stuy\’csant” and 
“Cotton Mather,” by Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet, in A Book 
of Americans. 

KIxionNion rciidiiij^. . .Tell the cla.ss that the time of the next story 
in Paths anu PATiuTNimus is 1753 and ask how many years this is from 
the time of Columbus’ discovery. Suggest that there were many great 
pathfinders of America in the intervening two hundred and sixty-one 
years and a.sk pupils if thc}^ can think of any of them. List on the black- 
board names tliat pupils suggest and discuss whether or not each individual 
might he called a great pathfinder. 
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If pupils do not name all the following, the teacher should add her 
own suggestions and discuss hriefly the contributions of each: 

1498— John Cabot explored the northeast coast of North America and 
went as far south as Virginia. 

1501— Amerigo Vespucci explored the coast of Brazil. The Americas were 
named for him. 

1512— /uan Ponce de Le6n was the first white man known to explore wliat 
is now Florida when he searched for the “Fouiilain of Youth.” 
1519— Hernando Cortes conquered Mexico, and Spain sent cxpcditkms 
from there into territory which later became the United States. 

1539— Plernando De Soto explored the southeast. 

1540— Francisco Coronado explored the southwest. 

1577— Sir Francis Drake, the first Englishman to sail around the world, 
touched the Oregon coast. 

1607— Captain John Smith founded the first English colony at Jamestown. 
1620— John Carver became the 5rst governor of the Plymouth Colony, 
which was founded as a refuge for those who believed in religious 
freedom. 

1636— Roger Williams founded Rhode Island because his beliefs in both 
religion and government difiered from those of the colonists in 
Massachusetts, 

1732— Benjamin Franklin proved the identity of lightning and electricity, 
and he became one of the first American patlifindcrs in science. 

Many others could be mentioned by the class. There arc the other 
leaders in exploration: Balboa, De Vaca, Champlain, Hudson, Marquette, 
and Joliet. There are the leaders in colonization: Peter Stuyvesant, Peter 
Minuit, William Penn, James Oglethorpe, Lord Baltimore, and Thomas 
Hooker. There are the first political leaders who championed independ- 
ence, among them John Plancock and John Adams. 

From the list of persons mentioned, the teacher should encourage each 
pupil to find one whose activities interest him. She should then suggest 
that each child use reference books, stories from other readers, books, and 
other related reading materials to collect information and anecdotes about 
the life and adventures of his “pathfinder.” Among the books children 
may read are Lone Journey, by Jeanette Eaton, and The Man Who Dared 
to Care, by Mary Carroll, Later, a period may be set aside for the pupils 
to share with the other members of the class the information that they 
have found, 
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< PAGES 62-76 ► 


PREPARING FOR READING 

Introduce “Out of Defeat” by telling pupils that the next pathfinder 
they are to read about is as familiar to them as Columbus and ask them 
to turn to page 462 and read the background note. Then point out on a 
wall map the location of the French settlements in Canada and along 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and the English settlements along the 
Atlantic coast in about 1750. Lead pupils to see how the position of the 
French prevented the English colonies from expanding and mention that 
the English had to fight both the French and the Indians in order to 
realize their ambition to occupy the land from sea to sea. 

Explain that since this is a story of the French and English, some of 
the characters and places have French names. Write Le Boeuf, Beaujeu, 
Duqiiema on the blackboard. Have pupils turn to the Pronunciation of 
Proper Names on page 525. Call attention to the explanations of the 
symbols Y, ce, and N, all of which stand for sounds that occur in French. 
Give them the vowel sound oc and then ask them to look up and pro- 
nounce the three names written on the blackboard. Explain that they 
will find the pronunciation of other proper names in this section and 
remind them to refer to the Help Yourself notes, the Glossary, or the 
dictionary for the meaning of phrases or words they do not understand. 

Mention that some of the conversation is in dialect. Explain that 
authors often misspell a word to show readers how a certain character 
pronounces it. Use Virginny and Pennsylvany (page 62) and verra and 
miLTchrin’ s (page 63) as examples. Tell pupils to pronounce each word 
of this kind phonetically, that is, just the way it is spelled, and they will 
probably recognize its meaning immediately. 

Then say, “You learned in the background note that the British gov- 
ernor is depending on George Washington to maintain England’s rights 
in the Ohio country and drive out the French. We aren’t used to 
associating the word defeat with Washington, and the meaning of the 
title 'Out of Defeat’ will be clear only when you have read the story.” 
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EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the story has been read, encourage discussion of the title as de- 
rived from Dinwiddie’s remark, . . out of defeat comes the secret of 
victory." Extend the discussion to include consideration of the part the 
early defeats played in strengthening Washington as a leader and in 
developing “the seed of American unity, which would flower about him 
a score of years later.” Discuss the occasion on which Dinwiddic used the 
expression “out of defeat” and tlicn have the speech read aloud (page 71). 
Be sure the meaning of “‘Even Caesar didn t is clarified. 

Then have pupils recount the main events in the story' by citing the 
important incidents in the order of their occurrence. If necessary, en- 
courage children to skim through the story to select these events and, 
as they are mentioned, list them on the blackboard. 

Ask pupils to tell interesting details about each event or suggest that 
they read orally short excerpts that will make the event more vivid. 

The teacher may check the pupils’ use of the Help Yourself notes 
and the Pronunciation of Proper Names section by a.sking: 

What did the French name the fort they captured from Colciiicl I rent? 
Where was Fort Duqucsiic? What is now on that place? 

How would you explain the meaning of “the defeated army cut its way out 
of that blind alley of slaughter”? 

Near what river did Washington build Fori Necessity? 

To give some insight into how authors may variously interjnel his- 
torical remarks, explain to the class that General Braddock, in rejecting 
Washington’s advice in 1755, has been quoted as saying, ‘'Thc.se are high 
times when a British general is to take counsel of a Virginia buckskin,” 
Ask the class to find the same incident in “Out of Defeat” and read 
Constance Skinner’s account of it. (See the .second paragraph on page 74.) 

In discussing the style of this story, mention that prose writers as well as 
poets use figurative language and explain that figurative language or 
speech uses words out of their literal or exact meanings to add beauty or 
force. Recall such examples from “Columhirs” (page 61) as; 

“These very winds forget their way” 

" ‘This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 

He curls his lip, he lies in wait. 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite!’ ” 
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Encourage pupils to find examples of figurative language in “Out of 
Defeat." F’or example. 

“waited ... for the lightning to strike” (page 62) 

“with the swiftness of a panther pouncing” (page 69) 

“Virginia marched out, and France took possession.” (page 72) 

“ 'gather tlrein like strawberries’ ” (page 7i) 

“Ever}’ tree and rneJe beJehed fire" (page 74) 

Finally, relate this story to the unit theme by asking, “What charac- 
teristics of a pathfinder did Washington evidence as a young man? Which 
traits helped him become a great leader? What other incidents in his 
life showed that he had these traits? Wlrere did the author, Miss Skin- 
irer, get her idea for the character Will Findlay? [See Help Yourself notes.] 
Do you think Findlay, as depicted by the author, had the qualities of a 
pathfinder, too? What words could you use to describe him?” 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Alakinfl inforciiecs . . . This exercise is designed to promote the 
ability to interpret statements that imply an idea without stating it 
and to make inferences and draw conclusions from general context. Ask 
pupil.s to turn to page 62 and read the first sentence in the fourth para- 
gra])h. Lead pupils to infer the implied meaning of the sentence by asking 
such c[uestions as; “Just what do you think Foster expected? Why do 
you suppose he expected the Governor to vent his anger on young Find- 
lay?” Continue in like manner with the following passages; 

Page 70— “lie thought it might be better not to tell Washington about 
this affair — George was ‘civilized ’ — ” 

Page 70 — “ T doubt not there’ll be fightin’ now . . , 

Page 74—“ ‘George!’ Will gaped at him . . . 'the French and Injuns will 
gather them like strawberries! They’re hidin’ behind that sus- 
picious natural-lookin’ brushwork in front. . . ” 

Next ask pupils to turn to page 65 and read the third and fifth para- 
graphs. A.sk, “Did George and Will meet when and where they planned?” 

Suggest that pupils read the first paragraph on page 64 and Will’s speech 
at the bottom of page 70 beginning with “The best. Now, don’t interrupt 
me.” Then ask, “Did Colonel Trent rcaeh Ohio before Washington did? 
What makes you think he reached the forks of the Ohio River some time 
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before Washington arrived at Fort Le Boeuf? What might lead you to 
think the commander who told Washington that the I'rench w-cnild not 
leave the Ohio knew that French troops were established in Fort Du- 
quesne?” Have pupils read the second paragraph on page 71 and then 
ask, “Do you think the Governor had received the news that I’rcnt's fort 
had been taken? What makes you think so? [A force had already been 
raised to oust the French.] Do you think he actually knew that the h’rench 
had told Washington they would not leave the Ohio? Why do you think 
he was prepared for the news?” 

Strnctnral analysis ... To promote the ability to identify common 
suffixes as structural elements in a word, write the following lists of known 
words on the blackboard in columns; 

speechless collection assignment trader 

doubtless direction excitement usurper 

noiseless protection announcement trapper 

riderless suggestion astonishment interpreter 

careless possession amazement commander 

sleepless interruption development adviser 

Ask pupils to pronounce each word and identify the root word fr(nn 
which the derivative is formed and the .suflix that is adiled to tlie rrait 
word. Underline the root words in each and bring out the fact that each 
root word has its own meaning in the word that is formed from it. In 
order to clarify the meaning of each .suflix and the grainmalieul use of 
the root word and derivative, the teacher (and later tiie pupils themselves) 
should use several words in each of the lists in oral sentenees, us; 

When we are so surprised we can’t sfreak, wc say we arc speechless. 
When footsteps make no noise, we say they arc noiseless tool steps. 

When a boy collects stamps, we say he has a stamp collection. 

When the teacher assigns work, we say it is our lesson assignment. 
When a man traps wild animals, we call him a trapper. 

Structural and phonetic analysis . . . ’I'o promote tlio ability 
to identify and attack root words, write the following columns of unknown 
variants and derivatives on the blackboard and note pupils’ abilit)' to 
attack each word. If any difhculty is encountered, direct atlontion to the 
prefix, suffix, or ending and then have pirpils attack the root word. If 
some pupils evidence weakness in attacking the root word, discu.s'.s the 
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principles that aid in determining the vowel sounds in one-syllable words. 
(These principles are given on page 28 of this Guidebook.) 

impish /Igged bleeding notches 

flaxen faked stemless chalky 

unstained gnarled untwine mower 

thrived Elthy spurting maimed 

I’lie addition of prefixes and endings to words has been stressed at pre- 
ceding levels in the Basic Reading Program. If, however, some children 
have difficulty, the teacher should provide additional guidance. In planning 
this guidance, she may refer to the Index of Skill-Building Exercises given 
at the back of each of the preceding Guidebooks. 

TIiink-and-Mo Itook . . . U.sc pages 16, 17, and 18. Page 18 pro- 
vides an objective check of pupils’ aliility to identify roof words. ■ 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Making contrasts . . . Encourage pupils to mention methods of war- 
fare employed at the time of Wa.shington and to contrast these methods 
with those in use today. Extend the discussion to include a comparison 
of equipment used, training given to soldiers, treatment of wounded men, 
and organi'/ation of armies. Particular attention should be called to the 
ideas of camouflage in pioneer days. Ask members of the class to compare 
them witli present methods. Cliilclrcii may then discuss other phases of 
warfare in which changes have occurred since the French and Indian War. 

Coinpo.sin($ I»rief Itiograpliics . . . Boys and girls who have been 
reading widely in the field of American history might be encouraged to 
prepare brief “Who Am I?” .sketches. Tlicse sketches might contain in- 
formation about incidents in the lives of other pathfinders who learned, 
too, that “out of defeat comes the secret of victory.” The book Indian 
Captive, by Lois l.cnski, is an example of an interesting biography and 
may give pupils ideas for writing their own sketches. If enough of these 
arc prepared, a brief quiz program might be planned. 

Enjoying poetry .. . “Young Washington: The Embassy to the 
French I'orts, 1773,” by Arthur Guitcrnian, in My Poetry Book, is a poem 
which pupils will enjoy reading or hearing. They .should find the poem 
easy to understand after having read “Out of Defeat,” 
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i PACES 77-81 ► 


Pcu4i Ride 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

“Columbus" portrays an incident in which the main problem is to identify 
the speaker and interpret his feelings. In “Paul Revere," also a poem of 
incident, the problem is one of rhythm as well as content. T'he teacher 
must make careful preparation in order to present the marvelous pounding 
rhythm of the horses’ hoofbeats without singsong monotony. I'he differ- 
ence between singsong and regular rhythm is the difference between the 
metrical beat and rhythmical interpretation. T'he child may read: 

“Listen, my children, and you shall hear/ 1 
Oi the midnight ride of Paul Revere" / / 

(//indicates pause; boldface italics indicate stress,) 

The rhyming beat may easily become a pitfall in the oral presenta- 
tion of this poem. To avoid this, watch the carry-over of the lines. Read 
for thought without breaking the rhythm, as; 

“Listen,// my children,// and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride/ / ot Paul Revere," 

Before presenting the poem to the class the teacher should read it 
aloud several times until she is sure she is conveying the ideas as well as 
presenting the auditory pattern of the galloping rhythm of the lines. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Ask pupils to tell what they know about Paul Revere. T’hcn say, “Paul 
Revere is probably best known as a patriot pathfinder wlio made a famous 
ride. You might never have heard of that incident, however, if a poet 
had not made it famous by writing about it. Docs anyone know who 
that poet was?” Suggest that pupils read the background note on page 
464 to learn more about Paul Reverc’s many other accomplishments. 
Ask, “Why might Paul Revere also be called a ]jathfinder in industry?” 

Build further background for the poem by reviewing with boys and 
girls the conditions leading up to Paul Reverc’s ride and the subscejuent 
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Battle of Lexington; e.g,, the colonists’ growing unrest over the Stamp 
Act, “taxation without representation,” and the Boston Tea Party, of 
which Revere was a member. Make sure pupils sense the seriousness 
to the colonists of this "call to arms” by Paul Revere. 

The teacher should give an auditory pattern for the poem by reading 
aloud the fir.st five lines and a.sking pupils to see if they can “feel’’ the 
rhythm, which is that of a galloping horse. Mention, however, that while 
the galloping .should be heard, the horses shouldn’t be allowed to run 
away during the reading. Suggest, “The reader should make the lines 
gallop but not let the liorse stop at the end of the line, because often 
in this poem the idea docs not end with the line.” Then read the first 
five lines, emphasizing the metrical beat and pausing after the last word 
in each line; hear, Revere, -five, alive, year. For contrast read; 

“Listen,// my children,// and you .shall hear 
Of the midnij'ht ride// of Paul Revere,// 

On the eighteeiiih of April,// in .scvculy-fivc— // 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who rciiienibcrs that himnus day and year.” 

Ask class member, s when they think this poem was written. Say, "Do 
any lines in the poem help you approximate the time?” Lead pupils to 
note tlial llie ride was made in 1775 and then explain that Longfellow 
didn’t write this pocni until 1863, lienee the explanation, “Hardly a man 
is now alive. . , 

Explain that “lie” in the first line of the second stanza refers to Paul 
Revere and say that the story is told largely by the poet, not by con- 
versation as in “Columbu.s'.” The first stanza is the author’s introduction; 
the second is Paul Revere’s speech. Read aloud the first nine lines of the 
second stanza— note the pauses and carry-ox 'cr of the lines; 

“lie said to his friend:// ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from tlic town tonight,// 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower,// as a signal light—// 

One if by land,// and two it by sea;// 

And I on Ihe opposite shore will he 
Ready to ride/ / and spread the alarm 
Through every Aliddlescx village ami farm 
For the countryfolk to be up// and to arm.”’ 
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Say, “The next part of this stanza tells what the patriot did” Read aloud; 

"Then he said, 'Good night,’// and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where,// swinging wide at her moorings,// lay 
The Somerset,// British man-of-war—// 

A phantom ship,// with each mast and spar 
Across the moon,// like a prison bar,// 

And a huge black hulk,// that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Ask pupils to read silently, beginning “Meanwhile, his friend" on page 
78 and stopping after the first stanza on page 81, Explain that this is the 
description of the short space of time immediately before tlie ride as well 
as of the ride itself. Ask members of the class to think what each .sentence 
means as they read it and to notice that the pauses frequently come at 
the middle rather than at the end of the line. 

After the reading ask, “Did you notice any stanza in which the tempo 
seemed to be speeded up to suggest a feeling of hurrying?” (beginning 
with the second stanza, page 79) Have pupils read lliese lines and (hen 
tell in their own words the story of the ride. Ix'acl tliem to fon.sitler the 
full meaning behind such expressions as; 

“The fate of a nation was riding that night” fjiage 79) 

“And the spark struck out by that steed in his flight 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat,” (page 79) 

“And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon.” (pages 80-81) 

Then explain that the last two stanzas on page 81 form a sumiirary which 
gives the significance of the poem. Read these stanzas aloud to the group 
and encourage comments— especially on the last six lines. 

This poem is really too long to be read aloud as a whole, but leave the 
choice to the pupils, for it is a favorite with seventh-graders, 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Hiink-and-Do Book . . .Every year on Patriot’s Day New Eng- 
landers reproduce Revere’s famous ride. Page 19 of the Think anu-Do 
Book gives an interesting account of one such reenacting. 
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Extcusiosi reffl€llmg ... At this time the teacher should introduce 
Johnny 1 remain, by Esther Forbes; Silver for General Washington, by 
Enid Meadoweroft; and Treason at the Point, by Jeannette Nolan. “Paul 
Rcverc’s Ride appears in Tales of a Wayside Inn, which is suitable for 
superior readers. Superior readers might also read Paul Revere: The World 
Pie Lived In, by Esther Forbes. Or the teacher might read aloud to the 
class selected chapters from this book. 

Art apprcciaiion ... If possible, secure a print of "Paul Reverc’s 
Ride,” a painting by Grant Wood. When the picture is shown, ask pupils 
to decide which stanza the artist chose to illustrate. 

Enjoying poclry . . . Some classes may read further to find out 
what happened the day following Paul Revere's ride (Battle of Lexing- 
ton and Concord). To such groups the teacher may wish to read Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s "Concord Hymn,” another poem about the beginning 
of the American Revolution. Tliis hymn was sung at the completion of 
the battle monument known as “TIjc Minute Man,” April 19, 1836, 

i PACES 82-84 ► 

Daniel lioo*te> 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

In this biographical poem Arthur Guiterman celebrates Daniel Boone's 
contribution to our country. In it he not only presents an interesting 
sketcli of Boone’s life, in which he properly emphasizes Boone’s desire 
for "elbow room,” but he also includes, by the very nature of Boone’s 
life, a brief study of the westward movement in our country. 

In making her preparation to teach this poem, the teacher should be- 
come familiar with its rhythm by reading it aloud several times. There is 
no particular problem in the rhythmical interpretation of the poem, but 
the teacher will notice that, as in "Paul Revere’s Ride,” many of the 
lines carry over. The first four lines arc a single sentence of main and 
subordinate ideas. ’I’he boldface italicized words in the exairrple on the 
next page show how the main idea is presented in the poet's lines. 
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“Daniel Boone (at hvcnty-onc) 

Came (with his tomahawk, kinfc, and gm 
Home from the Freiicii and Indian ar 
To North Carolina and the Yadkin shore. 

The teacher will notice that each o( the frmr .Un,^-. is rlcrnlecl l„ a 
„(Sd L Boone's life-youth, mirUllc age, old age and a glonlaal here- 
!ftpr In the last stanza the poet liinis from strict liiogiapln lii fanciful 
miting; so in the final staim he gives Boone flic kind id herca ter ic 
imagines Boone would enjoy "on heights unUod. 

presenting and interpreting the poem 

Ask children to read the background note for the poem and then give 
tern all orportunity to contribute additional lads Ilia, they uoiv al.ou 
Boone’s life; e.g., his part in the disastrous Braddoek ev[Kdi ion against 
Fort Duquesne; his capture by the Indians; his adoption into the Shawnee 
tribe; and his subsequent escape in time to save 1 (.onesboiongli, . m e 
Boone is one of the most familiar and popular of the Anieiuan path 
finders, pupils will enjoy reviewing his exploits. Before 
suggest that this poem by Arthur Guiterman is a biief .sketch of the life 
of Daniel Boone. Explain that each staiwa is c evoted to a per.oc in 
Boone’s life-youth, middle age, old age, and the hercaftc-r Mention 
that in the last stanza the poet turns from a true aeeoniit of Boone s life 
to a description of a hereafter that he thinks Boone would enjoy. 

Read the first four lines of the poem aloud to the class lo give tlieni 
an auditory pattern of the rhythm. Explain that the \ adkiii River is^ ni 
western North Carolina. Then suggest that pupils read the rest of the first 
stanza. After the silent reading have pupils review Boones expeneiices 
as a young man. Ask where he spent most of Ins time. During the dis- 
cussion check pupils’ interpretation of .such words and phrases as; 

“married his maid with a golden band’’ (placed a gold wedding ring on 

his bride’s hand) , ,i z-v r . \ 

“Shawnee” (Indians who formerly lived ni 7'cnnessee and Soiitli Cairoiina; 

“kith and kin’’ (friends and rclativc.s) 

Remind pupils that the second stanza is devoted to Boone’s life in 
middle age. Read the first two lines of the stanza and explain that "the 
Wilderness Road,’’ started by Boone, led from Virginia to Kentucky, 
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Direct pupils’ alteiilion to the last line on page 82 and to the first 
three lines on page 83. Mention that these lines refer to the colonists' 
struggle with the British troops of King George during the Revolutionary 
War and explain that, while the people of the East were fighting the 
king's troops, Boone and his followers in the West were fighting the 
Indian allies of the Briti.sh. Then have the class read the second, third, 
and fourth stanzas silently. 

After the silent reading of the poem have ehildren review Boone’s 
experiences and lead them to note that Guiterman interprets all Boone’s 
journeys as part of liis search for “elbow room.” 

Ask pupils to describe the kind of hereafter the poet has pictured for 
Boone and call attention to the imaginary animals he mentions— “the 
hippogriff of the flaming tail,” “the horse of the stars,” “the dinosaur of 
tire triple horn,” and “the inanticorc and the unicorn.” 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

'I'his poem is a good one for reading aloud. The lines swing along easily, 
and their sound helps us feel the spirit of the restless Boone as he journeys 
ever further in his quest for “elbow room.” For the oral interpretation 
select four different pupils— each pupil to read about one stage in Boone’s 
life. 'Ihc poem may be read aloud two or three times to give several 
indi^'idual.s opportunily to participate in the oral interpretation. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Think-ainl-Do It«»ok . . , Page 20 of the Tiiink-and-Do Book ex- 
tends interest in and knowledge of the building of the Wilderness Road 
which the poet mentions in “Daniel Boone.” 

Enjoying l»oelry . . .The teacher should read aloud to the class 
“The Pioneer,” by Arthur Guiterman, in My Poetry Book. 

Extcu.sion I'cadiiig . . . Demid Boone, by Esther Averill, is a story 
told simply and illustrated with many colored lithographs. Another book 
with original lithograph, s in color is Daniel Boone, by James Daugherty. 
Passages from it may he read aloud, and attention should be directed to 
Danglierly’s letter to Golonel Boone. Scvcnth-gradcis may also he in- 
terested in Danid Boone, Wildernesfi Scout, by Stewart Edward White, 
and With Danid Boone on the Caroliny Trail, by Alexander Key. 
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i PAGES 85-86 ► 


Jle4AU^ omA Qlcuih 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE f’OEM 

In this poem the Bencts give a lunnorous accdiinl (if an iiiipntlanl event 
in American history. Not until the la.st line of Ihe pnetii do liny give ri 
hint of the importance of tlic Lewis and Glark expedititm. 

While the teacher prepares to present lhi.s poem, .she nIiiuiUI keep in 
mind three things— rhythm, content, and mood. She slioidd lead the 
poem aloud until she is familiar with its content and rhyllnn and until 
she can read it gaily and humorously. She mighi also familial i/e herself 
with Julia Davis’ No Other White Men, an inleresling .story of this 
famous expedition. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Have children read the background note for this poem and llien in in- 
formal conversation have them contrast ihe two leaders of the; expedition. 
Pupils should notice that though these men were as dilfeient as night 
and day, they were devoted friends. Ask, “In what ways were these men 
pathhnders?” In the ensuing disemssion children should eniphasi/e not 
only the opening of a new route to the Pacific Coa.st bill also the gaining 
of a great fund of information about the tlmu.samls of miles llie'se men 
explored. Show pupils a large wall map of the United Stall's and have 
the route of the expedition traced along tire Missouri, Snake, and Gohnuhia 
rivers. Lead children to discuss the difhcnltio.s of this Irip -a trip that 
lasted for "one year and a half' (page 86) and that meant journeying 
across many miles of completely unknown territory. 

Remind children that this poem Is written in a humorons manner and 
suggest that the abbreviations in the third stan/a add to llic fmi of 
reading the poem. Ask pupils to turn to this stanza on page 85 and tell for 
which states the abhreviations in the second and third lines sland, 

After pupils have read the poem silently, explain that lliongli many of 
the Benct poems are humoroms, they asually end on a .scriou.s note. Ask 
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pupils to see if tlicy can find wlierc the poets stop being funny and become 
serious. Suggest that they look for this spot in other Benet poems. 

Then discuss informally with them the meaning of the last line, “And 
it spread out an I'jinpirc before us.” Give boys and girls an opportunity to 
discu.s.s the episodes in the poem that they thought were the most amusing 
and to consider some of the devices the authors use to lend humor to 
their vvriLing; c.g., understatement, “It’s the President’s wish”; whimsical 
side remarks, “And we might catch some fish” and “If your car’s full of 
squeaks”; exaggeration, “With their teeth full of moss.” 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

Children will enjoy reading this short humorous poem aloud. Before 
pupils begin their preparation for oral reading, suggest that the poem 
should be read in a gay mood. Members of the class might consider 
various ways of having the poem read aloud in a later period. Or the 
teacher might suggest dividing the class into small groups, with each 
group deciding upon its own method of presentation. One group might, 
for in.staiice, decide to have each person read one stanza; another might 
decide to have one person read the entire poem. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

itnok . . . Page 21 of the TniNK-ANirrDo Book gives 
an account of the part Sacajawea (who has been named as one of the 
six most important American women) played in the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Pupils will be interested to learn that this Indian girl earned 
her place in the Hall of Fame by acting as a guide for Lewis and Clark. 

kxtcit.sioii reading . . . Suggest that the episodes of the trip men- 
tioned in the poem may be found in detail in the book No Other White 
Men, by Julia Davis. Ask some of the above-average readers to prepare to 
read later to the class such episodes as: the meeting with the Sioux Indians 
(pages 69-76), the aid of “the Bird Woman” (pages 106-108), and Lewis’ 
experience with a grizzly bear (pages 134-137). Other books which many 
seventh-graders may find interesting arc Meriwether Lewis, Trail Blazer, 
by Flora Warren Seymour; Young Shannon, Scout with Lewis and Clark, 
by Grace Voris Curl; and Andy Breaks Trail, by Constance Skinner. 
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Enfoying poetry . . . Classes that liked this pcjcm niuy enjoy reading 
the volume of poetry from which “Lewis and Clark was taken. It is 
A Book of Americans, hy Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Henet. 

Creative art . . . Boy.s and girls who like to draw or paint might he 
interested in making a scric.s of gay sketches to illustrate various portions 
of the poem “Lewis and Clark." 

i PACES 87-95 ► 

SUaJzeA, 

PREPARING FOR READING 

This story tells about an incident in which an curly American literally set 
about to find a path. Have pupils turn to page •IhT and read tlie Irack- 
ground notes on “Into the Shakes." Then ask tiiein to turn to [rage 10s 
and look at the map of the United Statc.s as it was a few \-cars after tins 
story took place. Have them locate 'J.'cnnes.scc, Missouri, Louisiana, and 
the Mississippi River. I'hcn have them point out the region wlicie they 
think the story takes place. 

Explain that the hero of this story is the well known frontiersman, 
Davy Crockett, who lived during some of the .same ) ears as lloone. Lewis, 
and Clark. Ask, “In what ways was Crockett like these three [)ioiiecr,s?'’ 

Mention that while Crockett’.s real life wa.s’ exciting enough to make a 
good story, frontier storytellers insisted on making Crockett the hero of 
the tallest of their “tall tales." “Into the Shakes" is a true aeconnt, Init 
there are plenty of talcs about Crockett that are iniagiiiar)-. Ask jnipil.s to 
tell anything of interest they know about Crockett. They inav tell some 
of the tall tales of his hunting prowess and discu.ss his friendship with tlie 
Indians. After a few colorful incidents in Crockett’.s life ha\e been men- 
tioned, explain that “Into the Shakc.s" is a story about Crockcd’.s le.s.s 
familiar experiences. Direct attention to the commou]daee asjieet.s of life 
on the frontier by commenting, "We often bear or read about the hard- 
ships of frontier life. What were some of the hardships eueonntered?’’ 

Then suggest that the pupils read the .story lo find out what kind of 
path Crockett had to find in this story and how he managed to do it, 
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EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the silent reading encourage discussion about why Crockett had to 
find a way across the flooded river. Ask, “Why was it so important to 
have gunpowder in those days? Why did Davy Crockett need it at that 
particular time? What things did he have to keep constantly in mind as 
he was irraking the journey? [To keep his gun and bundle dry, to gauge 
the depth of the water, to watch for landmarks by which he could tell 
where he vva.s.| What were the difficulties that Crockett faced in making 
this trip? flow did he overcome them?” As pupils discuss the last 
question, they miglil refer to pages 92-95 and read aloud the various bits of 
detailed dcscrijrliou that explain how Crockett solved his problems. 

'riren ask the children if they noticed anything in the story which re- 
minded them of the tall talcs they had heard about Davy Crockett. They 
should mention the passage on page 90 which describes how he could 
snort like a wild hog or make himself look like a gnarled stump. Then 
turn the discussion to the characteristics of a pathfinder which Crockett 
displayed. When sucli traits as persistence, courage, and ingenuity are 
meuLioued, have pupils cite iucidcuts from the story which show that 
Davy Crockett possessed these traits. Next ask pupils to find and read 
passages that indicate how dangerous Crockett’s trip really was; e.g., . . 

wc might as well all starve as for you to freeze to death or get drowned” 
(page 92); “‘It was ticklish business’” (page 95); “'rhe family could 
hardly believe that be had crossed the river at such a time” (page 94) . 

'I'o check pnjrils’ grasp of interesting details, ask, “What were some of 
the things that the Crockett children learned about the forest and its 
animals?” Members of the class may recall; 

how to discover dear the brown hushes (page 90) 

how to he quiet and disguise themselves when they saw deer (page 90} 

Muds of trees in the Shakes (pages 90-91} 

kinds of aiiiinals in the Shakes (page 91} 

how a ’possum acts rvhen discovered by a human being (page 91) 

Ihrrther check comprclicnsion of the story by having the class recall 
other interesting information about the country known as “the Shakes,” 
about Crockett’s two journeys to the new home site, about the methods 
Crockett used to erect his cahiu and acquire his first food supplies for 
the new home, and about the tricks he employed in hunting. Encourage 
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„™ik to tell wltat ideas the stoiy save tltem about fanuly Ido the 

pSe on the feonticr and have then. i»nt out the eonlt.hul.cn, n,ade to 
a rLly's welfare by eaeh individual, ndp clnld.a. ...let that lr„..l,e, 

fellies Ite largely selfesuffieient .hro,.gh ^ 

Lead the class to notice the fine qualities of Can-stanec Ron kes ^^cll- 
.vrhten story-the smooth storytelling style, the vivid deseiiptioiis. iii. 
r homely expressions used by Croehett. such as rallied ripioauinisly 
7 .7 SRI "slanpcd up a cabin” “turned in and planted eoni and 
is vliutXgc 89), a..d "a. .other of Noah'., lh.oda" „,e 91). 


extending skills and abilities 

Making a s«mmai-y ... To aid pupils in selecting main ideas, have 
Zm skfm the story and make individual lists o its nnporlant parls in 
proper sequence. Upon completion of the lists the pnpils ma\ check to 
L that no item has been left out that would mtermpt the story sequeiKe 
in retelling it. The completed list should be similar to the lollowiiig; 


Description of the Shakes _ 

Crockett’s first trip to the Shakes m Io2Z 

His exploration of tlie country 

His return trip with his family 

Life with his family in the Shakes 

Crockett’s trip across the Obion to get powder 

Iniorpreting pronuiicialion wynikolH ... lo promote under- 
standing of the function of diacritical marks in showing proiumciation 
and to review common vowel sounds, proceed as follows: 

Write on the blackboard the lists of words given below: 


it (it) pie (pi) 

is (iz) tie (ti) 

in (in) lie (li) 


am (am) ate (at) 
at (at) age (aj) 
and (and) aid (ad) 


end (end) eat (ct) 
set (sci) meet (met) 

yes (yes) bead (bed) 


Point to the first column of words and ask pupils to think of the first 
sound they say in the three words. Explain that the letter i ha.s this short 
sound more often than it has any other. Thus in the prommcialicni given 
in the Glossary of Paths ano Patiifindkus, the letter i stands foi this 
short sound, Continue the discussion as follows: “Now think of the last 
sound in the words in the second column. What sound of i is this? What 
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do you see in the spelling of these words that shows you the i probably 
has the long sound? [final c] The final e is a silent letter that serves as a 
sign for the vowel sound in these words. There are never any silent letters 
in a pronunciation, but there is a sign that tells us to say the long sound of a 
vowel." Direct attention to the line above the t in each pronunciation 
and say, “The letter i with a line above it stands for the last sound you 
say in pie, tie, and lie.” Discuss the columns of “a and c” words in the 
same fashion. Conclude the discussion by explaining that o stands for 
the sound of o in hot and 6 for the sound of o in oat; u for the sound of u 
in cup, and u for the sound of u in use. 

Print the pronunciations of gauge, plank, skein, played, guide, choir, 
knife, magnify, love, view, topaz, ghost, closet, dunce, and mutiny as 
given below. Point to each pronunciation and ask pupils to say it. Then 
ask them to tell what the word means. 


ga; 

plad 

nit 

vu 

kloz^it 

phngk 

gid 

mag'ni ti 

to'paz 

duns 

skan 

kwiT 

luv 

gost 

mu'ti ni 


Phouctic analysis . . . The procedure suggested below gives the 
teacher an opportunity to evaluate pupils’ ability to determine the number 
of syllables in a word by identifying the number of vowel sounds that 
they hear in the word. Pupils have had much practice at previous levels 
in the Basic Reading Program in identifying syllables in this manner. 

Write tire words groan, honest, elbow, groove, mechanic, salute, argue, 
helpless, pleasing, enlertain, arithmetic. Remind pupils that there is at 
least one vowel sound in every word in our larrguage and that a syllable is a 
word or a part of a word in which we say one vowel sound. Then point to 
the word groan and ask a pupil to tell how many vowel letters he sees in it. 
Ask him to pronounce the word and tell how many vowels he hears and 
how many syllables there are in the word. Continue in like manner with 
each of the other words. 

If children have difficulty in detennining the number of vowel sounds 
heard, the teacher should try to determine the cause of the difficulty and 
provide needed help. This auditory background is a prerequisite for the 
next lessons in which accent and the general principles of syllabication 
are reviewed. 

Think-nud-Bo Book . . . Use pages 22 and 23. 
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extending interests 

';nCTPCst; to the pupils that Davy Crockett’s 
wh(5e”S”hktoy is as intcresliii| as many of llic tall talcs that liare to 
told about him. Members of the class who want to toad some of the tal 
tales for themselves will hud the of Amenom. I'olHoro a good 

source For further historical haelground they may look ui> the battle of 
the Alamo, m whidi Crockett died fighting for '1 eras . 

Suggestions for additional books and stories about tins pciod m Insloiy 
may be found on page 504 of Itos and PA-nn.-isi*«s and on page 2,8 
of this GuminooK. Superior readers might enjoy reading Dory 
by Constance Rourke, from which this story is taken. Duly CrackM, by 
Frank Beals, is suitahle for those pupils who are slow readers. 

From the information obtained from the reading, sonic pupils may 
wish to write a brief biography to read to the class. 


making a picture map . . . After the class has learned the .story 
of Crockett’s life, pupils may make a picture map of his advculutes and 
travels. Such a drawing may show his birthplace lamestonc, Greene 
County, Tennessee; his hunting grounds in wcslcni 1 cinicssee; lii.s trip to 
Washington as a member of Congress; liLs exploits in Icxas; and the 
Alamo in San Antonio, where he died in 1836. 


t PAGES 96- 1 03 ► 


Saaio^ (yjf 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Approach the study of “Saviors of Oregon” by asking the class to read 
the title of the next selection m the tabic of contents on page 3. Tell 
them that the “saviors” are the missionary-doctor Marcus Whitman and 
his wife Narcissa; that the “Oregon" they saved was the unorganized 
Oregon Territory claimed by the Iiicliaiis, the Briti,sli, and the Americans; 
that the time of the story is 1835. From these three dues, a.sk the class lo 
guess (or tell, if they know) from what the Whitmans were saving Oregon. 
Probable answers are; Indians (because of the date) or sin (because the 
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were missionaries) or sickness (because Marcus was a doctor). 
Witbout verifying or denying any of the answers to this question, ash the 
class to read the background note on page 467 and see if they find any 
more clues a.s to why Oregon needed to be saved. 

Then comment, ‘When he started out. Whitman himself didn't know 
all the ways in which he would save Oregon. He wanted to preach and to 
heal tlic .sick, and he knew that to do this he must first win the friend- 
ship of fhe u’hite fur traders, who resented missionaries because they 
prevented the tradcr.s from tricking and exploiting the Indians. Whitman 
found out how to win that friendship, although at first the traders were 
anything Imt friendly.” A.sk the pupils to turn to the picture of Whitman 
and the traders on page 96 while someone reads aloud the first paragraph. 
When they have discussed the situation pictured and its implications, 
say, “Read the story and find out how, as both missionary and doctor, 
he became one (jf the most important pathfinders to the Far West.” 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Initiate the discussion by having pupils consider the work of Whitman as 
botli missionary and doctor, d'hen broaden the discussion by asking for 
an explanation of tlie statement on page 101, “Mareus Whitman had 
long since ceased to be merely a niLssiouary or merely a doctor.” Stress 
the part ’Wliitman’.s mi.ssimi played in the opening of the Far West and 
the disastrous resrdt Whitman thought would follow the closing of the 
mission. (Oregon would .surely become British.) Then have pupils men- 
tion the heroic work Whitman performed in awakening America to the 
great danger of losing the vast province of Oregon; e.g., his hazardous 
ride Isast; liis conferenees with the Secretary of War in Washington, with 
men sueh as Horace Greeley and the members of the board of missions in 
Boston; hi,s return to the West with the mightiest wagon train yet to 
reach Oregon. Also lead them to cite the far-reaching results of Whitman's 
trip Fast— the veal opening of the Oregon Trail; the resentment of the 
Cayuse, who saw in the invasion of Americans their “doom”; and the 
arrival of American troops fcdlowing the attack on Waiilatpu. 

Give members of the class a chance to cite interesting details from 
the story by asking; “Who were included in the first party that Whitman 
guided to Oregon? After crossing the Continental Divide, what action 
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was taken by this group which showed their interest in the contwl of 
Oregon?” (Have pupils look at the picture on page 99 for an additional 
due to the answer to this question— the American flag.) "What part 
did Mrs. Whitman take in the work of the mission? With which group of 
Indians did the Whitmans make friends? What warning did the Nez 
Perc6s give Wliitman? How do you think the friendly relations estab- 
lished with this group of Indians aided later white settlers wlio came to 
this area? Why did the Caynsc hate the Whitmans almost from the first? 
What made this hatred grow?” 

Throughout the conversation about the story give opirortunity for the 
clarification of the meaning of such phrases as: "uicclical mission" and 
"an impractical field for the Lord’s work” (page 97); “resented the 
democracy of Christianity” and "crawled away into dark places” (page 
100); and “prophet of the opening West” (page 101). Also provide an 
opportunity for the explanation of the meanings of such words as layman, 
Waiilatpu, saddlery, yimlent, as well as any other words that have caused 
pupils difficulty. 

On a wall map that shows the territory west of the Mississippi I^iver 
have a member of the class point out the Old Oregon Trail wliidi followed 
the Platte, Sweetwater, Snake, and Columbia rivers. Suggest that this 
was roughly the route of Marcus Whitman in his jonniey across wluU is 
now western United States. Broaden discassion by a.sking cliilclicn to 
mention other individuals, groups, or organizations tliat used this trail, 
in whole or in part, in reaching the Far West. Cliiklrcu might mention 
the Mormons, the Forty-Niners, stagecoach companies sncli as the W'ells- 
Fargo Company, the Pony Express, and so on. 

Expand the discussion by asking, “What characteristics of leadership 
were displayed by Marcus Whitman in this story? What other true 
stories have you read in which the characters showed similar traits? W'hat 
did the Whitmans do that made them saviors of Oregon?” Ask someone 
to read the last sentence and explain how their death as well as their 
life helped save Oregon. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Using an index . . . This lesson is designed to give students a better 
understanding of the value of an index in locating reference material 
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Encourage pupils to mention things in the story “Saviors of Oregon” 
they would like to know more about. Questions such as the following will 
probably be raised: 

When and how did the Oregon Territory become a part of the United 

States? 

What are some of the tribal customs of the Nez Perce and Cayuse Indians? 

Write the ciucstions on the blackboard and ask students how they would 
proceed to find information about these topics. Help children see that a 
table of contents might indicate whether a book contained the informa- 
tion they were seeking. Then elicit that many books have an index that 
gives more detailed help in locating information. 

Have the children underline the key word or words in the questions 
and encourage them to use available reference materials in looking up 
the various topics, 'rhen the teacher may plan a time when pupils may 
share with the class the information they have located. 

Phonetic analysis . . . This lesson gives the teacher an opportunity 
to evaluate pupils’ ability in auditory perception of accent and to check 
their ability to derive pronunciations. For pupils who evidence weakness 
in hearing accented syllables, the teacher should set aside time for more 
auditory training of the type suggested below. 

Write the words florist and principal on the blackboard. Ask a pupil to 
pronounce the word /lor/.sf and tell how many syllables it has. Explain 
that in saying a word of two or more syllables, we usually emphasize or 
stress one syllable more than wc do the other. Pronounce the word florist 
as in ordinary coiivcr,sation without exaggerating the accent. Then say, 
‘‘Now I will pronounce the word emphasizing the other syllable.” Pro- 
nounce /lo rist'. “Doesn’t that make the word sound queer? Wlien I 
pronounce the word florist correctly, I emphasize the first syllable. When 
wc stress a syllable in this- way, wc .say we accent it. In the word florist 
the first syllabic is accented, the second is unaccented.” 

Ask a pupil to pronounce principal and tell how many syllables there are 
in the word. A.sk another pupil to pronounce it and tell which syllable is 
accented. Then have pupils try to pronounce it, accenting the last syllable. 

Pronoimec the following words and a.sk pupils to tell whether the first 
or the last syllable is accented: flimsy, sausage, award, relic, Plato, fantasy, 
Italy, smuggle, attain, triumph, explore, confirm, fickle. 
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• 1 . oA k used in pronunciation to show which 
Explain that a ' , , • call attention to the accent mark, 

syllable is accented. Write /in Patotinuers. Have 

Then ask pupils to turn to page accented 

them look at the first proiiunciati 8 pronunciation 

syllable only (besht). marks in the word 

a^d lead children to note to ^e ™ E that when two 

tut that one mark t^t^eised more than the other and 

syllables are accented in a woi J stressed, Ihu’c 

tit the light mark -d-tes that the ^le Y 

p„pas .,10th Oh ,.»E 0 S09, hoviog 

Think-and-D. Book ... Use poges 24 ™cl 25. 


extending interests 

Extcndlaii ooaeeiits . . . U'O ^ ill, iif 

i„g ,he expeieoces »n<, “ tr;;"*!. then as lota. ItUo., 

Marcus Whitman, Sugges < Y Indians of the 

who translated the Bible into le ^ inissionavy and 

Mass.cl.usem -toy P»p.It tta-. l»esc..t 

-rc'ss a ss— ■, oi 

the United States and indicate on it some of these s. 

Enjoying pocli-y . • • To increase by 

spirit of the pioneers, p" J^.^^^bitman’s Ride tor Oregon," 

tolzru Lms^f — 

rri^r ^Edwia Fmd Piper, from The 

Poetry Book ( 7 ). 
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SPACES 104-109> 


JEUtcoht at 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Have pupils turn to the table of contents of Paths and Pathfinders and 
locate the story “Ahe lancoln at Gettysburg.” Because Lincoln is one of 
the most human and most intimately known of all our presidents, this 
title should recall to incmbcrs of the class many of the stories they have 
read or heard about Lincoln. Give the class an opportunity to tell epi- 
sodes in Lincoln’s life that .show his thoughtfulness, kindness, sympathetic 
understanding, and similar traits. Then ask, "Why would a story about 
Lincoln be included in a book about pathfinders?” 

Have pupils read silently the background note for the story on page 
469. Mention that the war was still being fought at the time Lincoln 
made his speech and that fighting continued for more than a year after- 
ward. Ask, “^^''hy svould such a speech be particularly difficult to make? 
From the knowledge you have about Lincoln, do you think be was a good 
choice as a speaker for this occasion? Why?” Explain that this story, 
“Abe laucoln at Gettysburg.” jiortray.s many of Lincoln’s characteristics 
and includc.S" bis famous Getty.sburg addrc.s,s, one of the finest speeches 
ever made. 


EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Since tlii.s story cmpliasi/.cs so many of Lincoln’s fine qualities, begin the 
discussion by giriug pupils an opportunity to mention the characteristics 
of Lincoln that arc portrayed in the story. As each characteristic is 
mentioned, have members of the class point out briefly the part of the 
story in which it is revealed. They may mention: 

devotion to 'Pad 

"Ag.'iiii and again the hay would run in . . . ffing himself on his father 
for a quick hug, . . (p:igc 104) 

. . ['Pad I gave his spechtl signal, . . . and the door was opened no 
matter how many important visitors the President might have.” (page 104) 
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devotion to duty , dedicated here to the unfinished 

no?, o.,; (pa«c 


“'Imised Tad I'd n»er go back on Ihc code. 

* - 1 . T ^ -fmtj wrtr 


’ ” (page 105) 

“ 'I promised lad i a dedication in 

-I have given my word that „„ i, . .. (p„gn 105) 

Gettysburg tomorrow, and t ca g 

modesty , tJic wJiitc-Iiaired Edward 

« he bad had more time ,0 prepare 

V TtelmW wM”ve!y Ii»k note nor Jong, "" 

words he had spoken at the dedication (page >) 

Direct attention to the ‘^'"“t'fied^Tta Tl ^ 

115. vine the meaning of the term dedication clarified. Ihcn ask,_ y 

was the battlefield at Gettysburg chosen for clcchcatum at ’ 

instead of some other battlefield?” Have pupils next exp am win a hoi - 

day spirit was evident in Gettysburg the night be ore the solemn cx - 

cisL at the battlefield. Lead pupils to .suggest that the gallieniig of 

tCsands of people from many states, the antieipation of hearing tl 

famous orator^ Edward Everett, the assembling of many cUslmgm.shtd 

guests, the tlinll of catching a glimpse of the President, and the idaymig 

of the bands all helped to cause excitement. Mention tl.al .anal s 

feelings were quite different from those of most of the people (Iiettys- 

burg Ask, “With what worries was Lincoln faced? [Ihc progress o mc 

warf Tad’s illness; his lack of time to prepare the GcUy.sbiug siiccch.] 

How did Lincoln feel the next day as he listened to Isdwaid P,\’Ciat? 

Guide children’s discussion of the ideas contained m Laucoln s addrcs.s 

with the following questions: “Wliat ideas of governiiient did our fore- 

fathers have when they established our nation? What was the great civi 

war’ testing? Wlio really made the battlefield sacred ground? Since f an- 

coin stated that the battlefield had really been dedicated previously, wluit 

did he suggest that the people there should do?” During ihc^ discussion 

clarify the meanings of: “fourscore,” “conceived,” “consecrate, hallow, 

“detract,” and “gave the last full measure of devotion.” 
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r- 11 it-t-eiition to the reactions to Lincoln’s speech. Ask, How did 
V re respond to the speech? How did Lincoln feel about what 

XI yo'* »pi>- 

’’T“ivXSr«mc itiBighl into the qualities that make Lirtccto’s 

T,o give pup ■ e 1 “T-inw long did Edward Everett s speech 

address, cm simplicity and sincerity made his speeci a 

,, tbe Je the ideas expressed in the speech which 

work of art. 1 hen ask, if the oupils do not, the timelcss- 

Pclpcd to make h^rty was one of the principles tor 

"S 

S Let sLEc t: a^d to keep a government that is carried 

on by flic; tVtht the "wording of the address is not quite 

Some pupils may notice that g 5^p. 

p^jXXowha. Xln actuall, gave and that he late, tevited ,t. 

extending SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

, nlvsis To promote the ability to identify common 
"XeSehs k a X wdte the Mowing hsts of known 

words on the hlackhoatd iu columns. 


agreeable niountamous 

dependable dangerous 

passable vigorous 

avorabic poisonous 


really 

quickly 

steadily 

heavily 


skillful 

powerful 

careful 

successful 


.„vorablc poisonous . 

Have pupils pronounce that is added to the root word. 

which the derivative IS formed a sentences follow- 

The teacher nud pupils should us Guidebook. 

ing the general bale been pronounced and dis- 

rd^LLfkwords and follow hh^ 

n . r*.TTTKTTvT-nTni S OF /VMEKILj A 
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structural «ml plioiietie analysis . . . Tlie clcvelopmcnhil pro- 
gram in structural analysis outlined in the preceding GuiDEBor)KS for the 
Basic Readers presented the following general principles for the syllabi- 
cation of words; 

If hvo consonants come between two vowels in a word, tizc first syllable 
usually ends with the hist of the two consonants; c.g., Mt ten, ob jeet. 

If there is one consonant between two vowels, the hist syllable usually 
ends fust before the consonant; e.g., ba con, si lence. 

If a word ends in le and a consonant precedes the I, this consonant usually 
begins the last syllable; e.g., maple, bub ble. 

The procedure suggested below should enable the teacher to observe 
(1) pupils’ understanding of the principles of syllahication, (2) their 
ability to apply these principles to the recognition of svords of more than 
one syllable, and (3) their ability to apply the general prinei[)lcs for 
determining vowel sounds. If children encounter difficulty, special guid- 
ance should be given as needed. 

Write on the blackboard the words canvas, litter, dimple. Carlo, rifle, 
recent, ladle, amble, bacon, vacation, mistake. Ask children to look at 
the first word, canvas, and tell where they think the first syllabic cuds and 
why. Then ask them to pronounce the word and tell which is the ac- 
cented syllable. Discuss the general principle that aids in determining 
the vowel sound in the accented syllable of this word, (h’or u list of these 
principles, see page 28 of this Guidebook.) Repeat thi.s procedure with 
each of the other words. Encourage children to conclude that the vowel 
principles apply to accented syllables. Lead them to sec, aksn, tliat vowels 
in unaccented syllables are often so soft and slurred that they have neither 
the long nor the short sound. 

Write the following words on the blackboard; ambush, ascend, atlas, 
urchin, usurp, spiral, splendor, merger, inflate, hazel, gospel, gurgle, 
gypsy, evade, curdle, cable, beacon. Ask pupils to look at the first word 
and tell where they think the first syllable ends and why. Suggest that 
they think of the sound of each syllable and then try to pronounce the 
word, accenting first one syllabic and then the other to see which accent 
makes a word that sounds familiar. Then ask them to pronounce the 
word aloud and sec if they can tell what it means or use it in an oral 
sentence. Continue in like manner with the other words in the list. 
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None of the words have appeared in the Basic Readers up to this point, 
but pupils will encounter them in Paths and Pathfinders. Although the 
printed forms may be unknown, these words should be in the speaking 
vocabulary of the average seventh-grader. 

Tliiult-aiidi-JSo Boole . . . Use page 26. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Exiciision roadiiig . . . Interest in reading other stories about Lin- 
coln may be .stimulated by calling attention to the books listed on page 504 
of Paths and P-vnu-TNUEUs as well as the stories listed on pages 265-283 
of this Guidebook. The teacher may also suggest Abe Lincoln Grows Up, 
by Carl Sandburg; The Bo/s Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Helen Nicolay; 
Leader of Destiny, by Jeanette Eaton; and, for superior readers, Abraham 
Lincoln, by Enid Meadoweroft. 

Sharing anecdotc.s . . . Provide a class period when pupils can share 
with each other Lincoln anecdotes which they have collected following the 
study of this story, The teacher may suggest Lincoln’s Own Stories, by 
Anthony Gross, for those who have been unable to locate such incidents 
anywhere else. Before any anecdotes arc told, discuss with the group 
how to present an anecdote to an audience effectively. 

EiijaysiBg pariry . . . There arc so many fine poems about Lincoln 
that the teacher will have no difFiculty in finding several which she may 
read to the group. She might select “O Captainl My Captain!” by Walt 
Whitman; “Abraham Ihncoln,” by Jo.scph Arrslandcr; “Abraham Lincoln 
Walks at Midnight,” by Vachcl Lindsay; or “Abraham Lincoln” and 
“Nancy Hanks,” by Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Bcnct. 

Comparing antliors’ i<lcas . . .Because The Perfect Tribute, by 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, also deals with the Gettysburg address 
incident, the teacher may want to read at least parts of it to the class. 
Pupils might note how the actual writing of the addrcs,s, the response of 
the audience after the address, and Lincoln's attitude concerning the 
reaction of the audience arc handled in each story. 

Almthain l.incoln, liy James Daugherty, is a fine account of the Gettys- 
burg address that pupils may read for themselves. 
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OACES IIO-IIS^ 

Bu6i 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Stimulate speculation regarding the content of this story by directing 
attention to the pictures on pages 112, 116, and 118 of Paths anu Path- 
finders. Lead children to mention the various prohlcnns- of tlujse who 
attempted to use motor-driven tricycles or early automobiles. From the 
stories they have heard or read about such contrivances, pupils will 
probably suggest that the engines in these machines were rather unde- 
pendable, the vehicles were uncomfortable, the roads were not built for 
vehicles that moved faster than those drawn by horses, and metst horses 
were frightened by the strange, noi.sy objects when tlicy met them on 
roads or streets. 

Provide opportunity for members of the class to tell funny incidents 
they may have heard their parents or grandparents tell about their early 
motoring experiences. Someone may recall “I'lie IIor,sclc.s,s Carriage’' 
beginning on page 101 in People and Progress. After this discussion 
have pupils read silently the background note for the story on pagc.s d69*470 
of Paths and Pathfinders. Then suggest they read '‘SpringricUl or Bust” 
to enjoy the experiences of Maxim and his friend with tlieir “terrifying 
monster” of the road. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

This story is lighter in tone than the other prose selections in this unit, 
so the treatment of the story may be rather brief and informal. Suggest 
that each pupil imagine that he accompanied Hiram Maxim and Lobdell 
on this eventful ride. Ask, “What was the funniest thing that happened 
on your ride?” After these humorous experiences have been related, say, 
“The artist has created three interesting pictures for this story, h'rom the 
happenings that you have described, other vivid pictures might be drawn. 
Which incidents would make good pictures?” Pupils may nreution some 
of the following: 
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coaxing a strange horse past the machine (page IJI) 

driving clown the main street of the village of Windsor Locks (page 113) 

seeing the cnonnons animal appear in the pale light (page 114) 

the junk dealer viewing the motor-tricycle (page 115) 

Lobdell arguing with the ;unk dealer (page 115) 

Ask, “If you were an artist illustrating these events, what would you in- 
clude in each of the pictures?” 

Check on comprehension of detail hy asking, "In addition to difficulties 
with horses and their drivers, what other things caused the journey to 
Springfield to take so much time?” Children will probably mention the 
onc-cylindcr gasoline engine that propelled the tricycle between ten and 
twelve miles an hour, the need to be on the alert for roeks and holes and 
the constant need for oiling the engine, and the stopping for repairs. 

Say, “Study the picture on page 118 and decide what the motor- 
tricycle was the forerunner of— our modern bicycle, motorcycle, or auto- 
mobile.” I'o conclude tire discussion of the story have pupils explain what 
Lobdell did that .showed he enjoyed the situations in which he and 
Maxim became involved. Individuals may mention: 

Lobdell and Maxim driving down the Jong stretch to West Springfield 
Lobdell lecturing the junk dealer 

Lobdell asking the watchman it they were in Philadelphia 

Ask, "What was the usual attitude of people in the neighborhood to 
Maxim’s experiments? Are people like that today?” Suggest to pupils 
that they tell what they would have done under similar circumstances. 
Ask them to tell why they think this selection is included in a unit on 
pathfinders. If they do not mention the fact that there are many people 
experimenting constantly to make life better and easier, the teacher should 
make this idea clear. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Summarizing ainl organizing ideas ... At this time pupils 
may formulate an outline which will aid in organizing ideas gained from 
reading. First stimulate informal discussion of the kinds of pathfinders 
pupils have read about thu.s far in the unit. To initiate the making of 
the outline, the teacher might say, “You have been talking about path- 
finders of our country. However, wc have discussed several kinds of 
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pathfinders. How is Lincoln different from Le^vis and Clark as a path- 
Lder? [One was a pathfinder of freedom; the others were pathfinders 
of the frontier,] What kind of a pathfinder was Maxim? [science] I he 
teacher should write the title “Pathfinders of America on the blackboard 
and the three main topics, using Roman numerals (.see below! . 

The final outline should not be expected to be complete m every detail, 
but it should be accurate and should include nanics not inentioucd m the 
text. The outline might be similar to the following one; 


Pathfinders of America 

I. Pathfinders of Freedom 

A. George Wa,shington 

B. Paul Revere 

C. John Adams 

D. Thomas Jefferson 

E. Abraham Lincoln 

II. Pathfinders of Science 

A. Ben/aniin Franklin 

B. Hiram Maxim 

C. Wilbur and Orville Wright 

D. Thomas Edison 

E. Alexander Graliaiii Bell 

III. Pathfinders of the Frontier 

A. Daniel Boone 

B. Lewis and Clark 

C. Davy Crockett 

D. Kit Carson 

E. John Fremont 

For the teacher who wishes to develop a more detailed outline, sub- 
points may be filled in to locate place.s, dates, and other iiifonmilion, as: 


I. Pathfinders of Freedom 
A. George Washington 

J. French and Indian War, 1754-63 

2. Valley Forge, 1777-78 

3. Presidency, 1789-97 

The information gathered in developing the outline above may be u,scd 
by pupils to make a picture map of American patlifiiidcrs a.s .suggested in 
the Extending Interests section of this lesson plan. 
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Iiiiwps'^^iSsBSS |»r©i 0 iii 8 CiaBli©ii symljols . . . To develop further 
understanding of the principle that a given sound is always represented 
by the same syrrrbol iir the pronunciations in the Glossary of Paths and 
Patuiunukus, proceed as follows: 

Write the known words bridal, label, pupil, symbol, helpful on the 
blackboard in a column. Ask pupils to pronounce the first word and tell 
which syllabic is accented aird whether the vowel sound iir the accented 
syllabic is long or short. Then say, "This is the way your Glossary would 
show the pronunciations of the accented syllables.” Write brid' after the 
first word. Continue in like manner with each of the other words in the 
list, printing the pronunciation of each accented syllable; e.g., Id', pu', 
sim', and help'. Gall attention to the fact that there is a different vowel 
sound in each of the.s'e accented sj'llahles. 

T'hcn ask pupils to pronounce all five words and tell whether or not 
they all Iravc the same vowel sound in the last syllable. When pupils 
agree that all have the same vowel sound, explain that this is a soft 
unaccented syllabic. In similar fashion, print the final syllable in each 
word; i.e., vl, hoi, pol, hoi, and fol. Then compare the spelling and pro- 
nunciatitm of the last syllable in each word, leading pupils to note that 
in the spellings, diff'erent letters stand for the same vowel sound. Repeat 
the above jrrocedurc with canvas (kan'vos) aird mimes (ini'nos.) 

Then have pupils turn to the Gloswary in Paths and Pathfinders. Say, 
“I’m going to ask you to look up the pronunciation of some words that 
have only the long, short, and unstrcssccl vowel sounds in them. Find 
these entry words in your Glossary and see if you can pronounce them.” 
Write the following words; alkaline, aliiineter, apprehensive, anecdote, 
assemblage, chantey, corijccture, consecrate, disheveled, emulate, harangue, 
impenetrable, kima, matrix, provincial, quay, and sequel. 

TlniMk-siMjl-Bo Hook . . . Use pages 27 and 28. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Slmrisaf^ iiiformsation . . . Ask pupils to watch for clippings, stories, 
and articles of various kinds that give interesting information about recent 
iinprovemeuls in bicycles, motorcycles, automobiles, and airplanes. Set 
aside a time for pupils to share the best of this material with their class- 
mates through oral reading. 
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i-* rti-nri tlir liistorv of sonic of the c«nly types 

Ask pupils wlio I'"' ‘"''““S' ■itokincs In lull lliu class iuter- 

of bicycles, motoicyclcs, automobi cs, . l ^ piclnics or 

esang facts about their coiistrucfou oud use. I s 
^odfls of these urachiucs might arrange an c,clul..t. 

Osine tlie inforinatiou pre, seated in 

Mald.g »p.c«"i-« >"^ 

their outlines, pupils ■ y ' maoa/.incs or with drawings 

Mers, totirrg the class .some of the pielure reaps in 

mar^^edr^cography class could serve as a background. 

< pages n 9- I 20 ► 

WiUt^M, <md 6wiUe. WnicjU 

preparing to present the poem 

Humor anti history are again bleuclerl hr this ”f, 

Orville Wright, by Stephen Vincent Benet. As in .e . . 
not until the last two lines of the poem arc read tha the reader i . c 
that Bendt takes the Wrights’ achievement seriously. In ^ 

teach this poem, the teacher should read it idoud to J 

captures the gay mood of the lines and becomes familiar with their rhyt . 

presenting and interpreting the poem 

After pupils have read the background note for the poem, call their 
attention to the poet’s name and ask, "What other poems have you 
read that were written by him or that he helped wrhe? Lxpla u hat 
this poem IS the same type of poem as "Lewis and Clark and a k l il- 
dren to recall the characteristics of that poem. Ihcy should mention that 
it was a poem describing a historic episode, that it was 
written, that it included abbreviations to add to its tun, and t e , 
touched very lightly on the tremendous importance of Lewis and ClaiKS 
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achievement until the serious note in the last stanxa. If any of the char- 
acteristics are omitted, the teacher should supply them. 

Direct pupils’ attention to the abbreviations in the poem. The mean- 
ings of “W,” “bro,,” and “O” should be apparent, but if they are not, 
the teacher should help clarify them. 

Suggest that children read the poem silently. Help them grasp its 
tempo by encouraging them to read it to themselves as if they were read- 
ing it aloud. Ihcn provide time for pupils to express freely their reactions 
to the poem and to mention the serious note in the last two lines. Help 
them note how, despite the many humorous touches, Benet has really 
given all the highlights of the Wrights’ career in these few brief stanzas. 

Then ask, "Why do you think this poem is a good one to end a group 
of stories and poems about pathfinders? What kind of poem opened this 
unit?” Lead children to point out that the Wrights’ experiment helped 
open a new era in transportation, the end of which is not yet in sight; 
that Columbus helped open a new world in the face of grave doubts and 
fears; and that between these two episodes were centuries of progress 
made possible by many other pathfinders. Enrich the discussion by calling 
attention to the lines; 

“ 'Arc vve discouraged, W?’ 

'Of course wc arc not, 01’ ” 

Have pupils recall the other poems and stories in "Pathfinders of America” 
and encourage them to find the crucial moment when each pathfinder 
seemed farthest from his goal. Lead them to see that each may have asked 
that same quostioii— of him-sclf or of his companion— and each would have 
gotten the same answer— from his own courage and determination and, in 
the case of several, from the perseverance of his friends and companions. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

Pupils may add to their enjoyment of the poem by reading it aloud. The 
teacher should encourage them to read for the light and rhythmic sounds 
of the poem as well as for the information they find in it. Three children 
may be chosen to read it; one may read the narrative lines, one Orville’s 
lines, and one Wilbur’s. Remind the narrator to distinguish the more 
serious lines at the cud of the poem from the humorous ones by the tone 
of voice LIS well a.s by the tempo with which these lines arc spoken, 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Tliink-nntl-Do Book . . . Page 29 of the Tiiink-anivDo Hook will 
further extend interest in early developments in tlie field of IriiiisprH'tation, 

Extension reading . . . Suggest that impils k)nk for .stories or 
poems of other men who invented new ntethods of transportation or 
production. Some that they have read alxmt ludore may he: mentioned; 
Jonathan Adams, builder of the finst clipper s]n'[). and Cyrus McCormick, 
inventor of the reaper. (Both appear in Pi.oi’ti. .\Nn Pudoiu ss, Book Six 
of the Basic Readers.) Encourage pupils to read iiidepcndcailly other books 
and collect interesting facts about .such ins'cntois ;is Robert l''iillon. builder 
of the first steamboat, and Alexander Graham Hell, inventor of the tele- 
phone. Donald McKay, Builder of Clipper Sliip.% Iw Clara Ingram Jiuhon, 
is an example of a book pupils will enjoy reading, head jnipils to note 
how often the lives of these men were full of .slniggle and disappoinliucnt 
and how each possessed the courage and determination to e;my out his 
idea of progress, Provide time at a later period for a diseiis.sion and free 
exchange of the materials members of the class have locrdecl. 

Enjoying poetry ... If available, “llarius Creeii and Ilis Mying 
Machine,” by John I'ownsend 'Prowbridge, in Iltniu’ Book i>f Vvrue, may 
he read to the class. “U.S.A.” hy Rosemary and Slepheii Henet. in A 
Book of Americans, is a thought-pixnoking poem wliith .slj(jiild be pre- 
sented to seventh-graders at the conclusion of the inu’t. 

Creative writing . . . Pupils who eiijo)- nailing may lie encouraged 
to experiment in telling the stories of other famous pallilinders iu poetry 
form, modeled after the gay, whimsical style of Beuet. 


EXTENDING THE UNIT THEME 

Creative art . . . The dramatic incidents in the.'ie selections about 
pioneers will provide children with many ideas for art expression. Pupils 
who are interested should be encouraged to depict action sceiie.s in a 
scries of pictures or murals. The teacher .should lead these chilclvtai to do 
research in available reference books for any infonnalion they need about 
costumes, settings, or incidents. 
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Sharing reading exiBcrienecs . . . Children should be given an 
opportunity to share their independent reading by preparing and reading 
aloud parts of stories to interest other pupils in the same stories or by 
reading aloud colorful or dramatic incidents that have appealed to them. 
If several pupils have read the same story and have found it interesting, 
they irray present an impromptu dramatization of it. 


Extending concepts ... To extend children’s knowledge of the con- 
tributions of pathfinders from very earliest times, recall the discussion at 
the opening of the unit about pathfinders. Remind children that a path- 
finder is one who finds a path or way. 

Mention other outstanding contributions of pathfinders which were 
made centuries ago, encouraging children to contribute any information 
they may have about early pathfinders; e.g., the development of the print- 
ing pre.ss by Gutenberg in 1500, the discovery of the law of gravitation by 
Newton, the discovery of germs by Pasteur in 1864. 

Ill the discussion emphasize the fact that new ideas and developments 
have not been limited to our time or to the past few generations. Some of 
the greatest inventions of the ages were developed hundreds of years ago. 


Making a char! . . . One excellent way of establishing time relation- 
ships in regard to the contributions of the pathfinders of America is to 
make a chart naming the contribution, the man or men who were re- 
sponsible for it, and the date we associate with it. It is suggested that 
children use the information given in this unit for the first entries in the 
chart and that they add any additional information they may know or 
find, d'hc chart could be set up as suggested below: 


Dates Contribution 

1492 discovery of America 

1775 settling of Kentucky 

1804-06 exploration of the Northwest 


Men 
Columbus 
Boone and others 
Lewis and Clark 


Exiftisdijig isjlercsi ii» st«ry characters . . . The teacher 
may suggest that much has been written about some of the people men- 
tioned ill this unit. Ask pupils to give the names of the main characters 
and write these cm the blackboard; Marcus Whitman, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, Christopher Columbus, Abraham Lincoln, Davy Crockett, Paul 
Revere, Lewis and Clark, George Washington, and Daniel Boone. 
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c tn the exoup, giving name of the 

sBtOTont IS tme oi ’PP™'’ goi„g_ „hen he got 

T'*'” h ?d'?ftaow where he wes, and when he got baet he drdnl 

toow wtee he had beei,/’ (MnmM 

of hi“".” (Wash- 

ington} —John Adams 

"Up from log cabin to the Jlaikto 

"A cteen. hn. m war, 5, at in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” (Washingtonj _QQ]Quei Henry (Light-Horse Harry) Lee 

,:i:ea^rrc“.:':£;C,“ 

quotation means. 

"ff you orrce thc”pf fpS 

tool sons, of the people all the timer hut 

yon can’t fool all of the 

“ T hone I shall always possess firmness and virtue eirough to niain- 
■ tain (S I Tier the most enviable of all titles) the character of 

an honest man." —Ceoige Washington 

“I have not permitted myself, gentlemen, to conclude that I am the best 
man T^e^ountry; but I am' reminded in this connection o a story o 
an old Dutch faimL, who remarlced to a companion once that it was not 

best to swap horses when crossing a stream.” 

— Abraham Lincoln 

‘‘I leave this rule for others when I’m dead,^ 

Be always sure you’re right— then go ahead.” 

—David Crockett 

"... I never mean (unless some particular circuinstances should compel 
' me to it) to possess another slave by purchase; it being among my first 
wishes to see some plan adopted, by which slavery in^this country may 
be abolished by slow, sure, and imperceptible degrees.” 

—George Washington 
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Pages 121-148 of this Guidebook 

Unit III of Paths and Pathfinders . . . 





^S'hE stories and poems ... in this unit range in scope from 
gripping tales of adventure to factual accounts of scientific achieve- 
ment. Attention is focused on the products of invention and scien- 
tific discovery, but the stories serve as vivid reminders of the im- 
portance of the everyday worker in adapting these products, however 
wonderful in themselves, to the myriad needs of men. 

In "Rush Serum" and “Dynamite Wanted" airplane pilots are 
called upon to use all their skill and daring to save human lives and 
property. In these stories the reader senses the underlying implica- 
tion that disaster is averted not only by the wonder-working fliers 
and planes but also by the pathfinders of science who developed 
serums to combat disease, discovered dynamite to aid man in his 
work, built radios to hasten communication, and designed airplanes 
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to laugh at time and space. The story Life Raft highlights the 
importance of providing increasingly effective tools for safeguarding 
human life. In contrast to the three serious stories mentioned above, 
“Sound-Effects Man” is a humorous account of how one wonder 
worker ingeniously devises and uses equipment to make radio enter- 
tainment more realistic. 

The poems included in this unit express the wonder of man’s 
progress, both collectively and individually. “Sixty Hours Away” 
captures the grandeur of the achievements that have been made in 
speeding transportation until all corners of the world are within sixty 
hours of one another, The vigor and- courage of the construction 
worker are caught in "Song of the Builders," while the thoughts of a 
budding young scientist are suggested in "The Magnifying Glass.” 

As the unit develops, the reader gains a feeling of progress and a 
realization that scientific advancement never reaches the point of 
perfection. The author of “Life Raft” states this basic keynote of 
the unit when she says, “The latest improvement ... is not the last 
improvement, by any means.” 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT THEME 


At the end of the previous unit the readers became acquainted with Maxim 
and the Wright brothers. After recalling these scientific pathfinders, ex- 
plain that the selections in the unit “Wonder Workers” are about' less 
famous but equally important men— workers who use the cliscot'cries and 
mvenhons of scientists. Lead pupils to name some of the scientific in- 
novations which we use to further transportation, communication, health, 
and safety m our daily lives. Encourage the class to name such develop- 
ments as sulfa drugs, penicillin, the automobile, the airplane, radio air- 
conditioning, radar, and the dictaphone. In informal discussion bring out 
the Idea that these achievements are made useful to us by doctors, auto- 

aTd L ir I -gi-ers, 

utilize tl ' scientific innovations and the men who 

workers ^novations are equally important as wonder 


Encourage pupils to tell about their 
they like to design and construct model 
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own scientific interests. Perhaps 
airplanes or boats, find out how 



automobiles work, experiment with chemical sets, repair electrical equip- 
ment, or keep their bicycles in good running order. Stress that as they 
gain in ability to use modern equipment, they, too, may become wonder 
workers. Thus the seventh-grader who knows how to repair an electric-iron 
cord can do what to Benjamin Franklin would have seemed like magic! 

Before pupils begin reading the unit, introduce them to other available 
reading materials related to the unit theme— magazines. Popular Me- 
chanics, Popular Science^ Science News-Letter, or Scientific American, 
and books, such as those mentioned on pages 265-283 of this GuioEnooK. 
Encourage pupils to bring in books from home or from the public library 
to add to the classroom collection of materials about wonder workers. 
Throughout the unit pupils should also be encouraged to bring in news- 
paper clippings or pictures about modern wonder workers on the job. 
Members trf the class nray find a real-life story as exciting as some they 
are to read; e.g., how a cjuick- thinking engineer or bus driver averted a 
wreck, how an airplane pilot completed a dangerous assignment, or how 
a radio operator put through an emergency message. 

i PAGES 1 22- 1 32 ► 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Ask pupils to turn to page 471 and read the background note for the 
story “Rush Scrum.'’ Then have them recall what they know about the 
use of scrum in combating disca.se. During the discussion bring out that 
the supply of scrums for unusual disca.ses is usually concentrated in cities 
or large medical centers and that rushing this serum to patients in rural 
areas and even from one city to another is often a grave necessity. In iso- 
lated districts such delivery frequently presents a difficult transportation 
problem. 

On a map of Texas point out the town of Brownsville and mention that 
the sick boy in this story lived near this town. Then indicate the city of 
San Antonio, the place closest to Brownsville that had a supply of the 
particular scrum the doctor needed. Ask pupils to speculate on what 
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oreat achievements of science, in addition to the serum, helped in the 
emergency-do not, however, verify the guesses at this point. 

Remind pupils to refer to the Help Yourself notes for explanations of 
difficult phrases in the story and to consult the Glossary or a dictionary 
for the definitions and pronunciations of unfamiliar words. 

Then suggest that there was another wonder worker in this story besides 
the serum and modem inventions and ask pupils to note, as they read, 
who it was. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 


After the silent reading invite comment about the third wonder worker 
(the airplane pilot) in "Rush Serum.” Then mention that this story 
stresses the great need for speed in an emergency and lead pupils to name 
scientific achievements that made this speed possible; e.g., the telephone, 
radio, airplane, and automobile. Suggest that such inventions are useless 
without trained wonder workers to adapt them to man’s needs and ask 
members of the class to cite paragraphs in the story which indicate that 
Frank Knecht was a carefully trained pilot. Pupils will no doubt men- 
tion his skill in handling the plane under bad weather conditions (pages 
125-126), his ability to execute the spin (pages 127-128), and his expert- 
ness in making the difficult landing (page 131) . Then ask, “Wlrat passages 
of the story indicated that Mr. Knecht liked his work?” In this connec- 
tion, lead the class to note on page 125 the following: . . there was 

nothing new about his flight, but there was the same thrill as always”; 
"Every time the plane lifted off the ground, his heart lifted with it”; and 
"Racing through the air , , , never could become tame.” 

To check the ability to read between the lines ask, “What makes you 
think the serum reached the sick boy in time to save his life?” Lead 
the class to cite such clues as: . . then there still would be time to 


get that package of serum to its destination" (page 130); “ ‘Hop in,' he 
yelled , . . ‘and I’ll show an aviator some real speed’ ”; ‘‘ ‘You can still 
make it, Jim ; and He could see the reception that soon would greet 
the package as it reached its destination” (page 132). 

Next ask what other people contributed to the effort to save Pedro’s 
life. Lead them to note that the doctor who diagnosed his illness, the 
nurse who suggested getting the serum from San Antonio, and the man 
who drove Jim to Brownsville all played a vital part. Ask the class if they 
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think the Wright brothers helped Pedro, too. Continue the discussion, 
leading pupils to see that the men who developed those modern miracles 
of science— the telephone, the airplane, the automobile, and the serum- 
all contributed to the sa\’ing of Pedro’s life. 

Ask pupils if they think this story was written within the last year and 
have them give reasons why they think it was written before that time. 
Stimulate discussion of how modern wonders (particularly the airplane) 
have progressed from the time of the story up to the present by asking 
such questions as: “Do you think 'flying blind’ in a small plane is as 
hazardous today as the author makes it seem in this story? Do you think 
Frank Kuecht had ever heard of ‘coming in on the beam'? Plow far is it 
from San Antonio to Brownsville?” Pupils may be led to speculate on 
the quickest possible time an automobile could have made the trip from 
San Antonio to Brownsville and to compare that time with the time it 
took in an airplane. “Were you surprised when the author mentioned 
that the gas supply was running low? Wiry?” 

During this informal conversation check understanding of special ter- 
minology used in the story by such questions as: “What does the word 
ceiling mean in aviation? Where on an airplane are the ailerons located? 
What does the phrase fly blind mean?” 

Ask pupils to tell what they think Knccht’s experiences would be if he 
were to make the same flight today— even in bad weather conditions. Also 
ask, “What do you think about the speed an airplane might make over 
this distance in the future? What makes you think so?” 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Noting cause-effect rclationsliiiis . . . To promote the ability to 
recognize cause-effect relationships, write on the blackboard or read aloud 
the following statement. 

At first the doctor thought there was no chance to save the child’s life. 

Ask pupils to skim the story and locate a sentence or passage which would 
give reasons for the above statement. Then have pupils read aloud the 
passages they have chosen. For example; 

“‘There’s no scrum within reach.’” (page 122) 

“‘Impossible! It’s almost three hundred miles away.-. . ” (page 123) 
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Continue in the same manner with the following sentences: 

The phot decided to Sy higher and get above the clouds. 

“The plane was gradually losing altitude. The ceiling was lower than it 

had been. And the wind was much stronger ” (page 125') 

“And if the wind picked up any more, it would mean greater danger when 
night tell. . . (page f26) 

He decided to lose altitude when he reached the tour thousand foot level. 

“Certainly there was no lessening ot the wind." (page 126) 

“There, at least, he would be sure of his course. . . (page 126) 

The men in the held below ran away from the Ere when they saw the 
plane above them. 

“They knew that the ship was going to attempt a dangerous drop to 
earth." (page 130) 

Deriving proitunciaiions from the Glossary . . . This lesson 
is designed to promote the ability to discriminate. between variant vowel 
sounds, to compare vowel sounds in words, and to provide a cheek on 
pupils’ auditory recognition of vowel sounds. The teacher should write 
the following on the blackboard, making two separate lists imcl leaving 
space in which to write pronunciations of words with the same vowel 
sound after each indicated sound. 


a as in care— 
a as in /dr— 
er as in term— 
o as in order — 


ou as hi out — 
oi as in oil — 
u as in put — 
w as in rule — 


Pronounce each key word in the first column and point to the vowel 
symbol that precedes it. Then have pupils pronounce each of the key 
words, making certain that they have the correct vowel sounds. 

Then pronounce the word chair. Ask pupils to listen carefully to the 
vowel sound they hear in this word and tell after which key word in the 
first Lst c/imr should be placed. When they have decided that the vowel 
sound m c/wir sounds like the a in care, write the pronunciation of chair 
(char) after the first vowel sound on the blackboard. Continue in the 
same manner with the following words, writing the pronunciations of 

P (po), turn (tern), guard (gdrd), farm (feirm), fought (fdt), snare 
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(sridr), burn (hern). When all the pronunciations are written on the blact 
board, have pupils say those that follow each hey word, 

Next call attention to the four vowel symbols and the hey words in 
the second list on the blachboard. Continue with the same general pro- 
cedure in presenting the words: cook {kiik), boy (boi), goose (giis), 
how (hou), spoil [spoil), drown (droiin), push [push), boil [boil), food 
(fad), good (gild), loose (His), growl (groul), point (point), hour (our), 
sure [shiir), pull (pul). 

Before presenting the next part of this exercise the teacher should hnow 
that in the first printing of Paths and Pathfinders the hey word oil was 
omitted from the sliort pronunciation heys appearing at the bottom of 
each right-hand page in the Glossary. Ash pupils to chech their heys and 
if the word oil is omitted, have them add it to each of the short heys. 

Write the word ulternative on the blachboard and ash pupils to find 
this word in the Glossary. When pupils have studied the pronunciation 
of alternaLiva and have pronounced the word correctly, ash a child to 
read aloud the definitions and the illustrative sentence given for the word. 
Continue in the same manner with the words camouflage, prudent, sanc- 
tuary, hereditary, incredulous, buoy, countenance. 

Tlihik-aiMl-I9« IBook . . . Use pages 30, 31, and 32. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Sharing special intere.sls . . . Pupils who niahe a hobby of build- 
ing model planes might plan a simple exhibit. Exhibitors might mahe 
reports on the diflcrcnt hinds of planes and their uses. 

Other members of the class might describe the construction of air- 
planes and how they worh. Suggest that these pupils use the diagram on 
page 472 in the Help Yourself notes or a similar one as an aid in explain- 
ing the various parts of a plane. Encourage pupils to bring in other dia- 
grams of airplane construction that they have or can find and give them 
time to explain some of these to the class. A picture exhibit of types of 
airplanes might also be assembled. 

Makliag a serapkoak . . . Suggest to the class that exciting events 
like those in “Rush Scrum” frequently occur today. Mention cases of 
children who arc flown long distances for difficult medical operations. A.sh 
pupils to looh for accounts of such incidents in current newspapers or mag- 
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a2ines and bring them to class to make a scrapbook of adventure stories 
centering on modern wonders. 

Making a question box . . . Pupils frequently enjoy keeping a sci- 
entific question box in the classroom. In such a box they place questions 
about modern scientific inventions which they would like to have answered 
satisfactorily. Tliese may include questions which arise during the read- 
ing of Unit in or during the pupils’ extension reading. ’Tlie teacher can 
do much to develop an inquiring attitude by giving seventh-graders fre- 
quent opportunities to raise questions and seek satisfactory answers. 

Extension reading ... In addition to the suggestions found in the 
Bibliography of this Guidebook, pupils may enjoy reading such books as 
Coast Guard to the Rescue, by Karl Baarslag; Heroes and Hazards, by 
Margaret Norris; Wonderful Wings, by Leon Maizlish; and The Story 
Behind Great Medical Discoveries, by Elizabeth Rider Adontgoniery. 

i PACE 1 33 ► 


^(y44/i/i 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

Here is a simple poem inspired by a small item appearing in a newspaper. 
It depicts in striking fashion the contrast between travel today and travel 
in the days of our buggy-riding grandparents. The beauty of this poem 
lies m the smoothly swinging lines, suggestive of the ease of modern 
tovel, and in the strange, lilting sounds of the names of faraway places 
This poem is excellent for reading aloud if the reader knows how to say 

these names, _ but any hesitation in pronunciation will mar the smooth 
now of the lines. 

wi^wW?? should read the poem aloud, locate all the place names 

not likelv tohl f T pronunciation. All names 

of pS Nami r Pronunciation 

ll aeT r r; two or three times 

^viU aid m getting the feel of the “smooth sailing” of the lines. 
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PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Ask students to read the background note for this poem and then say, 
"Let’s learn to say the names before we read the poem.” Write on the 
blackboard a list of the place names and make sure that children, after 
looking them up, can pronounce them easily and accurately. When pupils 
seem fairly certain of these names and can pronounce them smoothly, say, 
"When you read ‘Sixty Hours Away,’ you’ll find the poet wants to make 
a flying trip to these faraway places and that he also wants to stop and 
cat along the way.” Then ask the class to read the poem silently. After 
the silent reading, the teacher may a.sk pupils to tell what they know about 
the places that the poet plans to visit. This discussion should be kept 
brief and to the point. Ask them where and what the poet would like 
to cat as he journeys along. 

Review the specific comparisons made in the poem between the speed 
and inodes of travel in horsc-and-bnggy days and in the present. Discuss 
what these changes have meant in our way of living and emphasize the 
idea that we have not yet reached the ultimate in transportation speed. 
Invite pupils to discuss some of the rapid means of transportatioir that 
arc new or that may appear in the not-too-distant future. 

Conclude the discussion with such comments as: “Today we do not 
think of the rest of the world as a place unknown and far beyond our 
own familiar shores; nor do we think of it as mammoth beyond all compre- 
hension or as only a map dotted with .strange inaccessible places. Path- 
finders and wonder workers in many fields have made the distances of 
the world seem smaller, and oncc-faraway places have become so acces- 
sible that today it is really true that wc can go to any spot on earth in 
sixty hours, even if we stop for tea along the way.” 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

The gay, jaunty tone of this poem and the flowing rhythm of the lines 
make it especially adaptable to oral reading. The teacher may read the 
first four lines aloud to give pupils a feel for the swinging rhythm and 
to establish the mood for travel to faraway lands via the poet’s words. 
Then have one class member read the next four lines; another, the next 
four lines; etc. “Sixty Hours Away” is amusing and entertaining enough 
to warrant several readings. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Think-and-Do Book . . . Page 33 of the Tiiink-and-Do Book proph- 
esies possible results of the harnessing of atomic energy. This article sug- 
gests research and invention that may, in the not too remote future 
bring about changes in our way of living that are even more startling than 
those that have occurred from Grandsire's day to onr own. 

Using n map ... If a blank map of the world is available, pupils 
might enjoy putting in some of the place names mentioned in the poem, 
Doing this in the spirit of fun not only will add to the comprehension of 
the poet’s words hut will help pupils see how the lessening of space and 
time has brought the entire world within our reach. P.upils might also 
enjoy making or displaying air maps in which distances between given 
points are stated not in miles but in flight hours. New World Horizons 
edited by Chester Henry Lawrence, explains the world in the air age with 
maps and pictures, Information can also be secured from timetables and 
advertisements of airline companies. 

Enjoying an artist’s interpretation ... If the teacher can se- 
cure a print of the painting “Plow Far Is an Flour?” by Robert Fawcett, 
pupils may see how an artist has interpreted the advent of the airplane, 
Tliis picture may be found in Living in Our Communities, by E, Krug 
and I, J, Quillen,^ on page 267, 

i PAGES 1 34- 1 39 > 


PREPARING FOR READING 

A -ere glimpse of the trtle “Sound-Effects Man” should arouse interest 

'"sil r "a Grandsire in the poem 

hL^pnord^Ti? surprised by the airplane and 

surprised^ him ^t-odern wonder worker in this story would have 

— ^ suggested, encourage pupils to describe 

■ Published hy Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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radio broadcasts they have attended and to list workers who aid in pro- 
ducing broadcasts; e.g., engineers, announcers, musicians, actors, directors, 
sound-effects men. ». 

Ask pupils to recall a particular performance they have heard in which 
sound effects were used extensively and to describe some of the sound 
effects used. Then ask, "Plow did these sound effects make the program 
more interesting and more effective?” 

Stimulate further interest in reading this selection by asking, "Plow do 
you suppose the sound of galloping horses is produced over the radio? 
How do you think the sound of rain is produced?” Then suggest that 
pupils read “Sound-Effects Man” to find the answers to these questions 
and to learn how an expert creates radio sound effects. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Because of the unusual and highly interesting material in the selection 
"Sound-Effects Man,” pupils will be eager to talk about it. In the dis- 
cussion include consideration of the technical problems of the work as 
well as the more humorous aspects which arc related in this account. 
Since the selection provides an excellent opportunity to check on recall 
of details, do not hesitate to ask such questions as, “Plow does the sound- 
effects man create the sound of rain? Of fire? Of a man walking in snow? 
Of horses galloping?” 

To make sure that pupils understand the significance of sound effects 
in radio production, ask, "Why are sound effects so important in a radio 
show?” Point out that the radio is entirely dependent on sound to pro- 
duce all desired effects — it can entertain only through sound. Expand the 
idea of the importance of sound in everyday life by asking, “Can you 
‘ think of experiences you have had where you knew what was happening 
by listening instead of looking? Tell us about them.” Pupils may cite 
many different experiences; e.g., knowing that their mother was setting 
the table from the clinking of silverware and the sound of her footsteps 
around the table; knowing that there had been an automobile accident 
from the screeching of brakes and the noise of the crash itself; knowing 
that a streetcar is passing. By listening for sounds in the classroom or cor- 
ridor during this discussion, pupils may add to their list. Elicit that 
sound is almost as important as sight in conveying imjDressions and that 
much of what we learn, we learn through sound. 
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Lead pupils to suggest characteristics that a good sound-effects man 
must have. Ask individuals to justify each suggestion by referring to in- 
cidents or statements in the selection. The following characteristics should 
be included in any such list: 

ability to act with speed 

"The story is progressing at terrific speed— and one sound-effects man 
is doing everything.” (page 136) 

"Almost instantly he must have another record on turntable number 
1 ” (page 137) 

carefulness 

"The sound-effects man has to be very careful to avoid letting any 
Sudden, loud sounds hit the microphone.” (page 137) 

resourcefulness 

"I produced the [shower] bath with compressed air and a small nan nf 
water.” (page 138) ^ 

“I wanted lots of noise [airplanes taking off]; so I put a record of a 
heavy motor truck on the sixth turntable and used it as a background ” 
(page J39j 

After the discussion of these characteristics ask, “Why do you think 
lliis article is included in a group called ‘Wonder Workers’?” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Promoting vivid imagery . . . This story provides excellent op- 
portunity to promote auditory imagery in connection with reading. The 
teacher may say, “A radio sound-effects man must be alert, resourceful, 
and able to identify sounds accurately because he must reproduce them 
clearly enough for the radio audience to visualize the action of the story 
rom the rounds. I am going to write some sentences about an incident 
that the sound-effects man reproduced. Each sentence will indicate cer- 

ftl'acrns't wS ? that result from 

LcTC „ rl ' r -“ds to describe 

board thinVoV. a t """ 

sested ” Write rr T “““ *“ sm- 

Cd 

tt.e radio to indicate tint M ‘ 

, Wliat word or words would you 
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use to describe this sound?” Wlicn such words as bang, crash, thud, 
and thump are suggested by the pupils, write them on the blackboard 
opposite the sentence. Continue in the same manner with the other 
sentences listed below. 

The actor opens the door. 

He slams the door. 

The elevator door opens. 

The actor takes the elevator to the first floor. 

He goes out of the revolving door. 

The doorman whistles for a cab. 

The taxi pulls alongside the curb. 

The actor gets in the taxi and closes the door. 

The taxi pulls away at breakneck speed. 

The taxi speeds around the corner. 

There is a collision. 

A crowd gathers. 

The siren of the ambulance is heard in the distance. 

The sound of the motor tells of the approacJi of the ambulance. 

The ambulance pulls to a stop. 

Wlien the list is completed, ask pupils to turn to pages 136-137 of 
Paths and Pattifindeus and check the list on the blackboard with the 
sounds suggested in the author’s description of how these sounds were 
made. 

liiteriirciing |ir«iiiiiiciatioii synibolN ... To strengthen 

pupils’ ability to interpret diacritical marks in deriving pronunciations 

and their ability to use a pronunciation key, write the’ following pairs of 

pronunciations on the blackboard: 

hdk— huk tds—toiz 

star— star sar'jont — ser'pont 

tun'ol— tou'al kruk'id—kru'ol 

Ask students to turn to the Glossary and locate the short pronuncia- 
tion key on any right-hand page. Tlicn have pupils say the pronunciations 
written on the blackboard, using the key to derive the pronunciations of 
the words represented. 

Siruclnral aiiicl pitoiioiic analysiN . . . This lesson is designed 
to strengthen the ability to divide words into syllables, to identify the 
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accented syllables, and to apply phonetic analysis in attacking new words, 
Write the following known words on the blackboard in columns: 


improve express 

unknown rejoin 

away design 


darkness 

careful 

motion 


Ask pupils to pronounce each word and tell which syllable is accented 
and which is unaccented. Underline the accented syllables. Direct atten- 
tion to the unaccented syllables im-, un-, a-, ex-, re-, de-, -ness, -jul, -tion 
and list them on the blackboard. Remind pupils that whenever any one 
of the above appears as a syllable in a word, that syllable is usually un- 
accented. (This understanding is first developed at Book Three level.) 

Continue by writing the following words on the blackboard: dazzle, 
beetle, bridle, bugle, chuckle, kindle, resemble. Ask students to pronounce 
each word and tell which syllable is accented. Lead pupils to note that 
each of these words ends in le, that the consonant preceding the I begins 
the last syllable, and that the last syllable is unaccented. 

Then write on the blackboard the sentences given below. Point out 
the words printed in italics in the first sentence and ask, "Do you think 
the first or the last syllable will be accented in the word impress? Why? 
In the word auction?” Have pupils pronounce the accented syllable in 
each of the italicized words in the first sentence. Then ask a pupil to 
read the sentence, noting his ability to attack the italicized words. Con- 
tinue in the same manner with the other sentences. 


He tried to impress me with the parhting he bought at the auction sale. 
J he undue expense of the trip was foolish. 

The soldiers wanted to devise a plan to rebuff the enemy attack. 

The doleful old man saw nothing amiss with the drabness of the house. 
the bluntness of the demand made it seem like a rebuke to the men. 

I he dry vine was too brittle to untrvine from the pole. 

Xhink-aad-Do Book ... Use pages 34 and 35. 


extending interests 

®**®®*® • ■ * to ex 

varioiK “terested in discovering their own ways of producing 

und effects. They may present these sounds to the group and 
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let classmates guess what they are imitating, or the performer may stand 
behind a screen or out of the vision of his audience and have pupils 
guess (1) what is being imitated and (2) how the sound is being made. 

Listening for sound effects . . . Most seventh-graders hear at 
least one radio program a day. Following the reading of “Sound-Effects 
Man,” members of the class. might listen to a radio program and keep a 
record of the sound effects used. Information about the program should 
include: name, kind (comedy, drama, etc.), length, number and kinds 
of sound effects used. Time should be provided for a discussion of how 
these sound effects might have been produced. 

Extension reading . . . Call attention to the Bibliography of “Won- 
der Workers” on page 505 of Paths and Pathfinders. Ask, “Which of 
these books do you think persons interested in radio might want to read?” 
(Behind the Microphone, First Radio Book for Boys, and Introduction 
to Television) . Take It Away, Sam! by Paul Wing, is an interesting story 
of a boy’s career in radio. Other books which will provide interesting 
information about work in radio stations include: On the Air, the Story 
of Radio, by John J. Floherty; All About Broadcasting, by Creighton Poet; 
and Modern Radio, by Kingdon S. Tyler. Post on the bulletin board 
titles of other books members of the class have read and recommended. 

i PACES 1 40- 1 52 ► 

3i^^*ui4fuie 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Introduce “Dynamite Wanted” by calling attention to the fact that even 
modern wonders have certain drawbacks that make people hesitate to use 
them for all purposes. Ask, “In what story in the last unit did the main 
character find that people were afra\cl of his invention?” Elicit “Spring- 
field or Bust.” Next ask if the airplane is generally accepted by people 
today. Expand the discussion to include situations in which other means 
of transportation might be preferable. Then say, “This is the story of a 
man who didn’t accept the usefulness of the airplane for his particular 
work; a skillful and daring worker had to prove its value to him.” 
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EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 


After the silent reading of the story initiate discussion by asking, “Who 
or what do you think are the wonder workers in this story?” Stress the 
reason McHake was not "air-minded” and ask pupils if he had any justifica- 
tion for his belief. Lead them to see that McHake was taking a short-sighted 
view— he is like a person who opposes air-mail service because occasionally 
‘bad weather grounds the planes. Then have pupils tell why they think 
McHake’s attitude on air-transport service would be changed as a result 
of Johnny and Stub's timely aid. 

To emphasize just how Johnny and Stub came to McHakc’s aid, ask, 
"What was the original intention of the pilots?” Pupils should mention 
the pilots’ desire to bring in McHake’s equipment and supplies by air 
transport. Then ask the class to give reasons why this would be to Mc- 


Hakc’s advantage and reasons why it meant so much to Johnny. Continue 
the discussion by asking, “Wliat altered the pilots' plans? What was their 
final act of helpfulness?” Have pupils look at the picture on page 151 
and describe what the results of dropping the dynamite will be. 

Mention that McHake and his companions as well as Johnny and Stub 
faced dangers. Ask pupils to cite passages in the story which indicate 
these dangers. 'These include the sections describing flying in the fog 
(page 144), getting the dynamite off tire burros (page 146), carrying 
dynamite in the plane’s cabin (page 146), lire earthquake (pages 147-148), 
the destmetion of McHake’s headquarters (page 149), and the dam break- 
ing (page 150). Ask, Would Spud and Johnny have been justified in 
turning back? What makes you tliink so?” 


Lead pupils to comment on why Tomas was struggling under handicaps 
in learning about weather instruments, etc. (native superstitions). Ask 
why Tomds didn’t want Johnny to set out (weather and bad omen of the 
dance of the quails). Then say, "Which was the only sign that could 
possibly have affected the flight?" Extend understanding of how coin- 
adences often cause superstitions to grow by asking, “Do you think the 
Tarahumare Indians’ belief that the dance of the quails was a bad omen 
was strengthened after the eartlrquake? Why or why not?” 

^l^^ther purely com- 

to seo ' T ” Lood them 

that enthoMic werken in a field of endeavor have faith and con- 
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fidence in their work and their machines and a desire to sec them more 
generally appreciated and understood. Mention that in People and 
Progress pupils read stories about people who scoffed at such wonder 
workers as the telephone, automobile, and steamboat. Recall that in the 
unit “Pathfinders of America,” several men had trouble getting others 
to accept their ideas. Lead pupils to recall the characters and the ideas 
that each believed in — as strongly as Johnny believed in aviation. Pupils 
may suggest: Columbus, that the world was round; Washington, that 
frontier methods of warfare would have to be used to defeat the French 
and Indians; Paul Revere, that the colonists must fight the British; Whit- 
man, that his Oregon mission must be saved and the territory be made a 
part of the United States; Maxim, that his motor-tricycle was better trans- 
portation than a horse and wagon; the Wright brothers, that since birds 
can fly, men can also. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Adapting definitions to context . . . This lesson presents the 
problem of changing the order of words to fit a defined meaning in a given 
context. To aid jaupils in doing this, first write the following sentence: 

The day of the earthquake was a mcmoTablc one. 

Have the pupils turn to the Glossary in Paths and . Pathfinders, find 
the word memorable, and read the definition. Then ask students to read 
the above sentence orally without using the word memorable. If they 
say, “The day of the earthquake was a worth remembering one,” lead them 
to compare this with the meaningful sentence, “The day of the earth- 
quake was one worth remembering.” 

Then write the sentences given below, underlining the italicized words. 
Ask pupils to read the first sentence, look up the italicized word in the 
Glossary, read the definition, and rewrite the sentence without using the 
word sidelong. Continue with the other sentences. When all the sen- 
tences have been rewritten, have various members of the class read tlieir 
sentences aloud to check on the use of meaningful sentences. 

Johnny gave a sidelong glance at the dam. 

Johnny did not try to dominate Stub. 

One can see many adobe huts in Mexico. 

Johnny was a very personable young man. 
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Perceiving relationsliips . . a To promote the ability to per- 
ceive analogous relationships, write the following on the blackboard. 

Automobile is to land as airplane is to wutei ciir runway. 

Elicit that the word air completes the sentence correctly and make sure 
that pupils understand the type of comparison made in the sentence and 
the reason why air is the correct word. Continue with such sentences 
as the following: 


Microscope is to snowflake as 
Rubber is to life raft as steel is to 
Terrier is to dog as daisy is to 
Mallet is to croquet as racket is to 
Quiver is to arrows as sheath is to 
Shell is to nuts as pod is to 


lens 

star 

bee. 

rowboat 

roof 

rivet. 

poppy 

Bower 

tulip. 

hockey 

tennis 

soccer. 

knife 

book 

ring. 

corn 

onions 

peas. 


telescope is to 


The teacher should not expect all pupils to do equally well with this 
exercise in seeing analogies. To see an analogy, an individual must be 
able to think in each case, “What is the relationship here?'' and his 
success in this type of thinking is related to his general intelligence. Pupils 
who are low in ability to see analogies need many concrete examples and 
illustrations, as they may not be able to follow discussions of abstract 
ideas. 


Structural analysis ... To promote the ability to identify com- 
mon suffixes as stmctural elements in words, write the following list of 
known words on the blackboard in columns. 


persona/ motorist 

sectional specialist 

national violinist 

meclianica} naturalist 

occasional druggist 


attendant 

contestant 

assistant 

defendant 

resistant 


appearance 

clearance 

disturbance 

performance 

attendance 


safety 

novelty 

loyalty 

certainty 

cruelty 


Have pupils pronounce each word and identify the root word from 
which It is formed and the suffix that has been added to the root word. 
For supested procedures in using the words in oral sentences, refer to 
page 88 of this Guidebook. 


Then write the word dominate on the blackboard and ask pupils to 
nd this word in the Glossary. After they have pronounced the word 
and read the definition, write the following on the blackboard 
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dominate— control or rule by strength or power; have or exercise control 

domination— control; rule; dominating 

dominant— ruling; governing; controlling; most influential 

dominance— rule; control; being dominant 

indomitable— unconquerable; unyielding 

In discussing the words and derivatives, bring out that dominate is 
the root word in each and that it has its own meaning in each word that 
is formed from it. 

Think-and-Mo Book . . . Use pages 36 and 37. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Developing new interests . . . This story of the use of an air- 
plane to save a dam may be used to stimulate a discussion of the ways 
in which airplanes have been proved useful to man. Pupils might list all 
the ways they know; e.g,, to travel faster, to make rescues on land and 
sea, to spray orchards or fields, to fight forest fires, to deliver emergency 
food and medical supplies to people in time of flood or other disasters, 
and to carry mail. Suggest that children look for clippings about recent 
accounts of such uses of airplanes. 

Satisfying personal interests ... At this time the question box 
may be opened and the questions read aloud and posted on the bulletin 
board. If pieces of paper are also placed on the bulletin board, one under 
each inquiry, those pupils who know the answer to a c]uestion or will 
volunteer to find it may sign their names. In this way, the teacher can 
make sure that every question is investigated. A period should be allowed 
for an informal discussion of the information that has been collected. 

Collecting pictures . . . The teacher may show pupils pictures of 
unusual or little known workers in a weather bureau, at an airport or 
railroad station, or in a medical laboratory, explaining that these pictures 
show wonder workers using inventions and discoveries in their daily 
occupations. As the class becomes conscious of having wonder workers 
about them, both human and machine, members may collect pictures of 
such workers. These might form an exhibit which can be enlarged as 
the class reads the other stories in the unit. 
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i PAGE 1 53 ► 


cyjf tlte> 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

“Song of the Builders" is the first poem in Paths and Pathfinders th 
has a refrain. A refrain may do several things— heighten mood, empf 
size idea, stir emotions, or strengthen pictorial elements of the poem, 
this case, both mood and idea are accented by the refrain. The teach 
should read the refrain aloud until she feels the rhythm of the throwing ai 
the catching of rivets. In this work rhythm the arm is pulling back ar 
gathering momentum on the first words and throwing or driving in tl 
rivet on the last words. 

"So meters ring, 

And hot bolts fly, 

And strong men toil. 

And sweat , . . and die, , . 

But the city’s towers grow straight and high!” 

The words ring, fly, toil, die, straight, and high should carry the soun 
of the riveting. Make them ring! 

In the first line of the second stanza notice the effect created by tl 
transposition of a few words from the lines of the first stanza. The teachi 
should read the whole poem aloud until she feels sure of her ability t 
present it to her audience easily and confidently. 


PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Ask pupils to read the title of the poem and to look at the accompanyin 
illustration. Invite discussion of the fascinating aspects of watching th 
erection of a great skyscraper; e.g., the varied tasks of the workers th 
great cranes swinging the beams into place, the noise of the riveting m; 
c mes, the unerring aim of the rivet thrower, the precarious positions c 
the men high up on the steel girders. Call attention to how the riveter; 
as s own m the picture, are engaged in a very dangerous task, yet the 
do It as easily as if they were at work in their own back yards. Explai 
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that this poem, which tells what happens as a skyscraper is being erected, 
really gives a song about it— the first four lines of each stanza are like 
the verse of a song and the last five lines are like the chorus. 

Tell pupils that this is a poem using strong words and a marked rhythm 
to match the powerful activities of the men and tlie rhythm of their 
work. Read the first four lines aloud, calling attention to the poet's choice 
of words: beams, steel, danger, lurks, bold, ,and risk. Explain that the 
refrain in the next four lines has the rhythm of the throwing and the 
catching of rivets. Read the refrain aloud, showing the work rhythm to 
the class. Then ask pupils to read the second stanza silently, noticing 
how the poet maintains his pattern of strong words and rhythm. 

Direct attention to the message of the poem hy having pupils com- 
ment on the feeling the poem gives about the work of skyscraper builders; 
e.g., it conveys the dangers and hazards, the need for bold men, and the 
ultimate goal that seems worth any risk to ‘Teach forever to clutch the sun.” 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

First the teacher may read the whole poem aloud, while the class pan- 
tomimes the action of the chorus. Next have half the class read aloud 
the first four lines, the other half of the class, the refrain. After this 
reading, one pupil may read the first four lines; the entire group may 
read the first four refrain lines in unison, showing the work rhythm; the 
narrator may read the last line of each stanza. The class may want to 
experiment with different types of presentations other than those sug- 
gested, for this poem lends itself easily to various arrangements. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Think-aud-Do Book . . . Page 38 of the Tiiink-and-Do Book serves 
to highlight the idea that many types of skilled operators are needed to 
run and keep our modern machines in order. 

Enjoying poetry . . . The following poems are recommended at this 
time: “Prayers of Steel,” by Carl Sandburg, in Modern American and 
British Poetry; “Tire Builders,” by Plenty Wadsworth Longfellow, in The 
Poetry Book (7); “Skyscraper Is a City’s House” and “Summon the 
Workers,” both by Clara Lambert, in My Poetry Book. 
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SPACES 1 54- 1 6 1 ► 


j£l{e 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Stimulate interest by eliciting discussion as to why a selection about a 
life raft should be included in a unit entitled "Wonder Workers.” Then 
have the background note on page 475 read to shed further light on this 
point. Encourage pupils to add any information they may have about 
life rafts and their uses through the years in saving lives at sea. Suggest 
that this article be read to learn the story of the life raft, which is also 
a part of the story of World War II. Emphasize that the facts given in 
the article are based on newspaper accounts of a thrilling rescue. 


EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 


Invite comments as to who Eddie Rickenbacker was, how he happened 
to be adrift at sea, and who his companions were. Ask, "What were the 
dificulties he and his companions were facing and had faced?” Lead 
pupils to comment on Rickenbacker’s thoughts as he was adrift. 

Help pupils summarize the story of progress in modern life-raft design 
by listing details about early rafts, Rickenbacker’s raft, and later models 
of rafts. 


Lead the class to consider how improvements in life rafts have been 
and will continue to be brought about. Pupils should mention : ( 1 ) the 
experiences and recommendations of victims who have been adrift, (2) 
the tireless work of wonder workers in science laboratories, and (3) ex- 
perimentation with these improvements in actual practice. 

Broaden interpretation by having pupils tell how the findings made 
about hfe rafts during war years will continue to save lives in peacetime- 
in cases of shipwreck, when transport and passenger planes are forced down 
at sea, etc. Also lead pupils to cite other discoveries and improvements 
made during the war that will serve to improve our peacetime living con- 
1 ions; e.g., improvements in designing clothing suited to very hot or very 
cold climates, improvements in building homes quickly and cheaply, im- 
provements in the canning and dehydration of food. 
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EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Making judgments ... In "Life Raft” there are many opportunities 
to lead pupils to weigh and evaluate statements as well as to note cause- 
effect relationships. To strengthen pupils' ability to make judgments, 
write on the blackboard or mimeograph the following statements about 
the life raft. Both sentences appearing under each main statement in 
this exercise might be true, but one sets forth a more important and 
accurate reason for the main statement. Direct pupils to read aloud the 
main statement, select the more important reason for it, and tell why 
they have made that choice. 

Wooden screws are used for plugging up holes in rubber life rafts. 

a. Wooden screws will float. 

b. Wooden screws expand when water-soaked and stay securely in place. 

A tarpaulin, yellow on one side and blue on the other, is provided for 
newer rafts. 

a. The tarpaulin serves simply as a camouflage. 

b. The tarpaulin has numerous uses for castaways. 

The color of the all-yellow life rafts was changed. 

a. All-yellow rafts were too easily sighted by the enemy. 

b. All-yellow rafts were too attractive to sharks. 

Airtight, watertight containers are used for rations on life rafts. 

a. Such containers protect their contents from the hot sun and rain. 

b. Such containers protect their contents against salt spray. 

Adapting definitions to context . . . This exercise is designed to 
promote further the ability to adapt defined meanings to context. This 
lesson introduces a more difficult level of adaptation than that of trans- 
posing words (sec the preceding exercise on page 137). Here the child 
must read to paraphrase both context and definition in order to make 
clear the meaning of a given word in the sentence. Before introducing the 
exercise, write the following sentences on the blackboard, underlining the 
italicized words. 

1. Many Scotch emigrants have come to America. 

2. In his collection John had a piece of petrified wood. 

3. War refugees were walking along the road. 

4. The old man loved to reminisce about his childhood. 

5. The Indians thought tire dance of the quail was a bad omen. 
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Read the first sentence aloud. Then ask pupils to turn to the Glossary 
and find the meaning for the word emigrant; e.g., “person who leaves his 
own country or region to settle in another.” Lead them to see that if 
this phrase were substituted for the word emigrant, the resulting sentence 
would be awkward and diEcult to understand. Then ask pupils how they 
would reword the sentence so that the meaning of emigrant is clear. 
Pupils may respond with, “Many Scotch people have left their own 
country and have come to live in America. 

In like manner, have pupils find each of the other italicized words in 
the Glossary and study the definitions. Then have them rewrite the 
remaining sentences, paraphrasing each so that the word and sentence 
meaning are clear. Wlien all the sentences have been rewritten, ask 
various members of the class to read them aloud. 

Strnctural and phonetic analysis ... To strengthen the ability 
to determine the structure of a word and to apply phonetic analysis to 
root words or syllables within a word, write on the blackboard the unknown 
words octopus, ailment, demurely, exploit. Call attention to the word 
octopus and say, “Do you see a known prefix or suffix on this word? Do 
you think it is a root word plus an ending? How would you attack this 
word?” Ask pupils to tell how to divide the word into syllables and which 
syllable they think will be accented. Then have the word pronounced. 
If any pupil has difficulty; recall briefiy the principles of syllabication and 
the principles that aid in determining vowel sounds. Continue with the 
other words in the list, using the same general procedure. Remind pupils 
that in attacking an unknown word, it is usually a good idea to see first 
if a word has a known beginning or ending, take this off, and then try to 
pronounce the root word. If they don't see a known beginning or ending, 
they should try dividing the word into syllables. 

Then write the following sentences, underlining the italicized words. 
Have pupils read the first sentence silently. Point to the word eyewitness, 
ask pupils to pronounce it, and then lead them to tell what type of analysii 
they used in deriving its pronunciation. Repeat with false and have the 

en ire sentence read aloud. Continue in the same manner with the other 
sentences. 

I. Eyemtness accounts of events are often false, 
i. I he trespasser hid behind the poplar tree. 
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3. The storekeeper showed great forbearance with the haggling old 
woman. 

4. The lone occupant of the great house lived in splendor. 

5. The culprit was very remorseful over what he had done. 

6. The infection on the boy's hand needed medical attention. 

Utink-antl-Do Book . . . Use pages 39 and 40. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Baking diagrams . . . T'he pupils may be interested in making la- 
beled diagrams of the most up-to-date airplane life rafts, using the in- 
formation given in the story and in the pieture on page 159. If they have 
set up an exhibit of model planes and diagrams, they may add their 
diagrams of life rafts to it. 

Extension reading ... To extend appreciation of recent improve- 
ments on life rafts, suggest that pupils read The Raft Book, by Harold 
Gatty, which is mentioned on page 161 and in the Bibliography on page 
505. A story about Eddie Rickenbaeker is included in Heroes of Aviation, 
an interesting book by Laurence LaTourette Driggs about aces of Allied 
Nations during World War II. Famous American Flyers, by Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser, also includes a story about Eddie Rickenbaeker as well as 
much worth-while information about other aviation heroes. Girls may be 
particularly interested in reading Heroines of the Sky, by Jean Adams, 
Margaret Kimball, and Jeanette Eaton. 

< PAGE 1 62 ► 

QIcM 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

In this poem Walter de la Mare conveys the magic of seeing the world 
through a magnifying glass. Interest in the ideas presented in the poem 
will be greater if the teacher has at least one magnifying glass in the 
room so that pupils can actually experiment with it after they have heard 
and read the poem. The teacher might also ask those members of the 
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class who have magnifying glasses to bring them to school for a few days, 
If equipment is available, it would be valuable actually to experiment 
with some of the items mentioned in the poem. 

In preparing to present the poem, tlie teacher should note the carry- 
over of the lines. This poem is a “conversation piece” in that the poet 
seems to be talking casually about his subject while building up a feeling 
of wonder as he reaches the last stanza. The teacher must feel familiar 
with the numerous details of “The Magnifying Glass” as well as with 
its implications. Notice that the poet begins with the tiny shells that 
form a chalklike substance and enlarges his idea until he speaks of looking 
at the moon through a telescope, although the name of that instrument 
is not mentioned. 

(The usual spelling of the last word in the third stanza is spinnerets) 


PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Ask, “How many have ever used a magnifying glass? What eflFect has 
the magnifying glass on objects under it? What objects have you ex- 
amined under a magnifying glass? How did they look?". Initiate a 
discussion of the groups of people who use magnifying glasses; e.g., sci- 
entists, doctors, watch repairers, and laboratory workers. To build further 
background for the poem, ask whether any members of the class have 
seen fossils m stones. The teacher may be able to locate ah example 
which she can show to tire group. Suggest that if magnified, it would 
show more detail and let pupils look at it through a magnifying glass 
Explain that m the last stanza the poet speaks of looking at the moon 
wi a lens that makes the moon seem so close that one could walk to it 
m an a^rnoon. Ask, “Could you see the moon through a magnifying 

" Elicit that the poet refers to ! 
their a telescope, let them relate 

and deft rrirti? ^ meaning of myriad, spinnarets, 

and de/f and then ask pupils to read the poem silently 

After the silent reading the teacher should read the entire poem aloud 

in a completely conversational tone She mfpbi- cn ^ v 

of it bv rnm,T,oT,j-- it. might sum up any discussion 

I ^ sounds almost like our everyday talk and bv 

leading pupils to consider what makes the nn.trt a'ff 

day conversation Thp ii j P ^ different from our every- 

y co.v„„„„„. They w.11, „„ doubl, mention the nnnsoal words the 
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poet uses; e.g., “myriad shells,” “deft spider jets,” and “woven wcb-silk 
from his spinnarets.” Compare the prose sentence “I watch the spider 
spinning his web” with the way the poet has expressed this simple idea 
in the third stanza. Bring out the idea that as the poet talks, he uses 
unusual and very expressive words to relate his ideas. Explain this dif- 
ference in poetry and everyday talk by saying, “When we talk, we don't 
have time to think up the exact words for the idea. The poet, however, 
takes time to select carefully the words that best express a mood or de- 
scribe an experience.” 

Conclude the discussion by asking, “Why do you think this poem of 
the magnifying glass has been included in this unit?” Then lead pupils 
to cite some of the reasons why the magnifying glass, telescope, and micro- 
scope are important and valuable wonder workers. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

The teacher should read this poem aloud the first time to clarify the 
auditory pattern and to establish the poet’s maiir idea— the wonders of 
many commonplace objects viewed under a magnifying glass. Ask the 
class to look at the poem to decide how it may best he divided to be read by 
several pupils. Elicit that the first two stanzas form a sentence, that there 
is a natural break at the end of the next two stanzas, and that a third 
reader might finish the poem. Pupils may experiment with various 
oral-reading patterns. 

Ask, “Why has ‘The Magnifying Glass’ been included in this unit?” 
Then see if pupils can cite reasons why the magnifying glass, telescope, 
and microscope, which look so simple, are nevertheless important and 
valuable wonder workers. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Tliink-aisd-Do ISoolc . . . On page 41 of the Thinic-and-Do Boorc 
the pupils will find an account of the construction of a mirror for the 
world's largest telescope. 

Using a magnifying glass . . . Give pupils time actually to ex- 
periment with a magnifying glass. They may examine some of the items 
mentioned in the poem or other things around the room; e.g., the pattern 
of the cloth binding of Paths and Pathfinders (this will show a varia- 
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tion in the intensity of color of different threads and the irregularity of 
the threads themselves); the colored illustrations on page 162 (this will 
show that the pictures are made up of myriads of dots); a freshly sharp- 
ened pencil (the bare wood will look rougher than the observer expects 
and there will be a thin, irregular layer of lead dust along the wood); 
the skin on one’s hand; a sample of handwriting (this will show the way the 
thin him of lead seems to spread out on the paper); pieces of different 
kinds of paper-wrapping, stationery, tablet (these will vary in texture 
more noticeably under a magnifying glass); and the leaf of a plant. 

Extending scientific interests ... If the teacher can secure a 
microscope for pupils to see and use, some of the objects that have been 
examined under the magnifying glass may be reexamined. Pupils may also 
wish to read the section about the microscope and look at the pictures in 
The Scientist and His Tools, by Bertha Morris Parker, and in The Fight 
Against Germs, by Kane Zelle. Fun with Your Microscope, by Raymond 
F, Yates, and Adventures with a Microscope, by Birger Richard Headstrom, 
are also informative sources which may be used. 

Those pupils who are interested may find out about the development 
of the microscope and telescope, about the men who perfected them, 
and about the discoveries made possible by these wonder workers. 

EXTENDING THE UNIT THEME 

Extending vocational interests . . . Pupils may make a list of 
inventions or discoveries mentioned in this unit. From this list pupils 
may select one item to investigate further, using reference books, maga- 
zine articles, or an encyclopedia for the purpose of reporting ( 1 ) who the 
persons are who use the invention, (2) how they use it, and (3) what 
training is required to become a user of the instrument. A special period 
may be provided for pupils to share tlieir findings with others. 

Satisfying personal interests ... Groups that have kept a ques- 
tion box may select a committee to open the box again after Unit III has 
been read. This committee may post on the bulletin board the most 
interesting or thought-provoking questions and arrange with the teacher 
for periods in which pupils may report information they have found 
pertinent to these various questions. 
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Pages 149-170 of this Guidebook 

Unit IV of Paths and Pathfinders . . . 




In this unit .. . myths, legends, and tales of sheer fancy com- 
bine to give young people literary material they can easily appreciate 
and readily enjoy. In contrast to the modern wonder workers in the 
realistic world of Unit III, the heroes of Tales of Fun and Fancy 
carry on their lives and conduct their affairs in a fanciful world of 
superhuman strengths and fictitious powers. 

The two myths, "The Three Golden Apples” and "The Quest of 
the Hammer,” are stories of giants and gods who were thought by the 
ancient Greeks and Norsemen to possess supernatural qualities. These 
tales have come down to us from an age when people explained the 
world and its phenomena by creating gods and heroes and endowing 
them with power to cause such things as the sun to rise and set, the 
sky to stay up, and the thunder to roll. 
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"Robin Hood Rescuing the Widow’s Three Sons” is an old ballad 
about the lovable rogue Robin, whose exploits were created in the 
imaginations of several generations of English people. 

The two "tall tales," "The Great Hunter of the Woods” and "How 
Old Stormalong Whitened the Cliffs of Dover," are examples of 
American folklore told vividly and with gusto. These tales of ex- 
traordinary strength and cleverness are products of long evenings 
spent in isolated lumber camps and on the decks of ships where, for 
their own amusement, men strove to outdo one another in telling 
stories. “Storm Along, John!" an old sea chantey, is of the same 
origin as the story of Stormalong but is recounted in verse form. 

The hilarious and highly exaggerated poem, “A Nautical Extrava- 
ganza,” is included for sheer enjoyment by both the narrator and 
the listener. 

These vigorous, imaginative selections give young people a path 
into a land of incredible supermen. The opportunity to appreciate 
the exaggerations and improbabilities in these tales will refresh their 
interest in fictional literature and will provide the incentive for a 
rich diet of reading material. 

INTRODUCING THE UNIT THEME 

Suggest that pupils open their books to the half-title page and look 
at the picture. Explain that this is a picture of Paul Bunyan and his wire- 
haired terror and lead pupils to recall the Paul Bunyan tale, “Babe, the 
Blue Ox," that they read in the Basic Reader Days and Deeds. Then 
encourage speculation on the type of tales that they will find in this unit 
of fun and fancy. See if children can mention other stories they have read 
which were highly imaginative; e.g., stories from The Arabian Nights. 
Ask pupils if they can think of any modern fanciful characters that are 
endowed with superhuman strengths and fictitious powers. The class 
will probably mention heroes of the comic strips, such as Superman, 
Flash Gordon, Captain Midnight, and Batman. Point out that the use 
of superhuman characters in modern comics indicates the ever-present 
appeal this type of imaginative character has for many people. 

Develop the idea that highly imaginative tales have been told in coun- 
tries all over the world for thousands of years. Explain that this type of 
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story originated long ago when storytelling was one of the main forms 
of amusement. The storytellers found that the one sure way of holding 
their listeners’ attention was by reeounting the deeds of powerful heroes— 
human beings of extraordinary size and power as well as gods and god- 
desses. Then say, “When you read the stories and poems in this unit, 
you can expect to find myths and legends about characters who are giants 
in size and strength. These characters are not only strong; they are 
clever, too, and you can be sure that some of them will outwit their rivals.” 

Then suggest that children look at the illustrations in the unit to 
see how the artists have interpreted the characters and settings of the 
stories. Lead pupils to see that since the stories are imaginative and 
highly exaggerated, no two artists would be likely to illustrate the same 
story in the same way. Suggest to pupils that as they read, they think of 
illustrations they might make if they were the artists. 

Throughout the reading of this unit the teacher should keep in mind 
that sheer enjoyment is the chief reaction to be expected and encouraged 
on the part of the pupils. Successful presentation of the unit will be 
evidenced in children’s enthusiasm for further reading, in their desire 
to share their reading, and in their voluntary creative expressions. 

i PACES 1 64- 1 74 ► 


Qolde> n 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Stimulate informal discussion about this old Greek myth by asking such 
questions as: “What causes rain? What causes a rainbow? How does the 
sky stay up?” The pupils’ answers will probably range from “I don’t 
know” to attempted explanations of the scientific reasons. Suggest that 
long, long ago people knew little or nothing about science, and so they 
made up myths to explain the great wonders of nature. They invented 
giants and gods who were given control of things that we now know arc 
controlled by scientific laws and conditions. Remind the children of the 
story of Ceres 'in “Tony’s Hobby” and ask, "How did that story explain 
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the changing seasons? How do we explain them now in our science 
classes?” Discuss the differences in these theories of the coming of 
spring-Ceres' smiling happiness vs. the revolution of the earth into a 
position where the sun’s rays are most direct. 

Continue by saying, “Remember how as a child you thought the sky 
was really a blue dome stretched over the earth like a big circus tent? 
Did you wonder how it stayed up? The ancient Greeks wondered, too, 
and invented a story as an explanation. 'The Three Golden Apj^les’ is 
a myth that was told as their explanation of how the sky stays up. It 
reveals the strength and cunning that the Greeks attributed to the gods 
and goddesses who were their heroes.” 

Suggest that before reading the myth the children read the background 
note in the Help Yourself section and that they check the notes from 
time to time for help on the especially difficult phrases in the story. Also 
remind pupils to refer to pages 525-526 for the pronunciation of difficult 
proper names. 


EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Since the selections in this unit are to be read for sheer enjoyment, the 
guidance that follows the silent reading should center mainly around 
tire supernatural aspects and the wealth of interesting imaginative details 
found in each story or poem. Provide time for the pupils to comment 
freely and to give their reactions to “The Three Golden Apples.” Then 
ask, “Do you think it was fair for Hercules to trick Atlas? Why?” After 
the discussion, encourage the pupils to suggest the adjectives that could 
he used to describe Hercules and Atlas on the basis of their characteriza- 
tions in this story: Hercules— strong, adventurous, kind, clever, daring, 
quick-witted; Afles— huge, talkative, sad, weary, foolish, proud, bragging, 
dull-witted. Develop the meaning of phrases used today that have been 
derived from these characters, such as “a man of herculean strength,” 
“a herculean task,” "an atlas of the world." 

Check on the pupils grasp of the plot by having them retell the main 
episodes as Hercules traveled from Italy through Egypt and Africa and 
out on the great ocean: (1) Hercules' encounter with Antaeus; (2) the 
appearance of the golden cup; (3) the meeting with the giant Atlas; 
(4) Hercules’ assumption of Atlas’ burden; (5) the return of Atlas; 
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(6) the outwitting of Atlas. Encourage pupils to point out highly im- 
piobahle actions or events that occurred in each episode. Then suggest 
that they skim the story for the extravagant and imaginative details 
which indicate that this is a completely fantastic tale: “golden apples 
that grew in the garden of the Hesperides”; "beneath the tree there was 
a dragon with a hundred terrible heads.” 

The final discussion might center on the devices that the old Greek 
storytellers used to enhance their tales and to keep their listeners en- 
grossed in their heroes’ adventures — devices evident in versions such as 
this one of "The Three Golden Apples.” The following examples may 
be listed: the exaggerations— l-lexcu\es’ strength; Atlas’ size; the fanciful 
or miraculous features of the heroes and situations— the golden cup, the 
golden apples, the dragon, the renewal of Antaeus’ strength; the explana- 
tions of natural phenomena— the sky and stars held in place by a giant. 

Extend the interpretation of this myth by encouraging pupils to give 
their reactions to the explanation given for how the sky is held up. 
Ask, "Is it an interesting explanation? Is it an ingenious one? Is it a 
credible one? Why would it have satisfied the ancient Greeks although 
it does not satisfy us? Can you recall the names of any scientists of 
long ago who might also have been dissatisfied?” (Copernicus, Galileo) 
Provide time for informal discussion about the mythical figures in this 
story and other Greek heroes children may have encountered elsewhere 
in their reading, such as Apollo and Zeus. Then see if pupils can 
enumerate some of the characteristics that the ancient Greeks admired. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Noting antIioi"’s style • • .The following procedure will call atten- 
tion to the storytelling style that Hawthorne used in retelling the legend. 
I-Iave pupils skim the story and cite examples of the personal remarks that 
Hawthorne inserted to make the story sound as if he were sitting down 
and telling it to you himself; e.g., "Did you ever hear, I suppose. In my 
opinion” (page 164); "At the time of which I am going to speak” (page 
165); “as you must be careful to remember” and “you may imagine” 
(page 170); "I know not how long it was” (page 172). Ask what Haw- 
thorne meant when he said, “I have sometimes argued with such people, 
but never fought with one” (page 165). 
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Identifying characteristic expressions ... To promote fur- 
ther the ability to identify elements of style, tell pupils that Hawthorne 
heightens the feeling of the "old, old, half-forgotten times” of Hercules 
by his use of expressions that are not common today; for example, "such 
apples as would bring a great price” (page 164) . Ask children to express 
the same thing in the language of today; e.g., “such apples would be ex- 
pensive.” Have pupils skim the story to find other examples of this 
literary style and have them paraphrase the expressions in their own 
words. They may find such phrases as; “there is not ... so much as a 
seed of those apples” and "Many of them returned no more” (page 164); 
‘his journey must needs be at an end” (page 166); “a countenance 
terrible from its enormity of size” (page 168); etc. 

Think-and-Do Book . . . Use pages 42, 43, and 44. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Opportunities for extending interest in “Tales of Fun and Fancy” will 
probably be suggested by the children themselves since this unit should 
stimulate imagination and broaden understanding of humor and exag- 
geration. During the discussion of these poems and stories, the teacher 
should be alert for ideas for extending interests. 


Creative art . . . Boys and girls should be given opportunity to make 
paintings or drawings to illustrate the characters, objects, or scenes in 
this story. These drawings may be made into posters, friezes, or murals 
and may be used to stimulate further reading. 


Extension reading . . . Call attention again to the Bibliography 
on page 279 of this Guidebook. Have the boys and girls read through 
his list of titles and ask them if they are familiar with any of the books 
mentioned there. Ask if they can suggest any books which might be 
added to the reading list. Draw attention to Stories of the Gods and 
eroes by Benson, and Adventures with the Gods, by Catharine 
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i paces 175-1 88 ► 


^/te 2.44^4^ ajf tU& eMofimmfi 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Approach the story by having the children read the background note 
silently. Establish that this myth, which is retold by Miss Brown, is one 
from the Norse countries, and if there is a map available, have a member 
of the class locate Norway, Sweden, Iceland, and Denmark. 

Explain that the hero of this story is Thor, the Scandinavian god of 
thunder, and that the story setting is in Cloud Land, where, according to 
legend, dwelt the gods and goddesses of these myths of the Northland. 
As further background clarify that the story deals with two regions of 
Cloud Land, Asgard and Jotunnheim. Explain that in Asgard lived gods 
called Aesir, who were friendly to men and who were protected by Thor 
and his mighty hammer Miolnir, while in Jotunnheim lived the Frost 
Giants, .who were ruled by the ugly Thrym. Mention that in this myth, 
as in most stories of this kind, the plot centers around the constant 
struggle for power among the various gods and goddesses. 

Review the information gained about fanciful tales during the study 
of “The Three Golden Apples” and lead pupils to recall what Hercules 
set out to do and how he used his wits to accomplish his aim. Then 
the teacher might ask some child to read aloud the first two paragraphs 
on page 175 and lead the class to speculate on what Thor may have to 
do to regain his hammer. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Guide the informal discussion of the story with such questions as “What 
weaknesses of character were shown by the great Thor when he discovered 
the disappearance of his hammer? How did the scheme of Loki and 
Heimclal enable Thor to recover it? What amusing and exciting incidents 
happened at the feast in Jotunnheim? What did you think of the end 
of the story? Why would you have expected Thor to forbid mention of 
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the masquerade?” Then ask pupils to name the characters in the story 
that they liked best and the ones they liked least and to justify their 
choices. Encourage freedom of expression by having individual pupils 
describe how they would portray the characters in their own drawings. 
Ask children to enumerate some of the unusual powers or possessions 
of the characters; e.g., great strength, incredible size, the miraculous 
hammer, and the falcon dress. Lead pupils to discuss whether or not 
these powers brought happiness to the gods and encourage them to cite 
incidents in the story to support their viewpoints. Then ask, “What 
effect did the loss of Thor’s hammer have on his power?” Finally, class 
members may be led to compare the power with which the ancient 
Greeks endowed their gods with the powers the Norsemen conferred 
on their mythical heroes. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Interpreting figurative language . . . The author of “The Quest 
of the Hammer” makes lavish use of colorful similes which should stimu- 
late vivid mental imagery on the part of the young reader. This exercise 
is designed to promote interpretation of this type of figurative language. 

Have children read the first sentence on page 176. Then ask, “What 
picture does it give you? What other words could be used to show that 
Thor was angry? Does ‘like the golden rays of a star' or your own ex- 
pression give a more colorful explanation of the way Thor’s hair bristled? 
What other words might be used to describe the bristling of his hair?” 
Have pupils skim the story for other word pictures and then ask them 
to substitute original comparisons for the ones found in the story. The 
examples as "mountains were piled up like blocks 
of ice, dogs were as big as elephants," “horses were as big as houses,” 
hrym himself was as huge as a mountain” (page 178); and “teeth 
bared like jagged boulders” (page 180). 

unfamiliar proper names 
to fno thus providing excellent opportunity for the teacher 

tion iri^PA^ o ^ Pronunciation of Proper Names sec- 
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Call on one member of the class to pronounce the first name in the list 
without referring to the section on the Pronunciation of Proper Names. 
Ask the other pupils to find this name on page 525 and check on the 
pronunciation just given. Continue with the other names in the list. 

At this point it may be well for the teacher to review with the pupils 
the symbols Y, oe, N, H, explained at the top of page 525. Remind pupils 
that they should refer to the short pronunciation key at the bottom of 
each page whenever they arc in doubt about the sound of any vowel 
symbol. Then in round-robin fashion, beginning with the first word 
Aesir, work through the entire list of proper names on pages 525 and 526. 

Xliink-and-Do Book . . . Use pages 45 and 46. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

IMlaking a picture map ... The pupils may enjoy making a large 
pictorial map of the world, identifying the countries or areas where certain 
myths originated. Suggest that they portray a scene or a character from 
each myth as the identifying symbol for the country where it was first 
told. For example, in tlie area where Greece is, they might draw a pic- 
ture of Hercules in the golden cup or of Atlas holding the sky on his head. 

Extension reading . . . From other stories children have read, 
such as The Children of Odin, by Padraic Colum, or Sons of the Vol- 
sungs, by Dorothy Plosford, encourage them to discuss the powers that 
some of the other Norse gods possessed, tlave them investigate and 
discuss the powers of Odin, king of the Norse gods, who was the person- 
ification of wisdom and the dispenser of victory; the Ycilkyrie, Odin’s 
battle maidens, who determined the course of battles and selected the 
brave warriors; Frey, the brother of Freia, who gave rain and sunshine. 
Then suggest that ehildren read the last chapter, “The Twilight of the 
Gods,” in The Children of Odin, to sec how the might of the Norse 
gods was destroyed. 

Listening to music . . . Wagner’s' operas give dramatic sound and 
color to Norse mythology. Children will enjoy hearing the tetralogy “Dcr 
Ring des Nibelungen”; “Das Rlicingold,” “Die Walkiire,” ‘“Seigfried,” 
and “Gotterdammerung” (Twilight of the Gods). The teacher should 
tell the story of the opera before presenting the recorded musie. 
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i PAGES I 89- 1 92 ► 


Ute- 

^l4Jullo4Ajf A> 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

In order to teach this Robin Hood ballad effectively, the teacher should 
familiarize lierself with the history of ballads. If Children and Books 
by May Hill Arbuthnot. is available, the chapter on “Ballads” gives ari 
excellent baclcgroiind. Literature and Life in England^ (pages 53-55) also 
contains interesting facts concerning this form of literature. 

After the teacher has become acquainted with the history of ballads 
she shou d carefully study this particular Robin Hood ballad for the 

the Ideas m the story and the “feel” of the rhythm. As she tends it she 
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Hood found there. If they have not read this story, the teacher may 
want to read aloud portions of it; for example, pages 388-394 and page 
403, which give a clear picture of Rohin Hood’s character and habits. 
Point out that although Robin Hood was an enemy of the rich, he was a 
friend of the poor; he was a hated outlaw to the sheriff, but a beloved 
leader of his men; he was vain, but he appreciated another's skill. Lead 
pupils to consider why Rohin Plood became a favorite literary character. 

Point out that the story of Robin Hood was first told in ballad form 
and give children the following ideas concerning ballads: ballads were 
the popular form of storytelling in England during the eleventh to the 
sixteenth centuries; people would gather after some exciting event, and 
one member of the group would start recounting, in verse form, the event 
that had just taken place; the narrative included dialogue, and often a 
refrain line would be inserted by the group to add jest and merriment 
to the rhythm of the story poem; the narrator usually sang the ballad 
to a rollicking popular tune, and the group that was assembled would 
sing the refrain line. 

Stanzas 1 lliroiigli 7 . . . The teacher may wish to read these stanzas 
aloud to establish a “feel” for the rhythm and dialogue. During the 
teacher’s reading, the books should he closed. After the reading, focus 
attention on the story clement in this first episode of the ballad. Clear 
up the meaning of the following phrases: 

Stanza 4— “ill-gotten gain” (stolen money) 

Stanza 6— “king's fallow deer” (small European deer, with a yellowish coat, 
that belonged to the king) 

Stanza 7— “by the truth of my body" (really) 

Then suggest that the class members reread the first seven stanzas silently. 
Ask who speaks in the last two lines of stanza 6. Have pupils note that 
although the poem does irot directly indicate the speaker, the words in 
the answer imply that it was the old woman. Ask one or two pupils to 
read aloud the first seven stanzas to clear up any difficulty in the pattern 
of the rhythm or dialogue. 

Stanzas S through 24 . . . Suggest that the pupils read the rest of 
the poem to themselves to sec what Robin Hood does to help the old 
woman. After members of the class have read the poem silently, ask 
them to find the stanzas that begin with the lines “Now Robin Hood 
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is to NottinghaiB. . . /' Initiate the discussion, of the main incidents 
of the poem by asking, "What happens each time you find this line?” 
Lead the class to see that the line "Now Robin Hood is to Notting- 
ham . . indicates a change of scene and call attention to the refrain 
line, "With a link a down and a day,” that precedes the introduction 
of the first two new characters. Discuss each episode of the poem, mak- 
ing sure the class knows the setting, the person whom Robin Hood 
meets, his attitude toward each person, and the action that takes place. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

Let members of the class choose one pupil to be the narrator and other 
pupils to take the characters of Robin Hood, the old woman, the beggar, 
and the sheriff. Have each character include "said . . in the reading 
of his own particular part so as not to break the rhythm. (The part of 
the narrator may be read effectu'ely by three or four blended voices in- 
stead of by one pupil, if desired.) 

After the class has thus interpreted the poem orally, some ehildren 
might enjoy fitting the words to music since ballads were intended to 
be sung. Have children list such familiar tunes as “Yankee Doodle,” 
“Cornin’ Thro’ the Rye," "Auld Lang Syne,” “Marylandl My Mary- 
land! Bring Back My Bonnie,” and "My Old Kentucky Home.” Then 
suggest that they try to fit the music of some of these tunes to the 
words ^of the first two stanzas of the ballad. "Yankee Doodle” or “My 
Old Kentucky Home” can well be used to sing this ballad of Robin 
Hood. Let the class decide how much of the ballad they would like to 
sing. The teacher might suggest that the first episode be sung "round 
robin," either by individuals or by rows. The girls might sing the old 
woman s part, and the boys, Robin’s. (The original music for the ballad 
may be available in a public library, and the teacher may use this instead 
of the suggested tunes.) 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

^nk-and-Do Book . . . Page 47 of the Think-and-Do Book is based 

L r to "Robin Hood,” by Howard Pyle, 

and echoes the theme of the ballad given in Paths and Pathfinoers. 
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Hearing ballads . . . Pupils will enjoy hearing other ballads. They 
may be found in such source books as American Ballads and Folk Songs, 
by John Lomax, and The American Songbag, by Carl Sandburg. If the 
class finds one whose rhythm and words are especially appealing, suggest 
that they set it to music in the manner suggested above. 

Listening to ballad music . . . There are also many fine phono- 
graph records of ballads that are refreshing to hear. Perhaps pupils could 
bring some of these records to school for the class to share. Burl Ives, 
Josh White, Richard Dyer Bennett, John Jacob Niles, Marian Anderson, 
Carl Sandburg, and Paul Robeson have uncovered the simple, beautiful 
tunes that have been used for generations as work songs and to tell about 
folk-tale characters, historic events, and the sadness and joy of living. 

i PAGES 1 93 -207 ► 


^Ae Qfisai tsUui^iie^ tUe. Q4Joo<l4^ 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Interest in this story will be especially strong if pupils are given back- 
ground material for the incredible exploits of Paul Bunyan. There are 
many books and stories about Paul Bunyan that may be read to the 
pupils. There are also excellent chapters in Tall Tale America, by Walter 
Blair, and Yankee Doodle Cousins, by Anne Malcolmson. Suggest to 
pupils that no one really knows where the characterization of Paul Bunyan 
originated. Some think in Canada; others, in Maine; others, in the lumber 
camps of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Then say, "Nevertheless, Paul is 
an immortal American superman who does ‘Big Things in a Big Way.’ ” 
Comment on the time when such tales as those of Paul Bunyan were 
first told— the years of isolated logging camps, cold winters, and lonely 
evenings. Encourage pupils to sec that the telling of these' stories was 
almost the only means of amusement these isolated workers had and! 
that the narrators had the same problem as the ancient storytellers— that 
of making their tales vivid enough to engross their listeners’ attention. 
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Have childien read the background note and then explain that the 
• “The Great Hunter of the Woods” possesses many of the attributes 
f PirCreek and Norse heroes. Suggest that pupils look for these char- 
aListics as they read about the adventures of Paul Bunyan. 

extending interpretation 

After the silent reading initiate discussion by such questions as, “Why 
do you think Jeff forgot his grief at being left in camp while the others 
went hunting?” Lead children to infer that Jeff enjoyed the Paul Bunyan 
tale and that his satisfaction with the entertaining story probably led 
him to retell it to others, meanwhile adding a few exaggerations of his 
own to the plot. Then ask, “What exaggerated bits might you add if 
you were retelling the story?” 

Help stimulate further enjoynrent of the story by having pupils 
recount the methods by which Bunyan attempted to catch the turkey 
and by giving opportunity for individuals to read aloud the part of the 
“tall tale” that they found the most amusing. 

Clear up the meaning of “Whist, now” (listen, now) . Then have cla.ss 
members cite other examples of the dialect which Larrit)' used; Americky, 
hun'erd, reg'lar, pore, jiggered, arnicky, follyin’, irenwujua, obejient, 
Upped, and moniment. Lead pupils to comment on the effect of the 
dialect; i.e., it adds to the enjoyment and humor of the story, and it adds 
color to the characterization of the storyteller. Ask the children also to 
think of other words that might be used instead of “scattcr-cainron” to 
name Bunyan’s gun. 

To extend interpretation, suggest that pupils find the characteristics 
of Paul Bunyan that make him a hero and compare these characteristics 
with those of the heroes of the two preceding stories in this unit. Pupils 
will probably note the similar characteristics of cnorurity of size, exag- 
gerated strength, and the ability to perform incredible deeds. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Detecting exaggerations ... To promote appreciation of the au- 
thor’s use of incredible and fantastic details in this story, suggest that 
pupils reread it with a questioning attitude toward all descriptions. Then 
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suggest that each pupil naake a list of all the details of the adventure that 
seem highly improbable. For example: 

a wing-tailed turkey (page 193) 

Paul Bunyan’s curly black beard that brushed the treetops (page 194) 
the frost that made Paul Bunyan’s “breath steam till white clouds trailed 
him” (page 194) 

a dog with a "tree of a tail” (page 195) 

After pupils have completed their lists, provide time for them to com- 
pare their selection of improbabilities with those of other members of 
the class. By so doing, each individual may see which details he missed. 

Scrutinizing word form . . . Initiate discussion on the methods 
authors use to make stories humorous. Lead the pupils to sec that having 
Larrity tell the story of Paul Bunyan, using his own characteristic Irish 
dialect, is one device that the author of this story used to heighten the 
humor of Bunyan’s exploit. Encourage discussion of other devices authors 
use to make their stories amusing and then say, "The author of a famous 
English play, ’The Rivals,’ used the device of having Mrs. Malaprop, one 
of the leading characters, use long words incorrectly.” 

Have pupils recall incidents in which they have heard words used in- 
correctly; for example, “He paid off the mirage on the house.” Explain 
that these wrong c.xprcssions are the result of using words without being 
sure of their meanings. Children may be able to mention other examples 
from their personal experience or from listening to radio programs. Keep 
the discussion on a humorous level but lead the class to understand that 
those who use words should use them correctly. 

After interest is aroused in detecting such expressions — often called 
malapropisms— write the following sentences on the blackboard. Ask 
pupils to find the word in each sentence that is used incorrectly and to 
supply a more suitable word. This exercise is not only good fun, but it 
is an excellent means of giving practice in the careful scrutiny of word form. 

He was very particle about the neatness of his homework. 

She tried to compound me with her rapid questioning. 

The pinochle of my career was becoming president of the company. 

They spent many years aboard, traveling in Europe. 

The bright sunshine and the bine skies made it an admiral day for walking. 

ThiHk-aiiil-]>o Book . . . Use pages 48 and 49. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Sharing stories . . . Class members should, through their independ- 
ent reading become acquainted with other characters similar to Paul 
Bunyan- el Bowleg Bill, Casey Jones, John Henry, and Joe Magaiac. 
Encourage pupils to tell stories about the exploits of such characters 
with the goal of keeping their listeners completely engrossed in the tales. 
Refer pupils to the books listed in the Bibliography and to Yankee Doodle 
Cousins, by Anne Malcolmson, and Heroes, Outlaws, and Funny Fellows 
of American Popular Tales, by Olive Miller. 

Creating imaginary animals . - . Have children recall that Lar- 
rity speaks of the hodag, sauger, and mince which are purely imaginary 
animak. Ask children to name other imaginary creatures that they have 
read about; e.g., dodo, worry bird, gnome, gremlin. Encourage pupils "just 
for fun” to invent and tell about otlrer new, imaginary animals. They 
may also draw pictures of the animals they have read about in this story 
and in other stories or that they have created in their own minds. 

i PAGES 208-2 1 0 ► 

^ J^G44i4JCal 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

This poem will he enjoyed mainly because of its hilarious nonsense. The 
lines of “A Nautical Extravaganza” sing along like a good tune in the 
rhythm of a rocking boat, and the sound of the dialect blends in with 
tire tune and makes reading or listening to the poem sheer fun. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Call attention to the background note and encourage comments on things 
that appeal to the children as funny. Comment oir the humorous in- 
cidents in the preceding stories of this unit and suggest that amusing 
tales usually result from exaggerations, incongruous contrasts, surprises, 
or unusual twists of ordinary situations. Then tell the pupils that “A 
Nautical Extravaganza” is a poem which will amuse and surprise them. 
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Before pupils turn to the poem, the teacher might read the first two 
stanzas aloud, encouraging pupils to listen carefully for the dialect of 
the tired old tar and to note the “tune” in the rhythm of the lines. 
Then say, “The tired old tar, however, tells a surprising tale. Let’s read 

the yam he tells.” 

After the silent reading, encourage spontaneous reactions to the poem 
and clear up the meanings of such phrases as “in sooth” (truly), "fo’ard 
sail” (front sail), “spar” (mast), "veer” (change direction). 

Plelp children interpret the humor in the following nonsense phrases: 

“ligger yer lights” (knock out your eyes) 

“murderin’ lights” (my goodness') 

"porthole glim” (small window) 

“wizzel me dead” (knock me down) 

"changin’ her tack” (changing her direction) 

Have pupils read the first and third lines of each stanza and find the 
rhyming words within the lines. Have several of these lines read aloud. 

Tliough there are many humorous incidents which occur during the 
episode, the point of the poem lies in one big exaggeration. Lead pupils 
to see that the tar’s tall yarn lies in the wind blowing everything off the 
ship and then blowing everything back again. Then elicit comments on 
other amusing parts of the poem, such as the sailor’s wish to be able to 
tell a lie and his statement at the close of the poem that “ I ain’t 
wuth a darn at spinnin’ a yarn what wanders away from the truth. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

This selection must he read fluently and just for fun if it is to be en- 
joyed as a nonsense poem. Have several pupils read it and lead them 
to comment on how they think the old tar would have spun this yarn. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Think-auil-Bo Book . . . Page 50 of the Think-and-Do Book pro- 
vides opportunity to extend awareness of the picturesque speech patterns 
with which authors frequently endow their characters. 

Collecting “tall tales” . . - Suggest that the young people listen 
for exaggerations and “tall tales” in daily conversation. Plint that dcscrip- 
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tions of how big the fish was or how frightened the boy was sometimes 
lead to exaggerations; for example, one often hears, “the fish was as 
long as the boat,” or "the boy was so frightened that his face turned 
white as a sheet.” Pupils might also tell “tall tales” orally and spon- 
taneously until they get the “feel” of them. The class , members might 
try a group composition— round-robin style first; then individual yarns, 

Creative writing . . . Some pupils may be interested in writing short 
limericks or nonsense poems of a similar type. Newspaper articles or 
everyday experiences may be suggested as sources for these exaggerated 
poems. Provide time for members of the class to share their selections. 

Extension reading . . . There arc many enjoyable collections of 
nonsense poems that children may be interested in locating and reading. 
Refer to the books listed in the Bibliographies at the back of the text 
and at the back of this Guidebook for excellent anthologies. 

i PAGES 21 1 -21 5 ► 

Old Ute. 

PREPARING FOR READING 

After the background note has been read, discussion may be stimulated 
by such questions as "What characteristics would you expect Stormalong 
to have? What does ‘modern rival of Hercules’ mean to you?” Elicit 
that the preceding stories in this unit have all been tales of supermen. 
Have pupils look at the pictures on pages 212 and 214 and encourage them 
to comment on the humor and exaggeration expressed in them. 

Ask pupils to tell what they know about the white cliffs of Dover. 
1 hey may mention or should be told that these cliffs on the coast of 
England are, in reality, chalk cliffs. PIclp boys and girls infer, from 
the title of the story, that the fact that the cliffs are chalky white has 
been used as an idea for a highly imaginative explanation of how Storm- 
along whitened them. 
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Mention that this story is written in the familiar storytelling pattern 
of this unit and suggest that as the children read, they pretend they are 
tired tars listening to an old sailor recount the humorous exploits of 
Stormalong, one of their favorite heroes. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After pupils have given their own reactions to the story and commented 
freely upon it, guide further discussion by such questions as “What fine 
‘crops’ did Stormalong raise on his 'inland farm’? What was unusual 
about the great ship Courser? What explanation was made of how the 
cliffs of Dover were whitened? What caused poor old Stormalong’s 
death?” Then suggest that pupils read aloud parts of the story that 
answer the questions above. Lead them to see that although their oral 
interpretatioir helped emphasize the exaggerations, the detailed figura- 
tive descriptions make the exaggerations seem even more fantastic. 

Encourage discussion of ways in which the story "The Great Hunter 
of the Woods’’ is similar to “How Stormalong Whitened the CliflFs of 
Dover.” Then invite pupils to tell whether the myths or the “tall tales” 
in Unit IV appealed to them more and to justify their opinions. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

looting variety in choice of words ... To promote the ability to 
recognize the author’s use of picturesque nautical terms in telling this 
tale, suggest that pupils skim the story and pick out all the words that 
are used to denote a sailor. The list may include; salt, super-able seamen, 
bosun extra-peculiar, man that shipped before a mast, deep-M>ater sailor, 
lookout, hands, men, crew. 

Continue with the descriptive words that are used to refer to the sea 
(bottom, midocean, smells of the sea and the fo’c’sle, salt water, water, 
waves, oceans, free deep water). 

Encourage comments as to the effectiveness of the numerous descrip- 
tive phrases that give a “salty” air to the story. For example, "Stormic 
ordered all hands for’ard to hoist the muclhook,” “with halyards leading 
down through a groove in the keel,” “made fast by a double-running 
hitch under the binnacle and aft . . . to the cookstove.” 
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Snmmariziiig and opganixing ideas ■ • . To promote the ability 
to plan and give interesting story and hook reviews, suggest supplement- 
ing the retelling of the story with the reading of interesting passages. 
As preparation for this oral interpretation, have pupils note the colorful 
verbs that are used to emphasize the actions of Old Stormie and the 
movements of his men and ship. 

Then suggest that the pupils study and discuss pages 211 and 212 and 
elicit that the first part describing Stormalong could be retold in their 
own words, whereas the two paragraphs beginning “Well, before you 
could say Jack Robinson” might well be read to the audience, since they 
give an example of the interesting manner in which the story is written. 
Pupils could continue the review by giving a brief oral description of 
Old Stormie’s life on land and his taking over the Courser; by reading 
part of tlie descriptive details of the ship, and by telling about the storm 
that came up. They might conclude the review by reading the last two 
paragraphs to show how Old Stormalong whitened the cliffs of Dover. 

Think- and-Do Book . . .Use pages 51 and 52. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Extcn^ilon reading . . . Suggest that pupils read the chapters on 
Captain Stormalong in Tall Tale America, by Walter Blair, and the 
book How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick, by Irwin Shapiro. 

4 PACES 21 5-21 6 ► 

Sto^UK 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

The enjoyment of this old sea song will be enhanced if the teacher will 
completely familiarize herself with tlie work rhythm that the poem 
represents. She should bear in mind that as the chantey was sung, the 
sailors were doing some particular kind of work to the rhythm of the 
words. Note that lines 1 and 3, which carry the story idea, are sung by 
the chanteyman and that lines 2 and 4 are the refrain lines sung by the 
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sailors. To grasp the rhythm of the refrain lines, the teacher should 
remember that they were perhaps used to “set the tempo” for pulling 
ropes to lift the anchor or to hoist the sails. The teacher should practice 
the actual motions of “rope pulling” in time with the refrains, “To my 
way, hay, storm along, John!" and “To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Storm- 
along!” 


PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Have pupils recall the story of “How Old Stormalong Whitened the Cliffs 
of Dover” and the reference made in it to Stormalong having heard a 
chantey. Explain that the poem they are about to read is a chantey about 
Stormalong composed by a crew who knew the Stormalong story. Ask 
pupils to turn to the background notes and read what it says about chanteys. 

After the background note has been read and discussed, the teacher 
might well read aloud the first two stanzas to the class to set the pattern 
for the work rhythm. After she has read them once, she should have 
the pupils use their hands to indicate the movement of the sailors pulling 
the rope. Suggest that pupils read the whole poem silently, keeping up 
the tempo of the pulling. Ask the children to notice, as they read, the 
lines that arc spoken by the chanteyman and the lines that are sung 
by the crew. After the silent reading call attention to the fact that 
although Stormalong may have had a simple sea burial, the narrator 
speaks of a silver chain and spade and a shroud of finest silk. Lead pupils 
to infer that this is probably just one account of Old Stormie’s burial — 
the elaborate details merely indicate that from the sailors’ point of view, 
nothing was too good for their “bosun.” The teacher might suggest that 
the funeral details are so-called ballad conventions — everyone heroic re- 
ceives a silver spade and a silk shroud burial. Then ask, “After the stories 
you have read about Stormalong describing his strength and daring, 
would you say that this funeral seems a fitting end for Stormie?” 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

For oral interpretation, four or five members of the class may be chosen 
to read the lines of the chanteyman, and the rest of the class may be 
the sailors and join in on the refrain lines. The pupils who form the 
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crew should practice fitting the actual motion of rope pulling to the 
tempo of the lines, with the teacher giving suggestions as needed. Make 
sure that the tempo of reading the lines fits the work rhythm the pupils 
are demonstrating with their hands. 

extending interests 

Think-and-Do Book . . . Page 53 of the Think-and-Do Book pre- 
sents an incredible tale of the meeting of Paul Bunyan and Old Stormie 
and their subsequent changing of jobs. The content of the page will 
bring forth chuckles as well as extend interest in these famous characters. 
Hearing sea chanteys . . . Pupils should hear some of the work 
songs and sea chanteys in Work and Sing, hy Elie Siegmeister, and I Hear 
America Singing, by Ruth A. Barnes. 

Slinging and dramatizing work songs ... As a special activity 
pupils might locate the music for a work song and prepare to present 
it to other members of the class. “Blow the Man Down/’ which can be 
found in I Hear America Singing, is an example of “a hoisting chantey 
song” that has a special tune. 

EXTENDING THE UNIT THEME 

Sharing reading experiences . . . This unit was designed to 
stimulate young people to read more extensively. Frequent opportunity, 
therefore, should he given for sharing the stories and poems the pupils 
have read independently so that interest in fanciful tales will be further 
heightened. 

Various projects may be attempted during these periods of sharing the 
stories — Some pupils may draw pictures illustrating the characters or the 
climax of a myth; others may plan a dramatization of a "tall tale” or 
nonsense poem; another group may plan to retell a story with one pupil 
acting as the storyteller, but pausing occasionally while another child 
reads specific details from the hook to enhance the retelling. 

Comparing versions of stories .. .Tell the pupils that since 
tall tales and myths have been retold for several genjerations, various 
versions of a story may differ in style and detail. Suggest that the boys 
and girls select a myth or tall tale” and read several different vcr.sions. 
Allow them to comment on and make comparisons of these to the class. 
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Pages 171-196 of this Guidebook 
Unit V of Paths and Pathfinders . . . 


around 
f/ie World 



Jl. HIS UNIT . . . takes the reader to other lands where customs, 
clothing, language, and environment are different from our own. 
Yet the characters in the stories are neither remarkable nor queer ; they 
are human and understandable, possessing, as all people do, both 
good and bad qualities. Emphasis on the common traits of worthy 
people, wherever they may live, rather than on the superficial differ- 
ences of custom or environment is especially timely and useful today. 
These stories help awaken in the reader sympathy for and understand- 
ing of the fundamental similarities in neighbors around the world. 

The foreign settings of the selections in this unit include the plains 
of Hungary, the fishing waters off the Lofoten Islands, the coast of 
Brittany, and the uplands of Luzon. Pupils are given glimpses of the 
interests, hopes, fears, and living conditions of some of the inhabitants 
of these faraway lands. In "A Borneo Boy Explores America” the 
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theme is reversed and pupils see how foreign our own country and 
customs might seem to one who came from another land. 

The poem "On the Moon," which opens the unit, suggests the 
strangeness of distant or little-known lands, and the poem "Road- 
ways." which closes it, suggests the lure which unfamiliar roadways 
may hold for the traveler. 

INTRODUCING THE UNIT THEME 

Ask pupils to turn to the table of contents of Paths and Pathfinders for 
tlie title of the next unit and the titles of the unit stories. Then suggest 
that pupils turn to the stories and look at the pictures. Encourage com- 
ments as to where each story might take place and ask class members to 
tell what they know of the customs of the people who live in the places 
mentioned. 

Ask what poem the class has read which mentions how modern inven- 
tions have shortened distances between points on the earth’s surface. 
When pupils suggest “Sixty Plours Away,” ask, “Why do modern inven- 
tions make it increasingly necessary for nations of the world to live 
together as neighbors?” 

Stimulate further discussion of the real need for neighborliness among 
the people of the world by asking, "Wiry is it desirable for nations to be 
friendly?” 

Suggest that everyone is more likely to be friendly toward those people 
and those ideas with which he is familiar. Ask, "In what ways can under- 
standing between world neighbors be furthered?”; e.g., reading, seeing 
movies about people in other countries, listening to the music of com- 
posers of other countries, traveling, and being eager to learn about and 
accept the ways and customs of people who come from other countries 
or who seem different from us. 

Before beginning this unit, the teacher should make a survey of slides, 
movies, and pictures that will help children visualize the settings of the 
various stories. She should make available copies of such magazines as 
Junior Red Cross Journal, Travel, and The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, as well as books and stories for extension reading. For a list of such 
books see pages 265-283 of this Guidebook and page 506 of Paths and 
Pathfinders. 
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SPACES 21 8-21 9 ► 


&*t the 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

This imaginative poem is similar to “The Magnifying Glass” in that both 
are poems of speculation. In "The Magnifying Glass” the poet speculated 
on the world about him and concluded with the feeling that the magic 
glass brought everything so close he could even walk to the moon. In this 
poem, “On the Moon,” the poet imagines she is actually on the moon 
and speculates on how the earth would look from that vantage point. 

In preparing to teach this poem the teacher should read it aloud a 
few times to sense the poet’s mood of wonder. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

To establish the mood of the poem ask pupils to look carefully at the 
picture on pages 218 and 219 and tell what they see and what they think 
the picture portrays. Be careful, however, to avoid too much discussion 
lest it destroy the imaginative mood. Since the poem speaks largely for 
itself, have pupils read it silently after studying the picture. Then have a 
member of the class read the second stanza aloud. Ask a pupil to explain 
why the earth would look bigger from the moon than the moon looks 
from the earth. Elicit that the poet has indicated that the earth is larger 
than the moon. (If some pupil with a scientific background suggests that 
the earth is not ten times bigger, tell him that he is correct and that 
four times larger is a more accurate statement.) Call attention to the 
last stanza of the poem and ask, “If we were moon children, why would 
the earth seem strange?” 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

This poem is sufficiently short so that a number of class members may read 
it aloud. Encourage each volunteer to give his own interpretation, hut 
lead the group to see that a quiet and meditative reading best interprets 
the mood of the selection. 
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extending interests 

Think-and-Do Book . . . Page 54 of the Think-and-Do Book en- 
courages the reader to speculate on and to visualize some of the earth’s 
wonders as they might appear if viewed from the moon. 

Enjoying poetry . . - Pupils will enjoy hearing the teacher read 
“Stars,” by Sara Teasdale, in Silver Pennies. Class members who especially 
like poetry might read Stars Tonight; Verses New and Old for Boys 
and Girls, by Sara Teasdale. 

The teacher might also suggest that pupils look for other poems about 
the moon and stars to include in a bibliography for the bulletin board. 
The anthology Stars to Steer By is an excellent source to use. The poems 
"Crescent Moon,” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts; "Silver,” by Walter de 
la Mare; and many others may be found in The Golden Flute, "Moon 
Song,” by Hilda Conkling, in Silver Pennies, is another fine poem for the 
class members to read and add to the bibliography. 

Extension reading . . . Pupils who are interested in astronomy 
might read The Stars for Sam, by William Maxwell Reed; Let’s Look at 
the Stars, by Edwin Brant Frost; When the Stars Come Out, by Robert 
H. Baker; and Dipper Full of Stars, by Lou Williams. 

i PAGES 220-233 ► 

GoulUt Kaie, pi04ft 

PREPARING FOR READING 

After pupils have read the title of this story tell them that it is taken from 
the well-known book The Good Master, by Kate Seredy. Have Hungary 
and the city of Budapest located on a wall map of Europe. Ask, "What 
interesting information have you heard or read about Hungary and its 
people? Members of the class might mention, or the teacher might 
supply, such facts as these; crop raising and stock herding are important 
occupations in Hungary, most of the people live on farms or in small 

^llages them are few cities, and customs in the cities are very different 
horn those in the rural areas. 
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Tell the class that the setting for this story is the great plains area 
that extends many miles south of Budapest. Refer pupils to the back- 
ground note on page 482 and discuss briefly any of the author’s books 
with which they are already familiar. Then ask a member of the class 
to read aloud the first paragraph of the story. Suggest that pupils finish 
reading the story to learn how Jancsi enjoyed the visit of Cousin Kate. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Because Cousin Kate is such an interesting character, attention should be 
centered on her in the initial discussion of the story. Ask, “In what ways 
did Cousin Kate surprise you? Would you enjoy having a cousin like 
her visit you? Why or why not?’’ Have pupils explain why Jancsi was 
so pleased when he was expecting Kate for a long visit. Class members 
should point out that Jancsi was lonesome on the ranch, that he was 
proud to have a cousin from the city come to visit, and that he expected 
his relative to be like a fairy princess. 

Suggest that Jancsi had strange ideas about the world beyond the 
ranch and ask pupils why thi.s was true. Then ask, “What were his ideas 
about Budapest and the people who lived there? Where did Jancsi get 
his notions about train.s? Were you ever surprised when you saw some- 
thing for the first time to learn that your ideas about it had been very 
strange? Tell us about your experience.” 

Next have pupils tell about Cousin Kate’s introduction to Jancsi and 
his father. Continue the discussion by encouraging pupils to explain how 
the railroad guard’s opinion of Kate was later borne out. As this explana- 
tion is made, pupils should point out the things Kate did and said that 
aroused Jancsi’s anger. Conclude the discussion of Kate by asking such ques- 
tions as: “How did Jancsi feel about Kate by the time she told her story 
to the family? What was his mother’s attitude toward her? In what way 
did Jancsi’s father and his Uncle Sandor agree about Kate? Would you 
agree with them? Why?” 

Call attention to the fact that even though Jancsi and Kate lived in 
the same country they did not understand each other's customs. Ask, “Do 
people in every section of our country fully understand the problems and 
customs of those in every other section? What makes you think as you 
do?” Pupils may suggest, for example, that frequently those who live in 
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rural areas are unaware of the problems of those in city environments or 
that southern cotton farmers are unaware of the problems of the Great 
Plains farmers, and vice versa, Ask, “Why do you think ‘Cousin Kate 
from Budapest' was selected for the unit ‘Neighbors Around the World’?" 

Call attention to the exceptionally fine descriptive language that the 
author uses to make her readers sense the sights and sounds of the Hun- 
garian plains. Have children skim the story to find such examples as; 
"The poplars stood like solemn sentinels, whispering to the wind” (page 
223); “a flock of honking geese slowly plodding across the street” 
(page 224); "immense grassy expanses . . . shimmering under the spring 
sun" (page 228). Have pupils examine the pictures and again skim the 
story for details about the traditional customs and styles of clothing of the 
people of rural Hungary, 

If a copy of The Good Master is available, the teacher might read the 
last page and a half of the first chapter to the class. These paragraphs 
explain what Kate was contemplating in spite of her demure expression 
at the end of the story in Paths and PATuriNDERS. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Interpreting figurative language ... To promote the ability 
to recognize and appreciate figurative language, tell pupils that authors 
often describe one thing by comparing it to another thing. Ask them to 
look at page 221 to see if they can find a sentence in which some charac- 
teristic of a person is described in this way. When pupils have located 
"her voice would be like honey," write the words on the blackboard. 
Discuss the comparison made and be sure pupils understand that the 
sweetness of Cousin Kate’s voice is compared to the sweetness of honey. 
Then call attention to and list other comparisons; for example: 

“poplars stood like solemn sentinels” (page 223) 

“Jancsi drove . , . like a king in a. golden coach” (page 223) 

“clouds of white dust . . . were like star dust” (page 223) 

“houses . . , were like pearls” (pages 223-224) 

‘‘eyes round and shiny like big black cherries” (page 224) 

“Kate, looking as meek as Moses” (page 225) 

“They were . , . like two little bantam rooster's” (page 226) 

“she squirmed like a ‘bag of screaming monkeys' ” (page 227) 

Be sure pupils understand what qualities are compared in each instance. 
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structural and phonetic analysis . . . This lesson is designed 
to promote the ability to determine tlie structure of a word and to apply 
phonetic analysis to the root word or syllables within a word so as to de- 
termine its pronunciation. First write the following sentences on the 
blackboard, underlining the boldface words. 

After the flood, allotments of. food were sent by airplane to the people 
in the remote town. 

The beacon light helped the baffled pilot bring the plane in safely. 

The nomad tribes moved from place to place unmolested. 

The wrestler had no intention of losing the match. 

The soldiers’ resourcefulness helped them evade the enemy. 

Have pupils read the first sentence and point out the first underlined 
word. Ask, “Do you see a familiar suffix on this word? Do you think there 
is a root word? Where do you think the first syllabic in the root word 
ends? What makes you think so? Pronounce the root word. Which 
syllable did you accent?” Have pupils pronounce the whole word. Then 
ask, “What do you think this word means?” Point to remote and ask 
pupils to pronounce it and tell whether they recognize a root word in it. 
Then have pupils read the whole sentence. Ask, “Do these words fit into 
the meaning of the sentence?” Continue with the other sentences. 

Think-and-Do Book . . . Use pages 55 and 56. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Planning an cxliibil; . . . Pupils may prepare an exhibit of "ITandi- 
crafts of Our Neighbors Around the World.” This may include such 
objects as toys, articles made of cloth, pottery, metal pieces, and other 
items which class members may have at home. Each item should be 
labeled with a card telling the name of the owner, where the article came 
from, and any interesting notes about it. 

Writing a business letter ... A committee might be selected to 
write to The Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; The National Broadcasting Company, Radio City, New 
York City; or any other national or regional broadcasting stations to obtain 
information about forthcoming programs devoted to various aspects of 
the lives and activities of people in other countries. 
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Creative art . . . Pupils may be encouraged to draw or paint pictures 
sho^^'ing typical activities of the people in each country described in this 
unit. Members of the class who are especially interested in clay work 
may be given an opportunity to model figures representing story char- 
acters. As an additional activity, tire girls may enjoy dressing dolls in 
costumes similar to the ones worn by the characters that have been read 
about in the unit. The pictures, clay figures, and dolls might be grouped 
according to the countries they represent and displayed in a class or 
school-hall exhibit. 

Planning a Fair ... At this point, encourage pupils to plan for a 
"World Neighbor Fair" to be observed at the close of the unit. Have 
them suggest how they might acquaint themselves with aspects of life 
in a foreign country; e.g., by sharing reading experiences; by studying 
pictures and photographs; by collecting magazine and newspaper clippings 
about world neighbors; by hearing phonograph recordings of the folk songs 
and musical instruments of various countries; by learning some of the 
simple folk dances; by finding out about some of the national dishes of 
other lands, particularly holiday foods; and by seeing examples, either 
first-hand or in motion pictures or photographs, of the artistic skill and 
craftsmanship of other nationalities. 


Extension reading . . . Call pupils’ attention to the Bibliography 
on page 506 of Paths and Pathfinders. In addition to The Good Master, 
seventh-graders may wish to read The Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy. 
Dobry, by Monica Shannon, the story of a Bulgarian peasant family, 
might be read as a contrast to the Hungarian story, The Good Master. 
Pupils may also be interested in A Home for Keeps, by Mary Virginia 
Provines, wliich is a story of two American children who move from a 
city to a ranch, Also call attention to those books in the Bibliography 
on pages 265-283 of this Guidebook that are available in the classroom 
library. 


Wide reading of books, magazine articles, and travel folders about 
life in other lands may be stimulated by letting pupils make a class scrap- 
book in which they can place hook reviews, riddles about popular book 
characters, and sketches that they have prepared about their favorite 
books. From the outset, these materials should be grouped in the scrap- 
book according to countries. 
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4 PACES 234-240 ► 


Jl(yjpte4^ A(lae4it44Ae> 

PREPARING FOR READING 

An examination and discussion of the pictures on pages 234, 235, and 
238 of Paths and Pathfinders will serve to arouse pupils’ interest in the 
selection. Give adequate time for the careful study of these pictures and 
then guide the conversation by asking, “What clues did you find to help 
you determine the setting of the selection? What do you think this 
selection is about?” 

Have the Lofoten Islands located on a wall map of Europe. Explain 
that the Lofotens are from forty to sixty miles off the coast of Norway 
and that they are very rugged and have deeply indented coasts. Ask, “What 
would you expect the chief industry of the islands to be? Why should a 
group of Norwegian fishermen be considered our neighbors?” 

Have pupils read the background note for the account on page 483. 
Ask, “How does this selection differ from the one Miss Seredy wrote about 
Hungary?” Elicit that this is a factual account in which Miss James tells 
of things that actually happened in the Lofoten Islands, whereas Miss 
Seredy simply used some of her own experiences as the foundation for 
her story— not all the events she mentioned were necessarily true. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Because this selection contains unusual information and because readers 
vary widely in their interests, pupils may or may not agree that Miss 
James’ trip was an adventure. Pupils should be given an opportunity to 
mention passages in the account which support their viewpoints. Have a 
member of the class look up the word adventure in the dictionary and 
read its several meanings to the group. Ask pupils to select the meaning 
Miss James chose to illustrate by her story. ‘Pupils will probably conclude 
that she used adventure to mean an unusual experience. 

After this discussion, suggest that the author, in describing her visit 
to the Lofotens, paints vivid word pictures. Lead pupils to recall several of 
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these; e.g., "Outlined against a background of the flashing aurora borealis" 
(page 234), "Already the crooked, snow-covered streets were crowded with 
husky Norsemen in dark woolens or shiny yellow oilskins” (page 235). 
List on the blackboard captions for the word pictures suggested and when 
the list is completed, encourage class inemhers to describe the pictures 
fully. If important details are omitted, have pupils refer to the selection. 

Direct attention to the fishing trip by asking, “Would you like to be a 
member of a fishing crew similar to the one Miss James aceompanied? 
Why or why not?” In the ensuing discussion lead pupils to include such 
disadvantages as long hours, hard work, bitter cold, and the dangers of 
die sea; and such advantages as membership in a jolly crew, the excite- 
ment of fighting against wind and waves, and the thrill of a big catch. 
When reference is made to the catch, have pupils clarify the meaning of 
tlic phrase "owned lots’ in the boat as crew.” Continue the discussion by 
having pupils describe a few details of the fishing expedition. 

Lead children to summarize the information given about cod by ask- 
ing such questions as: "In what ways were cod prepared for market? To 
what countries did the Lofotens export cod? How would you explain 
the statement, ‘Nothing \yas wasted’? How were the different parts of 
the fish used? Why is Lofoten cod-liver oil of such fine quality? Why 
are the fiords of the Lofotens good places for the cod to spawn?” Focus 
attention upon the methods used by the Norwegian government to aid 
fishermen and to promote fairness in the cod industry. Ask, “How did 
Norway regulate the cod industry? What institutions were established to 
aid the fishermen?” In concluding the discussion of the story, ask what 
qualities the Lofoten fishermen had that would make people admire them. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 
Evaluating ideas . . . The following procedures are designed to pro- 
mote the ability to evaluate the validity of generalizations and to develop 
an awareness of the need for suflicient evidence as a basis for drawing 
sound conclusions. 

Lead pupils to recall the story “Tony’s Hobby” in Unit I of Paths 
AND Pathfinders, Then say, “Suppose a boy from Norway read this story. 
If that were the only story he had ever read about life in the United 
States, he might get some ideas about our country that would not be 
entirely correct. He might decide, for example, that all seventh-graders 
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attend junior liigli schools. Why would this idea be an inaccurate one?” 
Discuss this last question with pupils and then ask them to give other in- 
correct ideas that a foreign boy might get after reading the one story 
“Tony’s Hobby.” Lead pupils to evaluate the accuracy of each idea sug- 
gested. Ideas such as the following might be considered. 

Pupils in the United States wlio don’t do their homework have to stay 
forty-five minutes after school. 

Almost every pupil in the United States has a hobby. 

As pupils evaluate the correctness of such statements, develop the idea 
that the statements refer only to life in a particular school and district 
in the United States. Then lead them to see that these statements might 
have to be changed somewhat to he accurate about even one section of 
our country. 

Develop the idea with pupils that they, too, may get wrong or incom- 
plete ideas of life in a foreign country after reading but one or two stories 
or articles' about that country. For example, have them examine the 
following ideas about life in Norway that might be gained on the basis 
of reading the one selection, “Lofoten Adventure." 

Cod is the only kind of £sh caught in Norway. 

There are few women in Norway. 

Norwegian cities and hamlets are built around fiords. 

There are few trees in Norway. 

Most men in Norway earn their living in the fishing industry. 

All fishing villages have cod-liver oil plants. 

In the discussion of these ideas, emphasize that though they may or 
may not be true, oire story does not give enough information or evidence 
to help in deciding whether or not they are true. Ask, “Where would 
you go to get more information about Norway? Which might give you 
more detailed and accurate information, storybooks or reference books? 
Why? Which might Irelp you feel that you were really becoming ac- 
quainted with the people of the country?” 

Suinmariziiig ideas in ontliiic form . . . The first part of this 
lesson is designed to develop pupils’ ability to identify main ideas. Sug- 
gest that the story “Lofoten Adventure” gives much information about 
the Norwegian codfish industry before the war and write this topic on the 
blackboard as a title. Remind the class that Miss James makes it clear 
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that the war interrupted the industry and that she gives no information 
about it since that time. Then have pupils skim “Lofoten Adventure” 
to determine the main ideas about the codhsh industry that the author 
discussed. The teacher should write pupils’ suggestions on the blackboard 
as topics under the title. The list of main topics should include: 

The Norwegian Codfish Industry Before the War 
I. How the Ssheimen prepared for the fishing season 
11. How the fishermen were housed during the fishing season 
HI. Why cod were plentiful in the Lofoten region 
IV. How the government regulated the cod industry 

V. How the fishermen caught cod 

VI. How the Norwegians prepared cod for market 

The second part of this lesson is designed to promote the ability to 
identify relationships between main and subordinate ideas. The teacher 
should write the first main topic on the blackboard and ask pupils to 
suggest appropriate subtopics to place under it. Each suggestion should 
be evaluated by the members of the class to be sure that it really explains 
how Lofoten iisliermen prepared for the fishing season. This same pro- 
cedure should be continued with the other main topics. 

The final outline should be similar to the following one: 

The Norwegian Codfish Industry Before the War 

I. How the fishermen prepared for the fishing season 

A. Gathered in the Lofoten Islands 

B. Found living quarters 

C. Mended nets, arranged for bait, and readied boats 

II. How the fishermen were housed during the fishing season 

A. Lived on their own boats 

B. Bunked with relatives or friends 

C. Lived in rooming houses 

D. Lived in rorbus 

HI. Why cod were plentiful in the Lofoten region 

A. Came to spawn in the warm Lofoten fiords 

B. Found abundant food there 

IV. How the government regulated the cod industry 

A. Set up special courts to settle disputes regarding fishing rights 
(lotted certain areas of sea to net fishermen, other areas to 
hook-and-line Ssheimen 

C. Gave special signals for fishing boats to set out and to return 
. -TatrOfied the seas and enforced iishing iiiJes 
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V. How the fishermen caught cod 

A. Placed baited lines in parallel positions across the sea and an- 

chored them to the buoys 

B. Hauled up the weighted lines to which the tiotline was attached 

C. Snapped each hook loose as the cod flopped on the deck 

VI. Plow the Norwegians prepared cod for market 

A. Cleaned cod on foiling boats as they returned to port 

B. Packed early catches in ice for shipment abroad 

C. Cut tongues from fish heads and smoked them 

D. Dried heads for food for cattle 

E. Made some cod into cJipfish 

F. Dried some cod for shipment abroad 

G. Made cod-liver oil from the livers 

Xhink-and-Do Book . . . Use page 57. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Using reference materials . . . Some pupils may be interested in 
learning such facts about the codfish industry as; regions ■where codfishing 
is important, different methods used in eatching and preparing fish for 
market, government regulations in regard to codfishing, and uses of the 
fish. For such information pupils may use encyclopedias, geographies, 
magazine articles, and other reference materials. Time should be pro- 
vided for these pupils to report their findings to the class. 

Enjoying poetry ... If the poem “The Sea Wolf,” by Violet Mc- 
Dougal, is available, the teacher may read aloud this account of an 
amusing superstition among early fishermen. The poem may be found 
in My Poetry Book. 

Enjoying riddles ... A committee of pupils may choose selections 
from Riddles Around the World, a collection by Otto Zoff, and present 
them during a class period for other members of the group to answer. 

Extension reading . . . Call pupils’ attention to the library books 
mentioned on page 506 of Paths and Pathfinders and ask them to cite 
the ones that would probably give information about Norway. Seventh- 
graders might also enjoy The Gulf Stream, by Ruth Brinclze; Deep Silver, 
by Nora Burglon; Out of the Net, by Mary D. Edmonds; and Pirates of 
Icy Strait, by Margaret Bell. 
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i PACES 241 -249 ► 


^a^i4mn> o/ Palmfial 

PREPARING FOR READING 

In informal conversation have pupils distinguish between fiction and 
nonfiction in literature. Encourage them to cite examples of each, using 
material they have already read in Paths and Pathfinders. Among the 
nonfiction selections, class members should mention “Life Raft,” “Lofoten 
Adventure,” and "Sound-Effects Man.” Ask pupils to read the back- 
ground note for "Farmer of Paimpol” on page 484 to decide whether 
this selection is fiction or nonfiction. 

Call pupils’ attention to the fact that in "Lofoten Adventure” the 
Norwegian fishermen were so near the fishing grounds that they went 
out from the islands each day. Ask the class to read page 241 to find out 
how long the fishermen in “Farmer of Paimpol” were gone on one fish- 
ing trip (six months). Then ask, “Why do you think they were gone 
so long?” Have a pupil locate Brittany on a wall map and tell the class 
that the Breton fishing fleet in the story operated from there. After 
another pupil has located Iceland, ask members of the class to estimate 
the distance between Brittany and Iceland. 

Explain to pupils that young Perrik, the main character in this story, 
wanted more than anything else to go with the fishing fleet to Iceland; 
yet it was his lot to be a farmer. Suggest that pupils read the story to 
learn the important discovery he made while he stayed at home. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Begin the discussion by asking, “What was Perrik’s first reaction to the 
situation in which he found himself?” Pupils may suggest his bitter dis- 
appointment because he couldn’t go to sea. Then elicit that this story 
tells how Perrik reconciled his desire to go to sea with the necessity for 
staying at home. Direct pupils to find and read the first lines which 
iridicate Perrik s change of heart (“. . . something new began to swell in 
his heart, page 245). Then ask, “Was Perrik eventually reconciled to 
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his r61e as a stay-at-liome worker? What factors contributed to his 
change of heart? 

To help pupils locate material to verify a specifie point, have them 
skim the story and cite examples of how Perrik proved his value as a 
“Farmer of Paimpol.” Then lead pupils to describe the long, hard trip 
of the fishermen and contrast their hardships with the equally heavy 
burden of those who stayed at home to watch and wait. 

Through discussion clarify pupils’ understanding of such phrases as 
these; “ships would toss and groan in laboring seas” (page 241); “dark, 
foam-laced waters” (page 244); “the stem Breton coast began to blossom 
into lines of gentleness” (page 245); and "the first sting of Perrik’s dis- 
appointment was past” (page 246) . 

Conclude the discussion of the story by asking, “Would you consider 
Perrik a hero? Why or why not? Wliat message, if any, do you think 
the author has for the reader?” 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Using proiMHieiation lieys ... In some instances different dia- 
critical marks are used in different dictionaries to represent the same 
sound. Pupils should not be expected to memorize a certain pronuncia- 
tion key; rather, they should be expected to grow in their ability to use 
pronunciation keys. Since vowel sounds in accented syllables are pro- 
nounced more distinctly than those in unaccented syllables, the exercise 
below presents only the diacritical marks which are commonly used in 
accented syllables. Write the following on the blackboard; 


hat, age, care, i 

:ar; it, ice; hot, open, 6rder 

ban'dij 

far'i 

f61 

gat 

fol'6 

in vit' 

in tend' 

dis kard' 

ate, r^re, cat. 

far; bite, pin; no, 6r, top 

ban'dij 

far'i 

f61 

gat 

fol'o 

in vit' 

m tend' 

dis kiird' 
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Explain to the pupils that in some instances different symbols are 
used in different glossaries or dictionaries to represent the same sound. 
Compare the two keys given above. Lead the pupils to observe that 
although different key words and in some cases different diacritical 
marks are used, the vowel sounds that are indicated are the same in 
both keys. Using the first key, ha^'e pupils look at the fir.st pronunci- 
ation in the list below it, tell what two key words indicate the two 
vowel sounds in the word and what syllable is accented. Then have 
them pronounce the word. Write the word bandage in front of the 
pronunciation. Repeat with the second key, again writing the word 
bandage before its pronunciation. Continue in like manner with the 
other pronunciations, having pupils use both keys. 

Xhink-and-Do Book . • . Use pages 58 and 59. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Dramatizing a story ... As preparation for dramatizing “Farmer 
of PaimpoV’ or using it for a radio script, have pupils read the story 
aloud. Then ask members of the class to suggest the five main parts, or 
scenes, into which the story quite naturally divides. Write on the black- 
board various suggestions that the pupils offer and encourage discussion 
and evaluation of these. Eventually, the scenes decided upon should be: 

Scene I —Penik and Madame Gueloii watch the ships sail. 

Scene II —Monsieur Yffiniac comes to treat Madame’s sick cow. 

Scene III— Madame Guelou makes a pilgrimage to St. Loup Je Petit. 
Scene PP—Penik warns La Paimpolaise. 

Scene V — Yann meets Perrik at the harbor. 

Before pupils dramatize the story as a whole, ask volunteers to act 
out each of the scenes that have been suggested. Encourage puj^ils to 
keep the action of the story moving, to use both original conversation 
and appropriate expressions from the story, and to speak as they think the 
story characters would. 

Extension reading . . . The story ‘‘Farmer of Paimpol” should en- 
courage children to read many of the good books now available about 
our European neighbors; for example. Wind Island, by Fledvig Collin. 
For seventh-graders who enjoy easy books there is The Wishing Window, 
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by Hortense Flexner; The Village That Learned to Read, by Elizabeth 
Kent Tarshis; and A Norwegian Farm, by Fru Marie Flamsun. During 
this unit the teacher will find the book list, Treasure for the Taking, by 
Anne Thaxter Eaton, particularly helpful in indicating recent publications. 
Also call attention to those books in the Bibliography on pages 265-283 
of this Guidebook that are available in the classroom library. 

i pages 250-259 ► 


^Ae <M(yUe> iUe> 

PREPARING FOR READING 

In informal conversation encourage pupils to contribute any interesting 
information they know about the Philippine Islands. After a brief dis- 
cussion tell pupils that the setting of the story “I’he I-lorse of the Sword” 
is Luzon, the chief island of the Philijopine group. Have a pupil locate 
these islands on a wall map, pointing out their position in relation to the 
Hawaiian Islands, California, and Australia. Suggest that pupils read the 
background note on page 484 to find why the author chose the Philippines 
as a setting for his story. 

Mention that in this story pupils will find the characters much like the 
people of our own country. Suggest that Mailing might easily be one of 
their own American friends telling his experiences. Next ask a member 
of the class to read aloud the first two paragraphs on page 250. Then 
have pupils read the story to find out which horse trader’s prophecy 
came true. 


EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Initiate discussion of the story by encouraging comments on the old horse 
trader’s prophecy and how it came true. Then ask what kind of boy 
Mailing was. Elicit that he was persistent in securing and in training the 
horse he wanted, he was eager to defeat the boasting horse owmers, but 
he was more interested in Moro Glory’s safety than in winning the race. 
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Then ask “What did you like best about Mailing? Would you like to 
have him’for a neighbor?” Pupils’ opinions may vary, and the judgments 
of all should be respected. Encourage pupils to point out ways in which 
Maning seemed like boys they know; e.g., he was a member of his school 
track team, he insisted on his father’s carrying out the agreement, he 
felt guilty about disobeying his mother, he loved his horse, and he was 
excited about his participation in the race. 

Direct attention to the story plot by asking such questions as, “Why 
was Mailing given a horse? What were the opinions about the horse 
the boy selected? How did Maning train his 'Horse of the Sword’? Wliy 
was the horse so named? Why was the boy anxious to enter the Feria 
races? What attempt was made to keep Maning from entering the race?” 
Ask pupils to explain just how Moro Glory proved himself “ 'a true mount 
for a chieftain’ ” and “ ‘a free man’s fighting horse.’ ” 

When reference is made to the illustrations, have pupils tell which 
parts of the pictures clearly indicate a foreign land. If necessary, have 
class members refer to the pictures on pages 253 and 256-257. Lead 
pupils to mention the kind of trees, the houses, the clothing, and the 
different nationalities shown. 

Finally have someone read orally the last two paragraphs on page 259. 
Conclude the discussion of the story by encouraging comments about 
the meaning of these paragraphs. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Identifying a story setting ... To promote awareness of details 
that aid in determining a story setting, have pupils point out unusual 
words or phrases in this story that indicate that the action does not take 
place in the United States; e.g., "Luzon uplands” (page 250), “old Philip- 
pine horse traders” (page 250), “pesos” (page 251), “language of the 
Tinggians” (page 252), '“Kiph’ ” (page 253), “‘Mow Glorioso’ ” (page 
254), "‘the Feria races’” (page 254), and “barrio” (page 254). List 
the words and phrases on the blackboard as they are suggested. 

Recognizing figurative language ... Pupils’ understanding and 
appreciation of the author s use of figurative language may be strengthened 
by asking them to cite examples of Mr, Buaken’s numerous descriptive 
phrases referring to horses in the story. Ask pupils also to indicate the 
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name of the horse described and write their suggestions on the black- 
board. Pupils may suggest some of the following. Page numbers have 
been indicated for the convenience of the teacher; 


“this outlaw colt" (Moro Gloiy) (page 251) 

» ‘untamable outlaw’ ” (Moro Glory) (page 252) 

“a raeing outlaw" (Moro Glory) (page 252) 

“a mirade of glossy horseflesh” (Moro Glory) (pages 252-253) 
“The 1-Iorse of the Sword” (Moro Glory) (page 254) 

“a gleaming sorrel” (Allahsan) (page 255) 

“a silver-white horse” (Purao) (page 255) 

“the black satin horse” (Katarman) (page 255) 

“the black thunder horse” (Katarman) (page 258) 


Next ask pupils to select from the list on the board the phrases that 
represent the use of figurative language, that is, that contain words not 
used in their exact or literal meanings. In cases where members of the 
class disagree with the following choice of phrases, allow time for pupils 
to interpret different viewpoints; a silver-white horse, the black satin 
horse,” “this outlaw colt,” “ ‘untamable outlaw,’ ” “a raging outlaw,” 
“The Plorse of the Sword,” and “the black thunder horse.” 


Using pronunciation keys ... To promote the ability to use 
pronunciation keys, write on the blackboard the keys and lists of words 
given below. Compare the two keys, leading pupils to note that the 
keys present the same seven vowel sounds. Then have pupils say the 
pronunciations given below each key. 




let, be, term; 

cup, put. 

riile, use 


hed 

blud 

fuz 

feld 

se 

chern 

lak 

liiik 

gruf 

biit 

belt 

spiin 

gerl 

liip 

Iris 

hern 

kub 

kiik 



eve, end; cube. 

burn, up; 

food, fdbt^ 


lef 

lurn 

po'bt 

ydoth 

twurl 

turn 

left 

pup 

tooth 

skwurm pur 

step 

uz 

room 

truk 

tern 

bind 

te 


ThinlC“ancl"I>o Book ... Use pages 60, 61, and 62. 

^By permission. From Web,ster’s EJemeiitary Dictionary, A Dictionary for Boys .and 
Girls, copyright, 1935, 1941, 1945, by G. & C. Mcrriam Company. 
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extending interests 

Creative art . . . Pupils interested in art might be encouraged to 
draw or paint pictures to illustrate the story or to sketch other famous 
horses about which they have read. A collection of the pupils’ creative 
work might be used as an exhibit for the classroom. 

Extension reading . . . Pupils who enjoy stories about horses might 
like Smoky, the Cow Horse and Scorpion, by Will James; Big Red, by 
C. W. Anderson; My Friend Flicka and Thunderhead, by Mary O’Hara; 
and The Black Stallion, by Walter Farley. Ocean Outposts, by Helen 
Follett, gives interesting information about the Philippine Islands. Better 
leaders’ might read They Were Expendable, by William Lindsay White, 
and Call It Courage, by Armstrong Sperry. 

4 PAGES 260-269 ► 


/I ll<y^uteo^ Ii(y4f 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Have pupils turn to page 260 and read the title of the next selection. 
Ask, "What do you think we might explore in America?’’ Elicit that 
many persons spend their vacations exploring places unfamiliar to them; 
people sometimes explore cities by taking streetcar and bus rides; and 
people often explore new neighborhoods by going on bicycle trips or 
walks. Explain that to someone from another country and a very different 
environment, exploring America is even more fascinating than to those 
of us who live here. Suggest that the Borneo hoy found this to be true. 

Next have a pupil locate Borneo on a wall map of the world and allow 
members of tire class to tell anything of interest that they may know 
about the island. Explain that Saudin, the Borneo boy, was a native of a 
small village in the interior of Borneo and that on his arrival in America 
his first adventures were in New York City. 

Ask members of the class to mention what things in New York City 
might surprise a native of Borneo. Write pupils’ suggestioirs on the black- 
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board and tell them that after reading the selection they can compare 
their list with the incidents in “A Borneo Boy Explores America.” 

Suggest that the class react the background note on page 485 before 
reading to find out about Saudin’s experiences in New York City. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the silent reading guide the discussion of Saudin’s experiences in 
New York City and compare the surprising things he saw with those 
written on the blackboard. Give pupils an opportunity to tell what most 
surprised them in Saudin’s report of his visit. Ask, “How did Saudin’s 
idea of the size of cities change?” If necessary, have the first paragraph 
of the story reread. Direct attention to the route which Saudin and 
his party took to America by having pupils skim the first three pages 
of the story to find the names of the places Saudin mentioned. As these 
places are named, the teacher should list them in order on the black- 
board. Have a pupil use this list to trace the route on a wall map of the 
world. Encourage other members of the class to mention things of 
interest that Saudin told about these various places. 

To check comprehension further, ask such questions as: “Why did 
Saudin go to America? How was he able to pass his entrance test in 
reading? What was Saudin’s explanation of why there were so many 
names in lights? What is their real purpose? What was his explanation 
for riding on trains? Why was he surprised at women’s winter clothing? 
Why did he prefer flying in Borneo to flying in the United States?’’ 

There are many unusual ideas and expressions in this story. To make 
pupils more aware of these, write the following words on the blackhoard, 
omitting the page numbers included here to indicate for the teacher 
where Saudin’s descriptions may be found: fog (page 260), ice (page 261), 
New York City (page 263), elevator (page 263), neon lights (page 265), 
applause (page 266), Automat (page 266), and silverware (page 267). Ask 
pupils to skim the story to find the sentence which Saudin uses to express 
his reaction to each. Have the sentences read aloud. 

Lead pupils to reflect on Sandin’s character by asking, “What qualities 
did the Borneo hoy possess that you would like a friend of yours to have?” 
Ask, “Why do you think Saudin said, ‘never will I forget America’? Do 
you think life in Borneo would seem as strange to you as life in America 
seemed to Saudin? Why?” 
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extending skills and abilities 

Justifying stateMWsnts . . • To extend ability to justify statements 
on the basis of ideas gained from reading, ask pupils to find and read 
aloud sentences in the story to justify each of the statements below. Page 
jiumbers in parentheses indicate for the teacher the pages which pupils 
may use in justifying the statements. 

Martin Johnson was sincerely interested in Saudin’s welfare, (pages 262, 

264, 266, 268) , . , , , 

Saiidin had learned that cleanliness is a part of a sound health program. 

(page 263) 

The Borneo boy found New York City entertaining, (pages 263 , 264, 
265, 266, 26S) 

Sometimes Saudin did not enjoy his American meals, (page 267) 

Saudin will always remember Mr. Johnson, (page 269) 


Using pronunciation keys . . . Suggestions for presenting the pro- 
nunciation keys used in three different dictionaries are given below. The 
teacher should present all three keys. 

With the Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary (Revised Edition), 
have pupils turn to page 3 and find the pronunciation key. Have them com- 
pare this key with the one in the Glossary in Paths and Pathfinders. 
When pupils note that the two keys use tlie same symbols for the same 
vowel sounds, have them turn to another page in the dictionary, find the 
key, and work out the pronunciation of a few words on the page. 

With Webster’s Elementary Dictionary have pupils turn to page 1 
and find the pronunciation key. First call attention to the sounds of a 
that are used in accented syllables; i.e., ale, edre, add, arm, and dsJD 
Then explain that if long a is used in an unaccented syllable, it is marked as 
it is in chaotic. A charP^ showing paired symbols and their relation to ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables will help pupils use this key; for example: 


Accented 

Unaccented 

Accented 

Unaccented 

ale 

chaotic 

111 

charity 

add 

Account 

old 

obey 

ask 

sofd 

odd 

connect 

eve 

event 

cube 

unite 

end 

silent 

up 

circus 


By permission. From Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 
Girls, copyright, 1935, 1941, 1945, by G. & C. Merriain 


A Dictionary for Boys and 
Company. 
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Lead pupils to observe that the symbol ~ is used for a long vowel sound 
in an accented syllable and ■*■ in an unaccented syllable. Also point out 
that if a short vowel sound is used in an unaccented syllable, the letter is 
printed in italics. 

Discuss with the pupils the other symbols listed in the pronunciation 
]cey. Then see if they can derive the pronunciation of absolute, absorbent, 
and abstain through the use of the pronunciation key. Have them turn 
to another page and derive the pronunciation of several words. 

With Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools, follow the general 
procedure suggested above, comparing the symbols generally used for 
accented and unaccented syllables; e.g., d, d; d, d. 

Tliink-amd-Do Book ... Use pages 63, 64, and 65. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Using reference materials. . . A committee of volunteers from 
the class might try to solve this problem; As Saudin traveled from one 
city to another, each seemed larger than the one before. Was this actually 
true, according to population figures, or was this merely Saudin’s im- 
pression? The teacher may suggest that the pupils use a world almanac 
and an encyclopedia, first reviewing the story and making a list of the 
cities in the order in which Saudin visited them. The teacher may find 
the committee’s report similar to the following list; 


City 

Kampong Ambual 

Sandakan 

Singapore 

Columbo 

Capetown 

Dakar 

New York City 


Population 
30 
13,826 
769,216 
284,1 SS 
173,412 
76,100 
7,454,995 


Extension reading . . . Pupils who have found Saudin’s account 
entertaining might enjoy Golden Gate, by Valenti Angelo, the adven- 
tures of an Italian boy who comes to make a new home in America; and 
Paradise Valley, by the same author. For contrast, pupils might read 
Wonderful Voyage, by Ruth Holberg, in which some children go on a 
whaling expedition with their father. 
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preparing to present the poem 

In this poem as in numerous others, John Masefield voices his intense 
love of the sea. All poetry carries sound, hut in “Roadways” the reader’s 
problem is to express the tone color. The teacher should analyze her own 
reactions as she reads the poem aloud. She may need to read it several 
times, asking herself how strongly she can feel the smooth roll of the 
waves and tire constant rhythm of the sea. She must feel the pulse of the 
waves, as, for example, in such lines as: Leads me, lures me, calls me” 
and “My road calls me, lures me.” 

If a line could be used to show the rolling rhythm of the first two 
stanzas, it might be drawn like this: 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales; 
My road leads me seawards 


Tire almost staccato pulse of the waves in each of the last lines of the 
first two stanzas might be shown by: 


To the white dipping sails. and Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Tire third stanza returns to the easy, rolling cadence that flows from 
one line to the next. In the fourth stanza the accented pulse of the waves 
is felt again in “The salt spray in my eyes.” The remainder of the poem 
repeats the smooth movement of the fluid rhythm. 

Tire teacher may find after she has read the poem several times that 
her interpretation differs from the one given here. Several interpretations 
are possible, of course, and the teacher is ready to present the poem to 
her class when she is confident of her ability to convey to her listeners 
her own reaction to the poem. 
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PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Have pupils turn to page 486 of Paths and Pathfinders and read the 
background note for “Roadways.” Tell pupils that throughout the poem 
Masefield has presented first the rolling rhythm of the waves and then the 
rise of the waves, as in the lines "To the white dipping sails.” The teacher 
might read the first two stanzas aloud so that pupils can recognize these 
two variations in rhythm. 

After the class has read the poem silently, call attention to the fourth 
stanza, whose rhythm is like that of the first two, while the third, fifth, 
and sixth stanzas are presented entirely in the smooth, rolling rhythm 
used in the first line. 

Ask, “How has Masefield drawn a strong contrast between his roadway 
and the roadways of other men?” Elicit that he describes other roads in 
such matter-of-fact statements as, "One road leads to London, One road 
runs to Wales” and “One road leads to the river”; but for his roadway 
he uses descriptive words that are colorful and exciting. Have pupils 
mention the word pictures that the poet portrays; e.g., "white dipping 
sails," "bronzed sailors,” “green tossing sea,” and the “mad salt sea-wind.” 

Then ask, “What lines in the poem prove that Masefield loves the 
sea?” Pupils may suggest, “Leads me, lures me, calls me”; “A road with- 
out earth’s road-dust Is the right road for me”; etc. 

Ask pupils why they think this poem was selected to conclude the unit 
based on the theme “Neighbors Around the World.” Bring out in the 
discussion that John Masefield implies that distant places are interesting 
and attractive and that the poem conveys the spirit of adventure that has 
always led some people to far parts of the world. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

The teacher should read the whole poem aloud to establish the different 
examples of rhythmic flow and tone color. Be sure pupils feel this 
rhythm before asking them to read the poem orally. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Creative expression . . . teacher may wi.sh to use the ideas 
presented in answer to the ejuestion "Where does your road lead?” as an 
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incentive to creative writing. Some pupils may wish to write their answers 
in poetry while others will prefer prose. Allow time for pupils to share 
the results of their writing with the class. 

Enjoying poetry . . • Pupils might like to hear and compare the 
ideas of "Cargoes,” hy John Masefield, in Silver Pennies, with those in 
the poem “A Sea Song," by Allan Cunningham, in Rainbow in the Sky. 
The teacher of mature groups may find that her class would like to hear 
a part of Masefield’s famous “Dauber,” referred to in the background notes. 
An excerpt of this, which is called “Rounding the Horn,” may be found 
in Modern American and British Poetry. “Neighbors” and “Other 
Children,” by Helen Wing, from The Golden Flute, are other poems 
the children may enjoy reading. 

Tliere are many poems that can be read to music with great effective- 
ness. For example, "Fingal’s Cave,” by Felix Mendelssohn, has the same 
rhythm as the opening lines of “Dover Beach,” by Matthew Arnold. In 
both, the listener hears the wave as it gathers, rises slowly, and breaks 
tremendously; retreats, gathers, breaks; retreats, gathers, breaks. Have a 
group of pupils try the poem and music together— they will readily see 
how the rhythms harmonize. Encourage pupils to find other music that 
makes an appropriate background for a poem they know and let them 
try fitting the two together. 


EXTENDING THE UNIT THEME 

A World Neighbor Fair ... Give pupils an opportunity at the 
close of the unit to talk over informally the ideas that they have for a 
“World Neighbor Fair,” (See page 178 of this GumEBOOK.) This dis- 
cussion should culminate with definite decisions about the various ways 
in which individuals or groups in the class can participate in the Fair. 

After making definite plans for their World Neighbor Fair, pupils 
should be allowed time for final preparations. A planning committee 
might be appointed to arrange a time and a place for the Fair. Subcom- 
mittees might handle details of decorations for individual booths, the 
production of skits, and the planning of folk dances, native songs, and a 
parade^ of nations with participants dressed in the holiday costumes of 
cormtries they represent. 
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Pages 197-224 of this Gitidebook 
Unit VI of Paths and Pathfinders . . . 



Adventures 


TIT 

Ji. HROUGH THE AGES . , . man has received inspiration from 
the beauties and wonders of nature; he has found helpful workers, 
companionship, and an opportunity for study in the fascinating 
world of animal life. Some of the stories in this unit reveal glimpses 
of animals and men as they fight to exist in the menacing and pic- 
turesque outdoors. The settings of the stories vary from the Antarctic 
region of cold and silence to the South African veld of heat, strange 
animals, and weird sounds. In "A Dog Named Spike" pupils can 
readily admire the loyalty and courage that Spike showed in his 
fight to survive and to save his masters in the Antarctic. The beauty, 
terror, and drama of animal life pulses through the stories "Blue 
Duiker” and "Ungor Guards the Flock,” both of which describe the 
struggle for survival among wild creatures. Also included, in this 
unit, "Nature Adventures,” are appealing first-hand accounts by Osa 
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Johnson. Agnes Atkinson, and Raynnond Ditmars, describing their 
experiences with animals as pets and as objects for study. 

Love of the outdoor world coupled with awe at its mystical 
beauty are reflected in the poems of this unit. In brief lines about 
the sea, the stars, and the trees, the poets express the universal 
feelings of man as he contemplates the wonders of nature. 

There is much accurate information about the world of nature in 
the episodes presented, and the readers will undoubtedly wish to 
follow up some of the many leads that are given into the field of 
informational reading. The breath-taking adventures and intriguing 
descriptions in the selections in this unit will also encourage pupils 
to read some of the many fine books about animals and the wonders 
of nature that line the shelves of most libraries. 

INTRODUCING THE UNIT THEME 

To introduce the unit encourage members of the class to talk about 
experiences they have had witlr pets or wild animals. Guide the dis- 
cussion in such a way that pupils emphasize the usefulness of animals, 
the qualities of devotion, courage, and intelligence that they sometimes 
display, and the never-ending interest tlrey hold for human beings. 

Then enlarge the discussion to include nature-study interests and hob- 
bies that various boys and girls in the class may have. Some, as members 
of nature groups, may have gone on long hikes in woods or parks to identify 
and become familiar with birds, flowers, and trees. Whatever the pupils’ 
nature hobby, exhibit, or collection, they should be encouraged to tell 
others about tlie information and pleasure they have received as a result 
of the activity. 

Before initiating the reading of this unit, the teacher should make a 
survey of slides, movies, or pictures that will be useful in helping pupils 
visualize the settings of the various stories. She should make available 
copies of such magazines as: Audubon Magazine, Nature Magazine, 
Natural History, and The Junior Natural History Magazine. Pupils have 
probably become familiar with The National Geographic Magazine during 
the reading of the last unit. In addition to magazines, books suitable for 
extension reading should be assembled. For a list of such books see 
pages 265-283 of this Guidebook and page 506 of Paths and Pathfinders. 
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( paces 272-282 ► 


/I Nam&d SpdJzje 

PREPARING FOR READING 

To establish background for the story have pupils read the notes for 
this story in the Help Yourself section on page 486 and encourage dis- 
cussion of Admiral Byrd’s expeditions to the Antarctic. Perhaps some 
members of the class have read Alone, by Richard E. Byrd, Boy Scout 
with Byrd, by Paul Siple, or some other account of life at the South Pole. 
If so, they may be able to contribute interesting information about the 
Antarctic Continent and its climate, the reason why more knowledge of 
this area is sought, the dangers Antarctic explorers face, the sujxplies needed 
for exploratory expeditions, and the importance of sledge dogs in trans- 
porting supplies, If pupils have a limited knowledge of the Antaretie, 
they may speculate on some of these points and be on the alert for in- 
formation as they read the selection “A Dog Named Spike.” 

For further background material the teacher might read aloud parts 
or all of Chapter V in By Dog Sled for Byrd, by John S. O’Brien. She 
should also give the class an opportunity to look at the photographs 
which illustrate this book. Pupils will probably be interested in seeing 
the photographs of the author and of Larry Gould, the geologist in charge 
of the party whose experiences are told in “A Dog Named Spike.” Explain 
that the author, who writes under both the names of John S. O’Brien and 
Jack O’Brien, was the surveyor for the first Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

Mention that on the very first page of the story “A Dog Named Spike,” 
Mr. O’Brien describes Spike as "the bravest, finest dog that I have ever 
known.” Then say, “As you read this story, you will see how Spike lived 
up to the author’s description.” 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the silent reading begin the discussion of the story by asking, “How 
did Spike prove himself to be one of the bravest and finest of dogs? 
How did the explorers feel toward their sledge dogs and toward Spike in 
particular? How do you account for the great affection that these men 
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had for their dogs? [Being so far from civilization they felt that the dogs 
were companions-friends that would see them through any danger.] 
What incident in the story showed Admiral Byrd’s affection toward Spike? 
What do you imagine were the feelings of the men at the base camp 
when they suddenly discovered that Spike had set out across the ice 

toward the south?” „ i i i r 

Ask one pupil to turn to page 279 and read aloud to the class from the 

paragraph that begins “Our job over, . . to the bottom of page 280. 
After the oral reading, lead pupils to comment on the significance of the 
statement "Something had to be done” and to justify the decision that 
the men finally made. Next have someone read aloud the first paragraph 
on page 281. Ask, "Why did silence seem to fill the tent? Why didn’t 
the men look at one another?” Then direct pupils’ attention to the pic- 
ture at the bottom of the two pages and ask, "What do you think were 
the thoughts of these men as they sat there staring at the revolver? How 
do you think they felt when Spike suddenly appeared? What was the 
effect of Spike’s appearance on the decision the men had previously made?” 

Following the discussion of the story plot have pupils find the paragraph 
in which the author describes the bigness of the Antarctic (pages 273-274) 
and the one describing the silence that pervades this land (page 274). 
Bring out the idea that in these paragraphs the author has described the 
two things about this land that most impressed the explorers. 

Encourage class members to recall any additional information given 
about the Antarctic in this story. Inquire how long the winter darkness 
lasts in the Antarctic region and suggest that pupils cite passages in the 
story to verify their statements. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Locating sources of information . . . This lesson is designed to 
promote the ability to locate sources of information and to record those 
sources in simple bibliographic form. 

Remind pupils that all the members of Byrd’s party had read every- 
thing they could find about the Antarctic before the expedition began. 
Ask, “What values do you think the men derived from reading about the 
Antarctic before they went there? What Antarctic explorers did Mr. 
O’Brien mention that he and the other men had read about? Do you think 
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that they read about any other explorers? If you wanted to find out more 
about Antarctic expeditions other than Byrd's trip, what would be the 
first thing that you would need to know? [Wlro led the expeditions?] 
Then what else might you like to know?” Pupils’ responses will probably 
include; “From what country did the explorers come? What did these 
explorers find out about the region?” Then ask, “Where do you think 
you would find information about these expeditions?” Pupils will probably 
first mention encyclopedias. If The World Almanac and Book of Facts 
is not mentioned, it should be suggested as another source. 

The teacher should continue the discussion by explaining, “Tliere are 
other places where we might find interesting material about Antarctic 
expeditions. If you wanted to find articles, stories, or books about Antarctic 
expeditions, where would you look?” Lead pupils to suggest the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature and the card catalogue of a library. 

Then the teacher might divide the class into three groups — one group 
to find and record references found in encyclopedias and The World 
Almanac; the second group, references found in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature; and the third group, references found in the card 
catalogue in the library. Ask each group to make up its own bibliography 
of sources of information that can be found about Antarctic expeditions. 
So that pupils will know how to record these references correctly, place 
the following sample references from each group on the blackboard in 
three separate lists and explain each briefly. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Chicago, F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany, 1941. Vol. 1. “Antarctic Continent,” pp. 216-217. 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1946. N. Y., New York World- 
Telegram, 1946. “Antarctic Exploration,” p. 218. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. July 1941-June 1943 edition 
(material is found under the heading “Antarctic exploration” and the 
subheading “Byrd expedition, 1939-1941”) 

Wings over the Antarctic: Admiral Byrd’s plan, il map Pop Mech 
76:28-31+ 0 ’41 

Card Catalogue (material is found under the heading “Antarctic”) 

Fox, Lorene K. Antarctic Icebreakers. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, 1937. 
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After the pupils in the three groups have made their bibliographies, 
suggest that they be compiled into one list. Post this complete list on the 
class bulletin board. Then encourage class members to find and read 
some of the references in which they are most interested. Provide time 
later for pupils to share with the class some of the information, stories, 
and books they have found about Antarctic expeditions. This may be done 
in an informal class discussion with one pupil acting as discussion leader. 

Tbink-and-Do Book . . . Use pages 66, 67, and 68. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Collecting true animal stories . . - During the reading of this 
unit members of the class might make a collection of true stories telling 
of the bravery and loyalty of animals. Pupils may gather much of their 
information from newspaper and magazine accounts. 

Extension reading . . . Members of the class who enjoyed “A Dog 
Named Spike” might like to read Igloo, by Jane Brevoort Walden, the 
true story of a dog-adventurer who accompanied Byrd on both his North 
and South Pole expeditions. Call of the Wild or White Fangs, by Jack 
London, and Juneau, the Sleigh Dog, by West Lathrop, are all adventure 
stories of huskies. 

Wide reading of books about the world of nature may be stimulated . 
by letting pupils make a class scrapbook in which they place book reviews, 
pictures, jokes, original sketches, or magazine articles about nature 
adventures. 

i PAGE 283 ► 


Sea 


PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

In Sea-Fever” as in "Roadways,” Masefield expresses his love for the sea 
in lines which sing along in time with the rolling waves. As the teacher 
reads the poem aloud during her own preparation, she will sense in the 
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rhythm the motion of the sea. The rhythm involves a silent beat at the 
ends of the first two lines of each stanza. The teacher should try “timing” 
the rhythm by waving her hands in a swinging motion until she feels this 
silent beat. The poem should be read smoothly, so that it flows and 
breaks— without choppiness and without over-phrasing. The roll of the 
rhythm comes from the roll of the open vowel sounds in the long notes 
in each line. The long notes and the silent beats might be represented 

in this way: — / 

I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, / 

And ill I ^ is a TaU ship and a star to steer her by, / 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a”^ imst on the "sea’s face and a gray dawn breaking. 

Note the poet’s lovely play on adjectives— colorful adjectives with open, 
round vowel sounds-that help set the tone color of the poem. Actually, 
Masefield compels correct emphasis by his use of long vowels. Notice the 
sound in lines three and four of; 

wheel’s kick— wind’s song— white sail’s sJiaking 
gray mist— sea’s face— gray dawn breaking 

and in the second stanza of; 

wild call— clear call 

windy day— white clouds 

flung spray— blown spume— sea gulls 

In each stanza these colorful adjectives are items in a sustained 
description— each held in suspension until the conclusion of an idea. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Have pupils recall the poem “Roadways” and ask them where JHasefield s 
road led. Encourage comment as to the meaning of the title Sea-Fever 
and elicit that it suggests the poet’s yearning for the sea. Then call 
attention to the background note given on page 487. Demonstrate how the 
rhythm of the poet's verses matches that of the sea by reading aloud the 
first stanza and swinging the hand to show the roll of the lines. As children 
begin to feel the rhythm, they will naturally join in and make the waves 
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with their hands. Call attention to the silent beat at the end of the first 
two lines and read these lines aloud again so that pupils can hear it. (The 
idea of the silent beat is not new because pupils have had it in music.) 

Before the class reads "Sea-Fever,” clarify the meanings of the words 
spume, vagrant, whetted, and trick as they are used in the poem {trick 
means watch). 

Suggest that pupils say the poem to themselves as they read it. (Lip 
movements may help them feel the rhythm of the sea.) After the class 
has read the poem silently, ask, "What is a vagabond?” Elicit that a 
vagabond is a wanderer and then ask, "Do you think Masefield was a 
vagabond at heart? Wliat makes you think so? What lines in the poem 
suggest things that are calling him back to the sea?” 

Tire teacher or a pupil should read aloud the last stanza; then other 
members of the class should be given an opportunity to explain what 
the poet means. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 

Various pupils may read the entire poem while the rest of the class, by 
waving their hands, show the motion of the sea. After the first oral read- 
ing, the teacher may, if she desires, point out the poet’s use of adjectives. 
Then she may ask a pupil to read "Roadways” to the class so that pupils 
may, in their own minds, compare Masefield's poetic mood, rhythm, or 
use of words in the two poems. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying pociry . . . Pupils may enjoy hearing “A Vagabond Song,” 
by Bliss Carman, and comparing his type of wanderlust with that of 
Masefield’s. This poem is included in Modern American and British Poetry. 
Another Masefield poem which seventh-graders might like is “A Ballad 
of John Silver,” in My Poetry Book. 


xtension reading . . . Members of the class who share Masefield’s 
ove of the sea might read such famous sea stories as: Captains Courageous, 
by Rudyard Kipling; Moby Dick, by Herman Melville; Treasure Island, 
y Robert Louis Stevenson; Two Years Before the Mast, by Richard Henry 
Dana; and The Bird of Dawning, by John Masefield. 
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^ paces 284-293 ► 


nine- 


PREPARING FOR READING 

The teacher may arouse interest in the story by asking pupils what they 
think a blue duiker is. If they do not know, refer the class to the Glossary 
for the definition and have them identify the little duiker in the picture 
on page 291 of the text. Emphasize the smallness of the duiker family by 
mentioning that the father of the little blue duiker of this story stood 
hardly a foot high. Then suggest that the class read the first Help Your- 
self note for this story on page 487 and stimulate discussion on the situation 
that the story might portray — a tiny antelope in the midst of the wild, 
uninhabited regions of South Africa. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the class has read the story, provide time for the pupils to give their 
reactions to the story of the antelopes’ narrow escape. The tension and 
excitement of the tale will doubtless result in varied reactions; e.g., some 
children will find the escape thrilling; others, harrowing; etc. Lead the 
class to see that even though the river saved the two antelopes from the 
wild dogs, it was only by chance that the crocodiles were not in the section 
of the river at the moment the duiker and his friend had to cross. Stress 
the theme of the story— the stern necessity for small animals to be ever- 
alert if they are to survive— by helping pupils see that although the 
antelopes escaped death this time, there would be an ever-present danger 
and that many duikers would not “live out their days." Then call attention 
to the last sentence in the story, encouraging pupils to discuss the implica- 
tion— that even though the duiker had narrowly escaped death, he twitched 
his tail in defiance and went on to find new feeding grounds. 

Continue by having various pupils prepare to describe the duiker s 
adventure in detail. Suggest that they include in the retelling how the 
protective training the blue duiker’s mother gave him and how his friend- 
ship with the bushbuck ram helped him. 
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To help pupils visualize the story setting more vividly, have them skim 
the story, noting the plants, animals, noises, and other details that the 
author mentions to highlight the setting and action of the story. For 
example, the very first sentence of the story describes the locality; the 
black-haired kima monkeys and the sinking sun lend color to the scene; 
the clicking noise of the curled pods of the myombo trees and the mourn- 
ful farewell of the monkeys set an eerie mood. 

Expand pupils’ understanding of wild life by stressing the protective 
devices with which nature has equipped most animals. Say, “We know 
that the duiker outwitted the dogs because he was fleet of foot, because 
instinct told him to cross the river, and because the old dogs would not 
follow him there.” Next ask pupils to mention protective devices with 
which nature has provided other animals; e.g., protective coloring, poisonous 
fluids, fangs, claws, acute senses of hearing and smelling, and powerful 
bodies. Ask pupils how Spike, the Eskimo dog in the first story of the 
unit, was equipped for life in the Antarctic. Then suggest that members 
of the class skim “Blue Duiker” to find out how the duiker and the other 
animals described can protect themselves against their enemies; e.g., the 
duiker lies still, knqws that the grass is full of runways, and knows the 
wiles and ways of his enemies; monkeys climb trees and make long jumps; 
birds fly; lizards have tough scaly skins; anteaters have scaled overlapping 
plates of horn and can roll up into tight balls. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Promoting vivid imagery ... The story “Blue Duiker” is out- 
standing for its use of words that help the reader visualize colors and 
sounds. To help pupils appreciate such descriptive language, mention 
that the author of this story has described much of the color of the Sabi 
bush country and the wild creatures that inhabit it. Suggest that pupils 
skim the story first to find descriptions that highlight the colorfulness of 
the Sabi Bush. For example: “the grape-purple of a tropical night” (page 
284), “white and purple flowers” (page 287), “masses of rosy quartz 
against a pistachio-green sky" (page 288), “the red sand” (page 290), 
he saw . . . the Sabi River gleam like a golden ribbon” (pages 290-291), 
and “the orange-copper water” (page 293). Next ask pupils to find 
phrases which describe the colors of the wild creatures of the veld. 
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Next mention that the story has many words that help describe sounds. 
Call attention to the clause “curled pods keep up a continual clicking” 
(page 284). Then ask pupils to find other descriptions of this kind. 

Classifying ... To promote the ability to distinguish between gen- 
eral and specific classifications, write on the blackboard the following 
columns of words; 


mimosa 

tree 

myombo 

locust 


kima 

lynx 

hoinbiU 

spider-monkey 

serval 

cockatoo 

monkey 

tiger 

bird 

capuchin 

cat 

magpie 


Tell pupils there is one word in each list that might be used to mean 
any of the three other words. Lead pupils to decide that tree is the 
general term in the first column. Proceed in like manner with the other 
lists, underlining the general term. Allow pupils to use the Glossary 
and the dictionary if they need help. 


Thiok-and-Do Book . . . Use pages 69 and 70. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Collecting pictnres and clippings - . . Pupils may be encour- 
aged to collect for a bulletin-board display pictures, newspaper articles, 
or magazine clippings about strange or little-known animals. 

Preparing a biography ... A committee from the class or an 
individual might prepare a biography of Samuel Scoville, Jr., using Who’s 
Who in America, Who’s Who Among North American Authors, or The' 
Junior Book of Authors. Time should be allowed for a subsequent report 
to the class. 

Extension reading . . . Pupils who enjoyed Scoville’s story “Blue 
Duiker” might like to read his Boy Scouts in the Wilderness. Members 
of the class who are interested in animals should have an opportunity to 
become familiar with the selections in Animals Nobody Knows, by Ivan 
T. Sanderson; Treks Across the 'Veldt and White Panther, by Theodore 
Waldeck; and Strange Animals I Have Known, by Raymond L. Ditmars. 
Pupils who have not read Bambi, by Felix Salten, might like to read it 
at this time. 
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< PACE 294 ► 


^oufi JUvtiU 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

In this poem Lew Sarett tells about finding four little foxes without a 
mother. He speaks to Spring and March as if they were persons and asks 
them to be gentle with the little foxes— to “speak gently” and to “walk 
softly.” The teacher should “speak gently” and “walk softly” when she 
reads it, for the imagery and tender emotion of this poem make it an 
unusually moving and appealing one. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

To set the mood for the poem tell the class that in “Four Little Foxes," 
the poet, Lew Sarett, tells of finding four orphaned baby foxes and that he 
asks nature to be kind to them. Explain that he speaks to Spring and 
March as if they were people. Then ask pupils to read the poem silently, 
When they have finished, call attention to the pattern of presentation 
Mr. Sarett uses. Ask, “Wliat does the poet say in the first line of each 
stanza?” Elicit that he asks Spring and March to be careful and gentle, 
using such entreaties as “Speak gently," “Walk softly,” "Go lightly,” and 
"Step softly.” Then ask, “What do the second and third lines in each 
stanza tell?” Pupils may mention that the second and third lines tell 
what happens and that the fourth line is always a repetition of the plea 
in each stanza. 

Explain that the words gently, softly, and lightly express the mood of 
the poem and ask, What does this tell you about the way to read the 
poem aloud?” 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 

One pupil may be asked to read the entire poem aloud. Suggest that he 
the whole poem quietly-gently and evenly, but not too tragically. 
Then choose a different pupil to read each of the four stanzas. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Enjoying poetry • • • Members of the class might enjoy hearing the 
teacher read “Wonder,” a poem by Bernard Raymund about a litter of 
Duppies, and "Brother Beasts,” written by Gale Young Rice in much the 
same mood as “Four Little Foxes.” These poems are in A Magic World. 

Extension reading . . . Pupils who are interested in foxes and other 
animals of the forest may read Wild Animals I Have Known, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton; The Sprite, the Story of a Red Fox, by Ernest H. 
Baynes; and Smoky Ridge, by Fredric Clyde Doyle. 

i PACES 295-302 ► 

WlUl -A^tlmcuU. Qome^ ta JbUte> 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Encourage members of the class to tell of any experiences they have 
had in trying to make friends with birds, squirrels, chipmunks, or other 
wild creatures and ask boys and girls to suggest some of the difficulties 
encountered in taming animals. 

If a copy of We Took to the Woods, by Louise Dickinson Rich, is 
available, the teacher might read to the class the incident about a baby 
skunk in Chapter VIII, " ‘Aren’t You Ever Frightened?’ ” She should 
read the selection first and decide upon the passages to be presented. The 
account begins with line five on page 225 and ends with the first paragraph 
on page 231. 

Have pupils read the Help Yourself note for this story on page 488 
and then ask them to read “Wild Animals Come to Dine” to find out how 
Mrs. Atkinson and her family became acquainted with the wild animals 
in their neighborhood. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the silent reading lead pupils to discuss what kind of people they 
think the Atkinsons were and why they were successful in getting the 
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animals to come to their feeding station. Then ask, “What qualities are 
needed by people who want to make friends with wild animals?” 

Direct attention to important details of the account by saying, “We 
can tell from the selection that the Atkinsons were observant. What did 
they learn about the animals as a result of their careful observations?” 
Remind pupils that Dr. and Mrs. Atkinson made friends with the small 
wild animals and studied and photographed them without capturing or 
caging them. Then ask, 'What do you think are the advantages of this 
type of nature study?” 

Broaden the discussion of the account by asking to what incident Mrs. 
Atkinson referred when she said, “Perhaps this is the law of the forest,” 
In this connection, pupils should mention that animals seemed by habit 
to cat alone, except in the case of a mother and her babies. 

Have a pupil read aloud the last paragraph on page 302 and ask mem- 
bers of the class to explain what a wild-animal and game sanctuary is. If 
necessary, have a member of the class look up the word sanctuary in the 
dictionary. Then ask, “How does a sanctuary differ from a zoo? Which 
would you rather visit? Why?” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Using an index ... In using an index to find information about 
skunks or other wild animals, pupils may frequently encounter an index 
entry that has many subheadings under it. The following exercise will 
give pupils help in interpreting an index of this kind. 

Place this entry from an index on the blackboard: 

Skunk, appearance of, 257-25S; benefits to farmers, 273-274; in Canada, 
262; distribution of, 291; farms, 266; food of, 263; fur of, 267; habitat of, 
260-261; means of defense, 254-265; member of weasel family, 293; pic- 
tures of, 255, 264, 279, 288; related to European polecat, 294; scieiitiSc 
names of, 256; size of litters, 259; species of in Canada and the United 
States, 291-292; See also Weasel, Fur Trade. 

Tell pupils that in looking in an index of a book for the topic skunk, 
they might find subheadings like these under the heading skunk. Then 
ask members of the class on what pages of the book they might find 
information about each of the questions given at the top of the next page. 
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jn vvhat parts of the world are skunks found? 

How does the skunk protect itself? 

Upon what does the skunk feed? 

Plow many species are found in North America? 

Of what value to man is the skunk? 

Distribute copies of reference books that have multiple entries after 
the various topics in the index and give pupils practice in locating informa- 
tion listed in the book under the subheadings of a topic. 

Think-and-Do Book . . . Use page 71. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Seeing movies • . . Pupils will enjoy seeing movies or slides about 
interesting wild animals of our own or other countries. Almost all film 
distributing centers have films of this kind listed in their catalogues under 
such titles as “Animals” or “Natural Science.” 

IVatare-stiidy trips . . . Encourage pupils to suggest places in their 
own community that they might visit on nature-study trips— bird or animal 
sanctuaries, zoos, areas set aside specifically for the preservation of wild 
life, state or city parks, or just wooded areas. Children might plan a trip 
to one or several such places, depending upon the community. 

Sharing information . . . Ask pupils to watch for clippings, stories, 
poems, and articles of various kinds that give interesting information 
about plants, animals, or some other aspect of natural science. Explain 
that at the close of the unit time will be set aside for them to share the 
best of this material with their classmates through oral reading. 

Extension reatling . . . For easy reading pupils might enjoy Perkey, 
a Biography of a Skunk, by Agnes Akin Atkinson. Rooster Club, by Val- 
enti Angelo, tells how a group of Boy Scouts on a camping trip to the 
mountains outwitted a skunk. Good readers should have an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with tire writing of another naturalist, Samuel 
Arthur Campbell. Pupils may be very entertained by his How's Inky? the 
story of a pet porcupine, and Eeny, Meeny, Miney, Mo — and Still-Mo, 
the adventures of a family of squirrels. If some pupils have not read 
Homer Price, by Robert McCloskcy, they might enjoy reading the first 
chapter, “The Case of the Sensational Scent,” at this time. 
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i page 303 ► 


PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

The music for “Trees” is almost as well known as the poem itself. In the 
song the listener may forget the words because the music is so absorbing, 
but upon listening to the poem one can “feel" the music of the words. 
Before presenting the poem the teacher should feel confident that she 
knows not only the tune of the song but also the music of the words. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Have pupils read the background note on page 489. Then play a record- 
ing of the poem set to music. If a record of the song is not available, the 
teacher might sing it or play the music on the piano. 

Call attention to the description of a tree that the poet has given in 
the first five stanzas. Then have a pupil read the last two lines to the 
group. Bring out the idea that in these lines Kilmer expresses the universal 
feeling of humbleness that man has when he compares his own accom- 
plishments with the wonders of nature. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

Pupils should be encouraged to read this poem in a simple, sincere man- 
ner. Call attention to the fact that in this poem a number of ideas are 
not completed at the end of the lines. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS' 

Enjoying poetry . . . The teacher might read to the class "Song to 
a Tree,” by Edwin Markham; "Parenthood,” by John Farrar; and "What 
Do We Plant?” by Henry Abbey, in My Poetry Book. 

Art appreciation ... If possible, the teacher should secure and dis- 
play prints of such well-known paintings of trees as “Harp of the Winds,” 
by Homer Martin, and "The Silence of Night,” by William Wendt. 
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i pages 304-3 1 0 ► 


Q44X4Aj(ili tUe> 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Have pupils read the title of the next selection in Paths and Pathfinders 
and tell what they thinh this story will be about. Initiate discussion 
about wild animals that live in herds or flocks and inject into the con- 
versation the following background information: There is generally one 
animal in the group that has proved his right to leadership by his strength 
and courage, and other animals in turn accept and depend upon the protec- 
tion of his leadership; on this leader rests the responsibility for protecting 
the herd or flock when danger threatens, for finding suitable feeding 
grounds, and for being on constant guard at all times. After pupils have 
considered this aspect of animal life, ask, “What other qualities do you 
think would be necessary for the leader of a herd? What stories have you 
read that tell of the leadership of one animal? What qualities did these 
animals display?” Pupils may suggest the leaders told about in such books 
as Thunderhead, by Mary O'PIara; Bambi, by Felix Salten; and Sentinel of 
the Snow Peaks, by Harold McCracken. 

Then ask pupils to turn to pages 306 and 310 and study the pictures 
shown there. Identify Ungor and explain that he is a mountain ram. 
Then suggest that pupils read the story to find out what kind of leader 
Ungor proved to be. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the silent reading of the story ask, “How did Ungor prove himself 
to be a real leader of his flock? Who was his life-long enemy? What 
were the qualities of leadership that Ungor displayed in this story?” 

Then lead the pupils to see how the author has used description to set 
the mood for this battle of survival high up among the mountain peaks. 
Such descriptive phrases as "a leaden sky,” “the bleak wind,” “the strident, 
savage note” of the wolf’s howl, and “a bleak, quivering silence” all add 
to the feeling of tension and desperation that marks this battle of life 
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and death. Ask pupils to skim the story and find other bits of description 
that Mr. Carter uses to set the stage for the coming struggle, to describe 
the fight itself and its final outcome, and to portray for us the calm leader 
who had done well in protecting the flock. 

Comment on the fact that the author has given names to the wild goat 
and the wolf and ask, “How does this aid in making the story more in- 
teresting to the reader? Would you say that this was an actual account 
or a fictional account of a struggle between two animals? What makes 
you think as you do?” 

Ask, "What characteristics of a leader does Ungor show at the very 
beginning of the story? Have pupils skim the first two paragraphs on 
page 304 to find the answer. Make sure children note the animal’s 
watchful, patient waiting and his ability to sense clanger, though it may 
he far away at the moment. Then have pupils reread the second para- 
graph on page 305 as preparation for considering the question, “What 
makes you think that Ungor may have had to prove his ability as a 
leader many times?” 

Lead pupils to discuss the fight in detail and then ask, “What character- 
istics did Lupe display throughout the story?” Next have boys and girls 
turn to the last page of the story and reread the three final paragraphs. 
Ask, “How does the author picture the triumphant Ungor?” Stress the 
fact that even though Ungor has won this battle he will need to be con- 
stantly alert, for the battle of survival goes on with each new hour. 

Invite comparison of this story with “Blue Duiker” by asking, "In the 
story about the blue duiker what was the animal learning?” (The blue 
duiker was learning to protect himself— learning the rules of survival.) 
Then ask, “How does that theme compare with the problem in ‘Ungor 
Guards the Flock’?” (Ungor had already learned to protect himself but 
now he had the responsibility of guarding the ewes and lambs as well,) 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Locating entries in the dictionary ... Tlais lesson is designed 
to strengthen understanding of the differences between spellings and pro- 
nunciations of words and to show how silent consonants and consonant 
sounds are clues in locating words in the dictionary. The teacher may 
say, It would be easy to locate words in a dictionary if every beginning 
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letter of a word stood for the same sound. But, as you know, in some 
words we see one letter and we say the sound of another; in many words 
we see letters that we do not say at all.” 

Write the following words on the blackboard in pairs: knee, knife; 
citrous, cigar; write, wrong; cart, cattle; general, gem; who, whom. Pro- 
nounce the words knee and knife. Ask pupils, “What letter usually stands 
for the first sound you say in these words? Now look at the two words. 
Under which letter in the dictionary would you find these words listed?” 
Continue in the same manner with the other words. 

Think" aMfl-Wo Book . • . Use page 72. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Using reference materials . . . Some pupils might like to learn 
more about mountain sheejo or about the land of the northern lights. 
Suggest that they can find additional information on these subjects in an 
encyclopedia. Other members of the class should be given an opportunity 
to hear a discussion of this material. 

Extension reading . . . Pupils who enjoyed “Ungor Guards the 
Flock” might like to read Horns and Antlers, by Wilfrid Bronson, and 
Wilderness Champion, by Joseirh Wharton Lippincott. 

< PACE 3 1 1 ► 

^cdUn(^ Sta/i 

AND 

74e Will 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEMS 

In preparing to present these poems the teacher should read other poems 
by the same authors to become familiar with the style of each. In each 
of the poems on page 311 the author expresses her reaction to the beauty 
of the starlit sky. The teacher should make sure that she can reflect the 
poets’ feel for beauty in her own oral interpretation. 
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PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEMS 

Have pupils turn to page 311 and read the titles of the two poems, 
noticing that they are hy different authors. Ask pupils how they like 
the artist’s setting for the two poems on the page. Explain that Sara 
Teasdale has written many poems about stars and night. Then say, “We 
have all wished on stars— but here the author gives us more than a wish. 
She has given us a picture of the beauty of a star falling across a summer 
sky.” Then ask the pupils to read the poem silently. 

Explain that in “Tlie Night Will Never Stay” Miss Farjeon (far'jon) is 
giving us a poem not only of the stars, but also of the night; and add, “We 
have a feeling that the poet is looking up at a starlit sky and wishing it 
could last for a long, long time, but realizing that no matter how beautiful 
it is, she can’t stop it from fading. The night will pass into day, and the 
day will pass into night; but we all wish we could hold fast the hours 
before they slip away. It is just like a tune— much as we would like to 
hold the melody, after it is finished, it is gone.” 

Then ask the pupils to read this poem silently, 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

Both poems should be interpreted orally either hy the teacher or by 
individual pupils. Make sure that the oral interpretation helps pupils 
enjoy and feel the beauty in the word pictures the authors have presented. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Enjoying poetry . . . Those pupils who are interested in other poems 
about stars by Sara Teasdale might enjoy her Stars Tonight^ from which 
The Falling Star was taken. They might also enjoy hearing again at this 
time the old favorites “The Star,” by Jane Taylor, and “Star Wish,” 
author unknown. “The Star” may be found in My Poetry Book, and both 
are in The Home Book 0 / Verse for Young Folks. Other poems they may 
like to hear are “Stars,” author unknown, from The Golden Flute; and 
Questions at Night,” by Louis Untermeyer, in Rainbow in the Sky. 

Extension rending . . . Pupils who want to know the stories and 
legends connected with the constellations might read Introducing the 
Constellations, by Robert H. Baker, 
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spaces 312-320 ► 


Palka-Jhoi Peti 


PREPARING FOR READING 

Lead pupils to recall that in “A Borneo Boy Explores America” Saudin 
tells of traveling with Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson. Ash the class to 
turn to page 268 and have a pupil read the last sentence on the page. 
Refer to the note given on page 486 for the story “A Borneo Boy Explores 
America,” which mentions that Martin Johnson was killed in a plane 
crash in 1937. Then have pupils turn to the background note for ‘‘Polka- 
Dot Pets,” noting that this story was written by his wife. Explain that 
it tells of an experience she had while on an expedition into Africa with 
her husband. 

Have the boys and girls tell what they know about the Johnsons and 
their hunting trips. If pupils are unfamiliar with the work of the Johnsons, 
tell them that they worked mostly with cameras, “capturing” wild beasts 
with a lens instead of a gun. As an additional point of interest, mention 
that Mrs. Johnson worked with her husband for twenty-seven years and 
that after his death in 1937, she dedicated her life to carrying on their 
work. Then suggest that pupils read Mrs. Johnson’s own account of her 
“Polka-Dot Pets.” 


EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After a discussion of the methods the Johnsons used to “capture” the 
golden lion, direct attention to the way Mrs. Johnson felt about anirpals. 
Ask tlie class members why they think she was so well-suited for the life 
she led and lead them to note how her kindness, understanding, intel- 
ligence, and sense of humor helped her control the animals and allowed 
her to appreciate their affectionate ways. 

Ask pupils to give examples to illustrate Mrs. Johnson’s belief that 
"animals in the same family differ as much as human brothers and sisters.” 
In this connection, have them recall the dispositions of the cheetahs when 
they were first found and compare their characteristics as they grew older. 
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Next turn tlie discussion to how Mrs. Johnson took care of her pets 
bringing out the idea that the cheetahs caused her much work and trouble 
but that she felt repaid by the fun and amusement they contributed to 
her life in the jungle. Have individual pupils relate some of the funny 
incidents in the story; e.g., the taking of the slippers, the animals’ game of 
leapfrog, and the cheetahs’ experience with the gibbon. Then stimulate 
conversation about pets that members of the class have or have had Let 
pupils compare the way their pets play with the way the cheetahs played 
and the kinds of food, habits, and appearance of their pets as compared 
with those of the cheetahs. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Diseriminating between types of material ... To promote 
the ability to discriminate between types of material, have pupils turn 
to page 482 of the Help Yourself section of Pattis and Pathfindees. 
Suggest that boys and girls read the background note about Kate Seredy, 
the author of “Cousin Kate from Budapest.” Lead them to see that 
although Miss Seredy is also Cousin Kate and that she has used the 
experiences of her childhood as the foundation for her stories, she does 
not tell the story exactly as the incident happened to her in her own 
youth. Then have pupils read the backgi'ound note for “Lofoten Adven- 
ture, and they wdl discover that Miss James writes a factual account of 
vi'hat happened when she visited the Lofoten Islands. 


Suggest that the class continue reading the background notes to find 
the information that is given about the authors or about the authenticity 
of the stones. For exaihple, the note for “Farmer of Paimpol” says that 
rt IS a fiction story even though to the reader its descriptive passages seem 
as authentic as those m “Lofoten Adventure”; the background note for 
The Horse of the Sword” compares its author to Kate Seredy because he 
00, has woven some of his childhood experiences into a story; the note 

is an exact account 

whh^‘‘T Tf ' 1 classed 

with Lofoten Adventure." 

stotLtn^^>^'°”f background notes for the 

was actmll ' 11 ^’ ^ 'a although Jack O'Brien 

was aetualh with an expedition to the South Pole, he chose Spike as the 
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hero for a dramatic story about his iourney to Antarctica; "Wild Animals 
Coroe to Dine,” by Agnes Akin Atkinson, is noted as a true story; and 
“Pollra-Dot Pets,” by Osa Martin Johnson, is related as a part of her 
real experiences. 

The pupils should be able to infer that the two stories about animals, 
“Blue Duiker,” by Samuel Scoville, Jr., and “Ungor Guards the Flock,” 
by Russell Gordon Carter, are fiction. The teacher should make clear to 
the class that even though these two authors never really lived in South 
Africa or the Yukon, through research and extensive reading they were 
able to give authentic descriptions of the regions they used as settings for 
fascinating accounts of nature adventures. 

To conclude this exercise have the class skim the background notes 
again and lead them to make generalizations on the type of selections 
that are included. Elicit that some are factual accounts of the authors’ 
own experiences, some are fictional stories based on the authors’ true 
experiences, and some are fictional stories based on general knowledge 
and facts gained from research. Finally, suggest that when there is no 
indication given about the authenticity of the selections, the reader can 
judge it by finding out something about the author’s familiarity with the 
setting and topic and his experiences and background. 

Tliink-aiid-Mo Hook . . . Use pages 73 and 74. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Extension reading . . . Other accounts of Mrs. Johnson’s experi- 
ences in the jungle are given in her books Osa Johnson’s Jungle Friends 
and I Married Adventure. Pupils will also be interested in reading the 
chapter “Bong, the Pet Gheetah,” in Jungle Pets, by Osa Johnson. With 
seventh-graders who like easy reading, Whiskers, by Joel Stolper, might 
be very popular. Whiskers is a story of a leopard cat in the jungle- If 
some members of the class have not already read Three Boy Scouts in 
Africa, by Robert Douglas, David Martin, and Douglas Oliver, they will 
enjoy the thrilling experiences of three boys who traveled with Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson. The Way of a Lion, by Alden G. Stevens, and 
Lions on the Plunt, by Theodore J. Waldcck, arc other books that hold 
a great deal of interest for children. 
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*7/te SaMxUuU Qn<44ie> 


PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 


Those who have seen a long-legged, slow-moving sandhill crane stalking 
its prey will have no difficulty in spotting the slow but graceful stalking 
motion in the rhythm of Mary Austin’s poem. The teacher who has never 
seen a crane or a heron "go walking” must first get the mental image and 
then read the poem until she feels the rhythm and can express it to 
the class. As the teacher reads “The Sandhill Crane,” she might use her 
index and middle finger to "step” out the "stalking” rhythm^ 


Whenever the days are cool and clear. 


■r V 

The sandhill crane goes walking 


PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Read the first few lines of the poem to the class so that they can feel 
the movement of the crane, "Slowly, solemnly stalking.” Explain that 
the first four lines of each stanza set the pace of the crane. The last 
four lines of each stanza express the fears and describe tire wild scamper- 
ing of "little creatures” to a place of safety, but the rhythm remains that of 
the steady, ominous, stalking of the crane. Explain that the “flashing weir” 
(wer) refers to the water flowing over a milldam and the “tules” (tiiflaz) 
are marshy places like a mud puddle or frog pond. 


ORAL interpretation 

members of the class read the poem aloud, their classmates may 
emphasize the stalking movement of the crane by "stepping” with their 
ngers. Be sure that the reader reflects the quietness and solemness of the 
poem-the old crane is stalking his prey as noiselessly as a cat. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Creative wriliug . . . Point out that in this poem Miss Austin has 
■ n a fine description of a bird which she has undoubtedly watched very 
Lrefully. Encourage pupils to write in prose or poetry a description of 
an animal they have observed in detail. 

Extension reading ... If the story 'Wagtail, by Alice C. Gall and 
p H Crew, is available, the teacher should read it aloud to the class to 
give a picture of the law of the pond— to jump first and look afterward. 
Pupils who are interested in the crane might enjoy Eften, the Crane, by 
Alma Savage. They may also like to read the poem “The Sandpiper," by 
Celia Tliaxter, in The Home Book of Modern Verse. 


< pages 322-329 ► 


PREPARING FOR READING 

Have pupils read the background note on page 490 and lead them to 
comment that Mr. Ditmars’ childhood hobby which later developed into 
his life work was indeed an unusual one. Pupils will be interested in 
hearing that he was once described as “probably knowing more about 
reptiles than any man alive” and that even as a young child he was 
intensely interested in natural history. Pic started his snake collection 
with some he found in a New York City park. As the fame of his col- 
lection spread even people in foreign countries made gifts to it. Finally 
the collection grew to such size that his parents gave him permission to 
use the entire upper floor of their home to house it. 

Encourage pupils to recall other people of whom they have read or 
known whose hobbies or interests might have influenced their choice of 
a lifetime profession. If pupils do not suggest it, remind them that the 
Johnsons’ hobby also led them into their choice of a life work. 

Lead the class to mention the dangers which they think would be 
connected with the job of snake collecting. Then suggest that pupils read 
this factual but lively account of Ditmars’ strange hobby. 
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EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After pupils have completed the silent reading o£ the account, ask, “What 
important qualities made it possible for Mr. Ditmars to engage in his 
unusual and often dangerous work?” Lead the class to suggest that his 
interest in snakes, his knowledge of them, his coolness in times of danger, 
and his patience and persistence made him a successful collector. 

Have pupils tell how Mr. Ditmars obtained the first big snake for his 
collection and then ask, “In what different ways did he add to his col- 
lection?” Then during the discussion have children mention the three 
different words meaning sjiake that the author used in his account. 

From reading this account lead pupils to suggest things the author did 
that prove his humane attitude in handling the snakes; e.g., he harmed 
them in no way, he saw that they had good care, and he did everything 
he could to make them comfortable in their new home. Have the class 
turn to the last sentence on page 322 and point this out as an example. 
To emphasize that all of us write best about the things we know and 
like, ask, “Why do you think Mr. Ditmars could write about snakes in 
such an interesting, entertaining way?” 

As a final point of interest tell pupils that the author not only col- 
lected snakes and wrote about them, but also designed a method for 
extracting venom from snakes without injuring them in any way. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Discriminating between types of material ... To promote 
the ability to discriminate between types of material, have pupils recall 
the three types discussed in the preceding lesson plan. (Factual accounts, 
fictional stones based on actual experience, and fictional stories based 
on research.) Write the three headings on the blackboard and have 
pupils tell under which classification they think each of the first five 
stones in Unit VI should be listed. Tlieii ask, “Under which type of 
material would you classify ‘My Strange Hobby’? What would be your 
reasons for doing so?” Give various members of the class opportunity 
to discuss the probable classification and then have pupils turn to the 
background note on page 490 to verify their choice. 

Think-and-Do Book ... Use pages 75 and 76. 
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Poe4n 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

This is a poem with contrasts— swift things, slow things. The tempo of 
the poem itself does not change, for the quiet, reflective mood of the 
author rather than the words or the things described sets the tempo. TTie 
first stanza should be read at a normal rate, and the second, a bit more 

slowly. 


PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

‘‘Poem of Praise” may be read and appreciated by most seventh-graders 
without preliminary discussion, but the meaning of “strong-withered 
horse” should be cleared up before the reading. After pupils have read 
the two stanzas silently, point up the contrast and then the poet’s gen- 
eralization— “Swift things arc beautiful . . . and slow things are beauti- 
ful.” Then lead pupils to mention other swift and slow things in which 
they have noted beauty. 

Suggest that the class think of other contrasts— smooth, rough; soft, 
hard; big, little; sunshine, rain. Pupils may make lists of things that 
might be contrasted under each pair of words. This discussion might 
be used to set the stage for the creative writing of poetry suggested in 
the Extending Interests section. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

Suggest the tempo for oral reading and then ask one pupil to read the 
whole poem aloud. The poem may then be read “line-a-child” fashion — 
using seven pupils for each stanza — each reading one line with the 
exception of the third reader, who reads both line three and line four. 
Remind the readers that they must be ready to “come in on time” with 
their lines so that the tempo and rhythm of the poem will not be 
interrupted. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Oeativc writing . . . The teacher may wish to use the contrasting 
ideas suggested in the interpretation of this poem as an incentive to 
creative writing. Pupils who are interested should be encouraged to 
write their own poems of contrast. Allow time for them to share the 
results of their writing with the rest of the class. 

Enjoying poetry . . . Pupils may enjoy hearing the poem “Miracles," 

by Walt Whitman, found in The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks 


EXTENDING THE UNIT THEME 


Discussing new interests gained . . . Encourage pupils to dis- 
cuss new interests and new ideas that they have gained during the read- 
ing of this unit and in related extension reading. Members of the class 
may mention that they became interested in reading about explorers who 
have conducted scientific expeditions, in making picture collections of 
animals native to various parts of the world, in keeping records of the 
habits of a pet, in reading about how. various animals protect themselves 
horn their enemies, in making collections of anecdotes about animals, or 
in learning about how a zoo is run. Lead pupils to discuss the qualities 
necessary to the successful pursuit of a nature hobby; e.g., patience per- 
sistence, alertness. ' ^ 

Promote pupils' awareness of places of interest in their own community 
by having them tell where in the community they might go to follow up 
curiosities about the outdoor world. 


Sharing reading experiences ... At this time several periods 
might be devoted to discussion and oral reading of portions of books, 
stories, magazine articles, or newspaper materials about natural science 
that metnbers of the class have read and particularly liked. Since there 
may not e time for the reading of entire stories or articles, pupils should 
be encouraged to select carefully and to prepare to read effectively passages 
a convey interesting information, answer questions raised during the 
unit, or give an effective sampling of the spirit, style, or interest-provoking 
plot 0 a given selection. Pupils should also be encouraged to prepare a 

[^eTd 
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Pages 225-244 of this Guidebook 

Unit VII of Paths and Pathfinders . . . 



Service 


The biographical selections ... in this unit offer a 

sampling of the fine biographical literature now available for young 
adolescents. Among people in all walks of life there have appeared 
men and women who have distinguished themselves by their con- 
tributions to the welfare of mankind. The selections in this unit 
of Paths and Pathfinders can give only a glimpse into the lives and 
characters of a few of these heroes of service, but they convey the 
thrill of achievement which is the essence of good biography, and 
they can stimulate wide reading interests in an area of literature 
that may have a tremendous influence on the ideals and characters 
of young adolescents. 

In all the selections in this unit, the reader will be impressed by 
the services which the hero performed, often at great personal sacri- 
fice, and by the depth of character displayed. However, pupils will 
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find that these people differ widely in the manner in which they 
made their contributions. Nathan Hale was too young to have 
achieved much, but he was not too young to give his life in genuine 
patriotism. The reader will sense the rigorous self-discipline of Louis 
Braille in overcoming the handicap of blindness and in helping others 
similarly afflicted and the patience of Thomas Edison in perfecting 
his inventions. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the “doctor of Labrador,” ex- 
pressed his deep love of humanity by bringing medical care to people 
in a remote region, while Jane Addams showed a similar feeling by 
easing the burdens of poverty-stricken people, by bringing about 
industrial reforms, and by working for sympathetic understanding 
among different nationalities and races. The hero who alleviated 
human suffering by conquering yellow fever is dramatized in the 
poem “Walter Reed." 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT THEME 

Ask jjupils to turn to the table of contents and read the titles of the 
stories in this unit. Lead members of the class to tell briefly what they 
know about the people mentioned in the story titles by asking such 
questions as, "What do you associate with the name Braille? What do 
you think Braille’s ‘Golden Key’ might be?” Continue with similar 
questions about the other people mentioned, bringing out any significant 
details of their lives and work with which pupils are familiar. Then ask 
if anyone knows who the “Doctor of Labrador” was. If the appropriate 
response is not given, mention that he was Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, who 
spent most of his life bringing medical care to the people of Labrador. 

' Encourage speculation by class members on the qualities a hero of 
service must possess. Lead the class to mention others who might be 
Called heroes of service, From this discussion pupils should gradually evolve 
the concept that a hero of service is one who works to help mankind. 

flo arouse interest in reading in the field of biography, arrange a 
bulletin-board display of pictures and clippings about famous men and 
women of contemporary and past tirhes. Pupils may also be interested 
in a display of attractive book covers and book reviews of interesting 
biographies available in the class, school, or public library. 
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i PACES 332-337 ► 


J\laiUa4i> cMcde- 


PREPARING FOR READING 

To develop background for the story, ask pupils who are familiar with 
Nathan Hale to tell the rest of the class briefly what he did. After they 
have read the background note on page 490, suggest that they read Nancy 
Hale’s story and see why they think Nathan Hale deserves a place of 
honor among our heroes. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Most pupils will be inspired and touched by the story of Nathan Hale. 
His youth and his commonplace life up to the time of his death will 
make his sacrifice doubly poignant to seventh-graders. Many members of 
the class will visualize him as an older brother or a favorite friend. The 
teacher should be sensitive to the keen personal reaction which the story 
will probably arouse, and she should avoid too much detailed discussion. 

She might open the discussion by asking, “Why do you think the 
author felt that Nathan Hale was ‘a hero you could take along with you 
into the cellar of a New England farmhouse’? What was there about 
him that gave her courage?" 

Encourage pupils to comment on why they think Nathan Hale stands 
out as a hero of service among men who have served their country. Then 
ask, “How does the author explain the place in history which he occupies?’’ 
Lead the class to point out that on page 336 Miss Hale says, "His special 
gift to his country, and to us who love that country, was the manner of 
his death.’’ Encourage comment on the significance of that sentence. 
If pupils do not point out the two paragraphs on the last page of the 
story, suggest that they reread them silently. 

Bring out how the author says that Nathan ITalc is the symbol of 
many heroic but unsung young Americans who in time of stress make 
supreme sacrifices for their country. 
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Suggest that a member of the class read the last few sentences aloud 
beginning with "Don’t think he declaimed. He wasn’t that kind.” Lead 
pupils to note how the author makes the reader feel that young Hale’s 
last words came naturally and sincerely from his thoughts, "like a remark 
‘I only regret. . . .”’ 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Identifying the author’s purpose ... To increase pupils’ sensi- 
tivity to the author’s purpose and mood, ask the class how the author’s 
background prepares her for telling this story. Then ask, "Do you think 
Miss Hale is trying to give us a historical account of the death of Nathan 
Hale? How does the author’s purpose compare with that in ‘Abe Lincoln 
at Gettysburg’? How is it the same, and how does it differ?” Lead pupils 
to see that each is a revealing story about a famous man. In each case 
the author succeeds in evoking a definite, personal reaction from the 
reader— to the sense of failure experienced by Lincoln after his speech 
and to the youth and courage of Hale. Bring out the difference in man- 
ner of telling the story by asking pupils to describe the author’s style in 
"Nathan Hale.” Ask, "How does she connect the story with her own 
life?” They should note that Miss Hale seems to be reminiscing about 
what she heard and felt about Nathan Hale in her childhood, telling 
the tale as she might have heard it told. Then ask how the Abraharn 
Lincoln story is told. Elicit that it is told in a less conversational, more 
ormal style; that the author is not reminiscing, but is retelling an incident 
m history as she thinks it occurred. Conclude by asking pupils to com- 
pare the endings of the two stories. Bring out the idea that the final 
para^aphs of "Nathan Hale” tell what his story means to Nancy Hale. 
In Abe Lincoln at Gettysburg,” on the other hand, the author does not 
discuss the personal significance of the story to her. 

Thlnk-and-Do Book ... Use pages 77 and 78. 


extendi NC INTERESTS 

E.joyi.,g . . . After discMion the teacher might reed to 

Miler Finch, f„ Am™ 
laory m Vme. Encourage pupils to compare the poem with the selec- 
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tion in Paths and Pathi'TNDers. Lead them to note the differences in 
mood— how the martial air of the poem contrasts with the reflective tone 
of the story. Point out that this difference is apparent in the interpre- 
tation given to Hale’s famous words. To Nancy Hale they were in the 
nature of a remark, while to Finch they were “A soldier’s battle-cry.” 

Extension reading - . . Pupils will enjoy reading Nathan Hale, 
Patriot, by Martha Mann, and One Life to Lose, by Amy Hogeboom. 
The book Brave Men, by Ernie Pyle, will be particularly appropriate at 
this time. For other suggestions refer to the Bibliography on page 507 
of the book. 

i pages 338-341 ► 


Qolderi^ 

PREPARING FOR READING 

The teacher might introduce this selection by writing her own name on 
the blackboard in Braille symbols, using the alphabet on page 492 of 
Paths and Pathfinders. Then the class might try to determine what 
the symbols are and what they stand for. If no one guesses correctly, the 
teacher should let the group consider the symbols again at the end of 
the lesson. 

Explain that "Braille’s Golden Key” is a very brief factual account of 
the life and work of Louis Braille. Ask pupils to tell any interesting facts 
they may know about this French hero of service. Mention that this 
selection not only tells of the work of Braille but also implies that there 
is a story behind the story of Braille’s service to mankind. Have pupils 
read this story of Braille and see if they can find a hint of another type 
of story that might well be written about him. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the silent reading, encourage discussion by asking, “What is the 
main story told? What is the story behind the story?” Elicit that while 
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the main theme tells how Braille helped the blind, there is also the sug- 
gestion of his own struggles in adjusting himself to a world of darkness. 
Explain that another author- might have written a story about Braille, 
emphasising his personal failures, triumphs, disappointments, struggles, 
and feelings during a sightless life. 

Next ask, “Which seems more like a hero in the ordinary sense of the 
word, Hale or Braille? What was there in Braille’s own life that would 
make him a hero?” Mention that frequently a handicapped person con- 
tributes much to the happiness of others and lead pupils to comment on 
wiry siich a person is often peculiarly adapted to making such contribu- 
tions; e.g., like Braille, they know the difficulties to be surmounted and 
the obstacles to be overcome far better than those without such handi- 
caps. Ask what famous blind person was quoted in the selection. Then 
ask, “Do you know any ways in which Helen Keller has been able to help 
other handicapped persons? In what ways was she like Braille?” Mem- 
bers of the class who have read her autobiography, The Story of My Life, 
may mention, or the teacher may tell, that she, too, was a normal baby, 
but that .she was left both blind and dumb by an early illness; she learned 
to read in spite of great difficulties; and, like Braille, she learned to read 
raised letters before she learned the Braille alphabet. Tell the class that 
pgge 79 of the Tiiink-.^nd-Do Book gives a brief account of Idelcn Keller’s 
struggle to learn to talk. 

Encourage, members of the class to tell about handicapped persons 
who have been a real inspiration to others or to the pupils themselves. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

(Voting cmise-cffect pclationsliips • • • Place on tbe blackboard 
the following imfinislied sentences and lead pupils to complete each 
sentence by giving one effect of the cause stated. 

Because Braille heard other children talk about reading, he 

Because few blind persons read “raised” letters well, Braille 

Because Braille also wanted to help the blind to write, he 

Because the east of printing books in Braille is so high, most govern- 
ments 

Because Helen Keller admired Braille’s work, she 

Promote discussion about the \'arioiis suggestions offered for completing 
each sentence and be sure that each is an effect of tbe cause stated. 
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iVoting details and using a chart - - - Suggest that each .mem- 
ber of the class write a short sentence in Braille, using the Braille alphabet 
on page 492 of Paths and PAXHr'iNDERS. Then let pupils exchange papers 
and read the sentences they have received. 

Thinh^and-Do Book . • • Use page 79. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

making comparisons . . . To encourage pupils to distinguish be- 
tween the types of lieroes of service they have encountered in this unit) 
ash them to mention a Frenchman who was a military hero in the service 
of America. Some members of the class may recall Lafayette from .“Lafay- 
ette Meets His licro” in People and Progress. Then have the class turd 
to the table of contents for Unit II, “Pathfinders of America,” and review 
the contributions of the men in these stories. Have the class , consider 
whether these pathfinders might also be called heroes of service. 

Extending concepts . . . Some members of the class might be en- 
couraged to learn what provisions their own communities make for blind 
people. As a guide in collecting information pupils might try to find the 
answers to these questions; “Arc there books in Braille available in the 
local public library? If so, is there a special room in the library where 
books in Braille are kept? Is there any organization whose purpose it is 
to help the blind? What provision does the school district make for 
blind children? Are there any talking records in the public 'library?” H 
possible, a member of the class or the teacher should secure a page in 
Braille so that other pupils can see and feel it, . .. 

A committee might be interested in finding out about the Perkin,? 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind. This, the first school 
for blind students in America, was founded in 1829, the year Braille 
perfected his alphabet. 

Other pupils might like to investigate the work of the organization 
that trains seeing-eye dogs. All groups should be allowed time to report 
their findings to the rest of the class. 

Extension reading . . . Suggest that pupils read The Story of My 
Life, by Helen Keller, and Franka, a Guide Dog, by Walter Edward 
Johnson. 
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i PACES 342-357 ► 


WofikUuf> oaVUi 

PREPARINtC FOR READING 

Introduce the story by asking members of the class to name the man 
they consider the greatest American inventor and to be prepared to 
support their choices by enumerating some of this man’s inventions. 
The ensuing discussion v/ill undoubtedly center on Thomas A. Edison, 
During the discussion mention that Edison is one hero of service whose 
achievements were recognized and honored during his lifetime and that 
once he jokingly remarked that he could “count his medals by the quart." 
Encourage members of the class to describe Thomas Edison’s various inven- 
tions and to tell briefly anytiring they may know about his life and work. 

Explain that this story tells how fifteen-year-old Francis Jehl came to 
work in the Edison laboratory at Menlo Park. Suggest that pupils read 
the story to find out what Francis Jehl learned about Edison as an indi- 
vidual and as an inventor. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Guide discussion after the reading of the story by asking, “How do the 
incidents that are told about give us insight into Edison’s personality? 
What characteristics of Edison were apparent in his actions around the 
laboratory?" Pupils might mention that Edison was a man of few 
words, as shown by the office boy’s comments and Jehl’s first conversa- 
tion with the inventor; that Edison was a keen observer, as indicated by 
what he noticed about the tape on the automatic telegraph; that he had 
unlimited patience, as shown by the fact that he kept working on an idea 
until he succeeded, unmindful of time or effort; that he was absorbed in 
his work, as indicated when he worked long hours himself and forgot 
about the lunch hour for Martin and Francis; that he had a sense of 
humor, as shown in his recording and when experiments were not going 
satisfactorily; and that he was never discouraged, as indicated by Will 
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Carman’s observations and Edison’s own belief that “nothing was ‘too 
hard to do.’ ” 

Then ask, “What was Edison’s attitude toward failure? How did he 
define genius? Wliat is your opinion of his statement?” Explain to pupils 
that another version of this remark is, "Genius is 2 per cent inspiration 
and 98 per cent perspiration.” Ask, “When he started working on the 
electric light, what was the first job that required '98 per cent perspiration’?” 
(He read everything that he could find about how gas lights worked.) 

Have the class find the paragraph in which Martin describes inventing 
and let a pupil read it aloud (page 349, third paragraph) . Then ask, “Are 
there any other jobs like this?” Pupils may mention the work done in 
medical research laboratories and other types of scientific exploration. 

Call attention to Edison’s recitation for the phonograph as told on 
page 352 and let several different pupils read the material aloud for fun, 
interpreting it as they think Edison may have done. 

Tell pupils that Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim, father of Hiram Percy 
Maxim, author of “Springfield or Bust,” worked on the incandescent 
lamp and developed one about the same time Edison invented his. In a 
patent suit Thomas A. Edison proved priority by only a few days. Then 
ask, “How do you think Edison’s fame would have been affected if Maxim 
had won the case?” 

In the discussion bring out that Edison’s incandescent lamp was only one 
achievement and that probably more persons have profited from his 
achievements than from the work of any other single inventor. Ask, “How 
did Edison’s invention of the phonograph help the blind?” Be sure that 
pupils know or learn of the recent development of “talking records” on 
which complete books may be recorded. 

Tell the class that when Edison was 21, he invented a stock ticker 
useful in brokers’ offices; he sold this for $40,000 and started a laboratory 
and a factory. Also mention that George Westinghouse, another great 
American, invented the air brake when he was only 22. Have pupils 
recall the achievements of Hale and Braille at the same age. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Discriminating between shades of meaning ... To check 
pupils’ understanding of some of the words used in this story, ask, “What 
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is a ludicrous storj?” The)' should reply that it is a funny, ridiculous stoi)-, 
Then aslc, “Is a ludicrous story always an amusing story? Is an amusing 
story always a ludicrous story? How do ludicrous and amusing differ in 
meaning?” 

Continue with the following jjairs of words, having members of the 
class explain or illustrate through use in sentences the differences in 
meaning between the words of each pair, Pupils maj' refer to the 
Glossary or a dictionar)' to check the meaning of the words. 

abstractedly— inattentively lemimsce— remember 

mechanism— machine in usty — stale 

dearth— need wry — twisted 

'Think-aud-Do Book . . . Use page 80. 


EXTENDI NC INTERESTS 

Collecting information . . . Some members of the class might 
collect pictures and additional information about Edison, his inventions, 
Menlo Park, or the Edison Museum at Dearborn, Michigan. If any pupil 
has visited the Museum or Henry Ford’s Greenfield \hllagc, a recon- 
struction of an carl)' American town, also at Dearborn, time should be 
allowed for the pupil to tell the class about w'hat he saw. The teacher 
should be sure that the class know's that Edison's original Menlo Park 
laboratory is now a part of Greenfield Village. Pupils w'ho have been to 
the \'illagc ma)' ha\'e stood in the room wliere Francis Jehl first met 
Edison and may have seen Mrs. Jordan’s boarding house where Jehl stayed. 

A few pupils might be interested in compiling a list of some of Edison’s 
better known inventions. Some of this information may be found in 
such enc)'clopcdias as Britannica Junior, Volume 5; Comptons Pictured 
Liu^’clopcdia, Volume 4; The World Book, Volume 5; and The Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, \^olunic 9. 


Sharrng a hoi, by with others . . . Pupils vdio have a stamp col- 
cction should be encouraged to look for interesting stamps printed in 
honor of heroes and heroines of service. These stamps might be brought 
0 school for other members of the class to see. Among those persons 
men boned in tins unit, the follow'ing have been honored by the issuance 
0 lilted States stamps: Nathan Hale (Vi cent, 1926), Jane Addams 
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(10 cent, 1940), Walter Reed (5 cent, 1940), and Thomas Edison (2 cent, 
1929). At this time the class also might like to see the Byrd Antarctic issue 
(3 cent, 1933) and such French stamps as the 1923-26 series of Pasteur, the 
1936-38 series of Pasteur, the 1938 commeiuorative of Pierre and Marie 
Curie, and the 1938 stamp, Blind Man and Radio. 

Extending concepts ... If A PicLorial HisLory of the Movies, by 
Deems Taylor, Marcelcnc Peterson, and Bryant Hale, is available, the 
teacher should show the class the illustrations on pages 2 and 3 of the first 
succcssfrrl film shot by Edison, the first movie studio built by Edison, and 
the Edison Kinetoscopc, which was the first important movie exhibitor. 

To give pupils a sense of the endless progress in mechanical achieve- 
ment ask, “What improvements in Edison’s inventions can you think 
of that have been made in recent years?” This question should start a 
lively discussion of more or lc.ss recent scientific progress in perfecting such 
devices as fluorescent and neon lighting, automatic record changers for 
phonographs, combination radio and phonograph machines, sound tracks 
added to motion pictures, and television. From this discussion pupils 
should gain an understanding of the characteristics of scientific investi- 
gation itself and of the spirit that motivates it. Help them recall the 
viewpoint expressed in “Life Raft,” that “the latest improvement ... is 
not the last improvement, by any means.” 

Creative writing . . • Pupils might be interested in writing .short 
accounts of how Edison’s inventions play a part in their own. daily lives 
or how their own communities have benefited from his contributions 
to humanity. Members of the class who write original material .should 
be given an opportunity to read it aloud to the group. 

Extension reading ... Pupils who enjoyed this story may want 
to read Boy with Edison, by William A. Simonds, and Edison: His Life, 
Plis Work, His Genius, by the same author, from which “Working with 
Edison” was taken. Another book which boys might like is The Boy s 
Life of Edison, by M?illiam Henry Meadoweroft, who was Edison s life- 
long secretary. Those members of the class who arc interested in scientists 
as heroes of service might be referred to Madame Curie, by Eve Curie 
(for mature readers); Dr. George Washington Carver, Scientist, by Shirley 
Graham and George Lipscomb; and America’s Greatest Inventors, by 
John C. Patterson. 
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i PACES 358-359 ► 


WaUe^ Reed 


PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

After reading "Walter Reed” the teacher should refer to the background 
note on pages 494-495 and to suggestions for extending concepts given 
in the last part of this lesson plan for the facts behind the event which 
is dramatized here. 

Reread the poem, noting that while the style and rhythm appear 
similar to those in "Lewis and Clark,” by the same authors, in Unit II 
the tone is much more serious, in keeping with the dangerous and im- 
portant experiments of Walter Reed. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Let pupils discuss what they know about Walter Reed as a hero of 
service and read the background note before they read the poem. After 
the poem has been read, ask, “What is the spirit of the first two stanzas? 
^Vhat picture of Dr. Reed as a man do the poets give in the third 
stanza? Then call attention to the heroic challenge in the last two 
stanzas in which the Benets express appreciation for the type of hero 
Walter Reed represents. 

To help pupils understand the great relief from terror and suffering 
that Reed s discovery made possible, the teacher may want to present 
some of the information given in Extending Concepts. Then ask, “How 
did the poets show they were aware of the great loss of life in various 
parts of the world?” 

Tell the class that Reed has been called a “Hero of Peace” and Stimu- 
late comments as to the appropriateness of such a title. Continue dis- 
cussion by asking whether any other selections in this unit are about 
persons who could be called heroes of peace. 

Mention that Walter Reed once said, “The prayer that has been mine 
for twenty years, that I might be permitted in some way or at some 
time to do something to alleviate human suffering, has been granted.” 
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Conclude the discussion by asking members of the class to explain what 
this quotation tells them about Walter Reed. 

If a copy of Poems for Modern Youth, edited by Adolph Gillis and 
William Rose Bendt, is available, the teacher might at this time read 
the poem “Lines Written after the Discovery by the Author of the 
Germ of Yellow Fever,” by Ronald Ross. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 

Tell pupils that the poem “Walter Reed” should be read in a serious 
manner. While the first two stanzas express fear and despair, the poem 
rapidly gains a hopeful note, beginning in the third stanza. The last 
stanza should he read with the conviction which the poets feel about 
the importance of Reed’s work. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do Book . . . Page 81 of the Think-and-Do Book gives 
the story of the doctor who found a means of preventing smallpox, a 
disease as dangerous as yellow fever. 

Extending concepts . . . Additional information such as the fol- 
lowing may be brought out to help pupils understand the dreadfulness 
of yellow fever and the human struggles involved in conquering the 
disease. During the eighteenth century yellow fever swept across the 
United States in 35 epidemics. In one year 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Philadelphia was wiped out. During another year forty thousand 
deaths from the disease were reported in Brazil. In a period of three years 
twenty-five million Europeans died from this league. 

The first persons in the Reed experiment to be bitten by mosquitoes 
which had previously bitten yellow fever patients were two young doctors, 
James Carroll and Jesse Lazear. Dr, Lazear died. Then Walter Reed 
called for other volunteers. This time two young soldiers, John R. Kis- 
singer and John J. Moran, were the first to offer themselves. Dr. Reed 
warned them of the grave risks and told them each would receive a sum 
of money for the experimentation. Both men agreed to the experiment, 
hut only upon the condition that there be no reward. Dr. Reed, touched 
by their generosity and heroism, rose and said, “Gentlemen, I salute you!’' 
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jVfemorial«i to Rccd . . . Members of the class may know some of 
the ways Walter Reed has been honored for his work in reducing human 
suEcring. Among these are; building of the Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D. C.; restoration of his birthplace near Gloucester Vir 
ginia; publication of the Eve-ceiit commemorative stamp issued in 1940 
in his honor; and burial in Arlington Cemetery, Washington, D C 
where his monument is inscribed: "He gave to man control over that 
dreadful scourge, yellow fever.” 

Developing liistorical interest . . . Encourage pupils who are 
interested in history to look up the story of the Panama Canal in an 
encyclopedia or some other reference book. Have them report their findings 
to the class, noting in particular the importance of controlling yellow 
fever and the precautions that were taken to do so. Lead them to 
speculate on the significance to America and to the world of Reed’s fight 
against Yellow Jack. ^ 

< PAGES 360-372 ► 


oj j[l€U>A4Z<I^O^ 

PREPARING FOR READING 

To prepare pupils for reading this selection, have them note the title of 
the stor 5 '. Encourage them to recall another story about a doctor which 
the)Hmve already read m Paths and Pathttnoers. They should mention 
aviois of Oregon ’ m Unit IT. Stimulate discussion of Oregon's need 
PoiH f 1 I"' Whitman’s reception there, 

medicr ""n f '’r ® badly lacking in 

Then tell the class that "The Doctor of Labrador” is a story about a 

in rtl T to help 

p oplt an isolated community. Suggest that they read the background 

n page 95 and then read the story for an exciting account of a 
dangerous incident in Dr, Grenfell’s career. ® 
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EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

When pupils have read the story, ask, “How did the Labrador fisher- 
men feel about the arrival of Dr. Grenfell? How did their attitude differ 
from that of the Indians, trappers, and hunters in ‘Saviors of Oregon’?” 
Pupils should point out that in place of hostility, the doctor was met 
with curiosity and an eagerness for any kind of medical aid. 

Have a member of the class locate Labrador on a map of North 
America. Lead pupils to compare its climate with the climate where ' 
they live. Ask the class why this region is out of touch with other parts of 
the world. (The climate is so cold and ice is so abundant that few people 
venture to visit Labrador.) 

Then ask, “What does this tell you about the character of Dr. Gren- 
fell?” Pupils should note that he was a man of real courage and high 
purpose. Then center attention on how the story brings out these 
qualities by asking, “How did he react when he realized the difficulties 
of the trip to the little boy’s home? Why do yon think he made his 
decision to attempt to cross the bay on the ice?” Lead pupils to con- 
sider the significance of Grenfell s actions when he was faced with a 
choice between his personal safety and that of the sick child, then ask 
what other persons described in this unit exhibited similar qualities. 
They should point out that Nathan Hale valued his country’s welfare 
above his own and that Walter Reed endangered his own life to find 
a cure that would save the lives of thousands of others. 

Continue discussion by asking how the doctor showed ingenuity in 
kcepiirg himself alive in the bitter cold. Pupils should recall that he 
used his sealskin boots to shield his back from the wind, that he used 
the thick fur of the dogs to keep from freezing, and that he protected 
his feet with rope from the dogs’ harnesses. Other examples that might 
be cited are: using the cocker spaniel to make the other dogs move to a 
larger piece of ice and rigging up a flag to wave. 

Ask, “Do you think Grenfell was justified in killing Moody, Watch, 
and Spy?” The teacher should respect pupils’ feelings, since there will 
probably be a highly personal reaction to this question. However, she 
might point out that the doctor said he would freeze within an hour 
if he did not have their skins. Encourage pupils to recall another story m 
the book in which men thought they would har-e to choose between their 
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own lives and the lives of their dogs (“A Dog Named Spike”). Ask how 
the men on Byrd’s expedition felt about killing the huskies and bring 
out how they dreaded it, feeling, as they did, that the dogs were among 
their finest friends. Then see if boys and girls can cite any other cases 
in which animals’ lives were spent to save the lives of men or where one 
life was lost to save others. 

Next ask, “What were Dr. Grenfell’s reflections about his life when 
he thought he was in danger of losing it? What do they tell you about 
him as a person?” Lead the boys and girls to note that he never thought 
of himself, but rather of the work that was still undone in making life 
better for the people of Labrador. Then ask how, on the other hand, 
the people of Labrador felt about him. Pupils should point out that the 
men who found him were deeply concerned over his safety, braving the 
treacherous ice to rescue him, and tliat their relief at finding the doctor 
alive was as sincere as his relief at being found. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Recognizing the effect of accent ... To extend ability to 
understand the effect of accent on the pronunciations and the meanings 
of words, have pupils turn to page 513 in the Glossary and notice the two 
pronunciations and the two meanings for the word escort. Then write the 
following sentences on the blackboard: 

An escort of officials accompanied Lincoln to Gettysburg. 

Seeing-eye dogs learn to escort their masters. 

Have pupils read the sentences, pronounce the boldface words, and 
explain the meaning of each. Write the next tWo pairs of sentences on 
the blackboard and follow the same procedure, having pupils use the 
Glossary or a dictionary. 

The modern world feels the imprint of Edison’s achievements. 

His devotion to his work seems to imprint itself on the mind of the reader. 

It wasn’t easy to convert McHake to the use of the airplane in his business. 
Lobdell seemed to be Maxim's only convert as to the usefulness of the 
motor- tricycle. 

Then write these words on the blackboard: desert, conduct, incense, 
incline and convict. Ask pupils to write their own pairs of sentences 
or each word, mark the accent in each of the underlined words, and be 
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ready to explain the meaning of these words to the class. Suggest that 
nupils refer freely to the dictionary to check their ideas. 

^ If the group has studied parts of speech, some members of the class 
may point out that in the underlined words used in these sentences the 
accent is on the first syllable when the word is a noun, on the second 
syllable when it is used as a verb. 

Think-and-Do Book ... Use pages 82 and 83. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Preparing reports . . . Pupils who are interested in learning more 
about Dr. Grenfell might look him up in an encyclopedia or other refer- 
ence book. If a copy of The National Geographic Magazine for July 
1941 is available, they may wish to use the article “Newfoundland, North 
Atlantic Rampart” for pictures of the Grenfell Mission wharf, Hospital, 
and Children’s Home. Pupils may report their findings to the class. 

Extension reading . . . The following books are recommended; 
Adrift on an Ice-Pan, by Sir Wilfred Grenfell; Story of Grenfell of the 
Labrador; a Boys’ Life of Wilfred T. Grenfell, by Dillon Wallace; Clara 
Barton, by Mildred Pace; and The First Woman Doctor, by Rachel Baker. 

i PAGES 37 3 - 3 84 ► 


PREPARING FOR READING 

Interest in reading this story and readiness to enter into the spirit of it 
may be developed by directing attention to the title and to the pictures 
on pages 373, 377, and 381. Ask, “What kind of work did you think 
Jane Addams did?” If pupils do not know the term “social worker,” 
introduce it at this time. 

Have the class read the background note on page 497 to find out how 
Jane Addams and Dr. Grenfell were alike. Then suggest that pupils read 
the story to learn how Jane Addams made her life one of service to others. 
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EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

In the discussion of how Jane Adclanis made her life one of service to 
humanity ask, "In what four ways was Miss Addams a jaioneer in help- 
ing people?” In response, pupils may point out that she pioneered by 
opening Hull House as a social center for the neighborhood, by beginning 
the day nursery, by working for the passage of child labor laws, and by 
fostering the belief that nations could achieve world peace. Then en- 
courage pupils to recount the interesting aspects of each of her four 
efforts to improve the opportunities of others. Comments might center 
around the advantages and disadvantages she encountered because she 
came from a wealthy family, the influences that led her to decide upon 
her lifework, the effect of her background of reading upon Irer view- 
points, and the manner in which she met criticism at the time of World 
War I. 

Have a meinhcr of the class compute Jane Addams’ age in 1882 when 
she decided upon her career (.she was born in 1860) and let pupils com- 
pare her age with the ages of Nathan Hale and Louis Braille when they 
made contributions to the world. Let the group discuss the question, 
“Do you think young people in their early twenties today do or should 
feel responsible for improi'ing the world? Why or why not?” 

Tlicn ask, “What is the distinction made between ‘service of beauty’ 
and ‘beauty of service’ in the selection?” 

To encourage personal reactions to this story, ask, “Why do you think 
Jane Addams was afraid when she began her new work? If she were our 
contemporary, in what cause or causes do yon suppose she w'Onld be 
interested? What do you consider the highest tribute ever paid to Jane 
Addams? Which type of hero of service does the world need most now? 
Why?” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Adapting definitions to context . . . fn interpreting sentence 
meanings the reader often mentally rephrases in his owm words what the 
author has said. This may involve mentally substituting one word for 
another, changing words and transposing the order of others to simplify 
the language, or completely' paraphrasing a sentence to express the ideas 
in familiar language patterns. This type of thinking involves the same 
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general skills tlrat have been introduced in this Guidebook in specific 
exercises based on the dictionary. (See pages 137 and 143-144.) This lesson 
is designed, therefore, to make practical application of these same skills in 
reading and to check on the pupil’s ability to express clearly in his own 
words the ideas set forth by the author. 

First ask pupils to turn to page 373 of the text and reread silently the 
paragraph beginning “Just beyond the omnibus . . and ending on page 
374 with “ . . already unfit to eat.’’’ Then say, “As we read, we often 

mentally rephrase in our own words what the author has said. We may 
just substitute one word for another or we may reword an entire sentence. 
For example, let’s look at the first sentence, 'Just beyond the omnibus, 
a huckster’s truck had stopped at the curbstone.’ Flow might you say this 
sentence, using other words for otitiTihiiSj huchstCT s, cuvhstOTiGy and still 
keep the meaning of the author’s original sentence?’’ Pupils may respond 
with something similar to “Just beyond the bus, a peddler’s truck had 
stopped along the side of the street.” Continue with the other sentences 
in the paragraph, asking children to restate the sentence without using 
such words as; rabble, tattered, haggard, haggling, decayed, auctioning, 
bidder, possessor, devour, filthy, fortunate, companions, etc, Various 
members of the class should be given an opportunity to reword each 
sentence, and the Glossary and a dictionary may be consulted if there 
is any doubt as to word meanings. 

Have pupils turn to page 376 and continue in the same manner with 
the paragraph beginning “In order to put her ideas into practice. . . . 

Thiuk-anil-Do Hook . . . Use pages 84, 85, and 86. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Extending concepts • . • Discuss with pupils some of the reasons 
why the sources for biographical material about men and women of today 
are much richer than ever before; e.g., moving pictures with sound effects 
are preserving more accurately for us the personality, the voice, and the 
general appearance of famous people; radio broadcasts of their speeches 
are being recorded and preserved. 

Sharing information ... If some pupils in the class are especially' 
interested in how Jane Addams' work has been carried on since her death, 
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encourage them to gather information about Hull House as it is today. 
Other pupils might like to find out how the Nobel prizes originated, the 
achievements for which prizes are awarded, and how the winners are 
selected. Time should be allowed for both groups to share their informa- 
tion with their classmates. 

Extension reading ... To those pupils who would like to know 
more about Jane Addams the following books might be suggested: Jane 
Addams of Hull House, by Winifred Esther Wise; Twenty Years at Hull 
Home, by Jane Addams (for mature readers); and for those whose read- 
ing ability is at fourth- or fifth-grade level Jane Addams, Little Lame Girl, 
by Jean Wagoner. Books which contain chapters about Miss Addams 
are: Twenty Modern Americans, by Alice Cecilia Cooper and Charles A. 
Palmer; Heroines of Modern Progress, by Elmer C. Adams and W. D. 
Foster; and When I Was a Girl, edited by Helen Ferris. Girls might 
enjoy reading Living Biographies of Famous Women, by Henry Thomas 
and Dana Lee Thomas, from which the selection “J^^e Addams” was 
taken. Biographical sketches of workers for mankind of other nationalities 
may be found in Saints and Rebels, by Eloise Lownsbery. 

EXTENDING THE UNIT THEME 

Discassing biographies . . . Encourage pupils to discuss some of 
the interesting biographies they have been reading. As the various books 
are discussed, the teacher might write the titles and the names of the 
authors on>the blackboard. Informal discussion of these biographies may 
be supplemented by having volunteers give brief book reviews. Preferably, 
any review should consist of a pupil’s honest appraisal of a book together 
with a few sentences indicating why the subject of the biography was 
an interesting and important person. The teacher may then suggest 
making a list of good biographies to be posted on the bulletin board. 

Extending concepts . . . Give pupils opportunity to discuss the 
qualities common to all the heroes of service mentioned in this unit; i.e., 
courage, tenacity of purpose, unselfishness, etc. 

'Tlren ask. Have you ever known personally someone whom you con- 
sider a hero of service?” Encourage members of the class to discuss the 
contributions of such people. 
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Pages 245-264 of this Guidebook 

Unit VIII of Paths and Pathfinders . . . 



J^mousjBook 

J^ienas 


Favorite book characters . . . that no youngster should 

fail to meet — ^Tom Sawyer, Rip Van Winkle, John Cilpm, Gulliver, 
and others— are included in this unit. These book friend^ will be a 
source of pleasure to boys and girls of today just as they have been 
to countless others who have met them in years gone by. 

Pervading all the stories, regardless of author or period in which 
written, is a rich and often rollicking vein of humor that cannot 
fail to delight young readers. They will be as amused by the legend 
of the wife who was worth her weight in silver in "The Pine-Tree 
Shillings” as were the children to whom the story was first told. 
The good-natured mischief of Tom Sawyer in Tom and the Pain- 
Killer” will be readily understood and thoroughly enjoyed! And, 
as always, children will be intrigued and amused by the exaggera- 
tions and the imaginary situations embodied in "Rip Van Winkle 
and "A Voyage to Lilliput.” 
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The poems in the unit, too. are those that have given pleasure to 
generations of readers. The whimsy in the poem “A Tragic Story,” 
the madcap ride of a dignified citizen in “John Gilpin,” and the 
servant's hilarious reaction in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “Height of 
the Ridiculous’’ should further convince boys and girls that poems 
can indeed be fun ! 

INTRODUCING THE UNIT THEME 

Have pupils turn to the table of contents and read the titles of the 
stories in this unit. Then point out the names of the authors and tell 
pupils that these tales of fun and fancy arc well-known selections by 
famous authors. Members of the class should be encouraged to mention 
any of the authors with whom they arc familiar and to tell anything 
they may know about the authors or their writings. Ask pupils if any 
of tire names are familiar to them in some other way than as an author, 
{While they may not have heard of Oliver Wendell Holmes as a writer, 
they may have heard of his son and namesake, one of onr best known 
justices of the Supreme Court.) 

Before initiating the unit, the teacher should make ar ailablc copies 
of other stories by the same or other well-known authors. T'hesc may 
include such hooks as Huckleberry Finn and The Prince and the Pauper, 
by Mark Twain, or any of the works of Loui.sa May Alcott. Copies of 
biographies of the authors sliould be available for reference. 

< PACE^ 386-39 1 ► 


SUilUfu^ 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Ask pupils to turn to page 386 and look at the picture at the top of the 
page, Ask, What docs the man in the picture appear to be doing?” 
Elicit that he is telling a story and that “The Pine-Tree Shillings” is 

doubtless the story that Grandfather— the white-haired man — is telling 
tlie children. 
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Suggest to the pupils that they may have enjoyed hearing their own 
grandfathers, or other relatives, tell stories, both true and imaginary, 
about their lives or about people they knew. Encourage members of the 
class to recount some of their favorite family tales and perhaps tell some- 
thing about the person who told the story. Other pupils may discuss 
whether they think the incidents related really happened or whether the 
storyteller elaborated on the truth for the sake of a good yarn. 

Next ask the class to turn to page 499 and read the background note. 
Then suggest that they read this story to find out what Grandfather had 
to tell about the pine-tree shillings. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the pupils has'e read the story, ask them whether or not they think 
Grandfather made up the story. Ask one or two members of the class to 
look up Samuel Sewell in an encyclopedia or some other reference book, 
.suggesting that the more common spelling of his name is Sewall. Others 
may look up Captain John Hull. The necessary reference books should 
be readily as'ailable so that pupils may quickly locate the material. Have 
them read their findings aloud and then ask pupils if they have changed 
their opinions on whether the story is true or fanciful. Lead them to 
conclude that the story is about real people and that some of the facts 
arc true, but that Grandfather probably wove most of the yarn from his 
imagination for the amusement of the children. 

Stimulate discussion of the story plot by asking, "Why was Captain 
John Hull to ha\’C one .shilling out of every twenty nranufactured? Did 
the court fed that this would he too large a sum? AVhy or why not?” 
Bring out that the story takes place when the American colonies were 
just beginning to trade with inoiiey^ instead of with goods and that the 
court did not anticipate how much money would ermntually be needed. 
Ask the class to point out other details which show that the storj' took 
place in early colonial America. T’hcy might mention that English names 
were still used for coins made in America (shillings, sixpences, three- 
pences); the settlers bartered with the Indians; people brought silver 
buckles and silver sword hilts to be coined; the settlers were Puritans; 
Captain Hull kept his money in a chest instead of in a bank. 

Next ask members of tbc class what incident in the story seemed 
funniest to them. Then lead them to note the manner in which Hawthorne 
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described Betsey; e.g„ “a fine, hearty damsel, by no means so slender as 
some young ladies of our own days (page 388), you 11 find her a heavy 
burden enough,” “loohed like a full-blown peony” (page 389). Ask, “In 
these phrases what is the author implying about Betsey that he does not 
definitely state?” (She is exceedingly plump!) Direct attention to the 
last paragraph on page 391 and ask pupils if they agree with Clara. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Discriminating between shades of meaning ... To check 
pupils’ understanding of words used in this story, ask, "What is a yenerable 
friend?” They should reply that it is a friend who is highly reverenced. 
Then ask, "Is a venerable friend always a respected friend? Is a respected 
friend always a venerable friend? How do the words venerable and re- 
spected differ in meaning?” 

Continue with the following pairs of words, having members of the 
class explain or illustrate through use in sentences the differences in 
meaning between the words of each pair. Pupils may refer to the Glossary 
or dictionary, if necessary, to check the meaning of words. 

authentic— accurate buccaneer — robber 

specie— money Puritan— pilgrim 

quintal— one hundred pounds receptacle— chest 

Making comparisons , . . Remind pupils that “The Three Golden 
Apples” was also written by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Ask, “In what ways 
are these stories similar?” Pupils should mention that both stories are 
light-hearted and humorous. Tlien ask, “How do they differ?” Elicit 
that the story of Plercules is one of pure fancy, but that the story of the 
pine-tree shillings is about real people and may be partly true. 

Xbink-and-Do Book . . . Use page 87. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Sharing hobbies with others . . . Pupils who collect coins may 
be interested in bringing to class those which would be particularly appro- 
priate to this story. They may have such English coins as the shilling, 
threepence, or sixpence; or possibly American coins of an early date. 
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Creative writing . . . The stories related by pupils in preparing 
for reading may serve as the basis for writing anecdotes. 

Extension reading . . . Suggest that pupils who liked this story 
may want to read more of the book Grandfather’s Chair and Biographical 
Stories, from which it was taken. They will also find other stories by 
Hawthorne in his Tanglewood Tales. A biography of Hawthorne that 
seventh-graders will like is Romantic Rebel: The Story of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, by Flildegarde Hawthorne, his granddaughter. For other 
suggestions refer to page 507 of the Bibliography. 

i PAGES 392-393 ► 


1 ^ StiyUf. 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

The type of humor found in this poem is mainly satirical, although 
slightly slapstick, and the teacher should keep this in mind as she reads 
the poem in preparation for presenting it to the class. 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Ask pupils to turn to pages 392 and 393 and look at the pictures to establish 
the oriental setting. Explain that the picture shows “a sage in days of 
yore and clarify the meanings of the words sage and yore. 

After the silent reading, ask pupils whether they think the author has 
chosen an appropriate title for tire poem. Ask, “Is this story tragic in 
the usual meaning of the word?” Lead pupils to conclude that the 
author means the opposite of what he says when he calls this “A Tragic 
Story.'’ Then tell the pupils that this type of humor is called satire. Ask 
them if they think the author means that the man in this poem is wise. 
Elicit that he is not wise but rather very foolish and that this is another 
example of satire. 

Next point out to the class that the first three lines of each stanza rhyme 
with each other, but that the last line is always different. Lead the class 
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to note that the first three lines tell the story of the sage’s problem and 
how he tried to solve it and that in the last line the poet always 
emphasizes the fact that the pigtail still hung behind, in spite of all the 
sage’s efforts. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 

"A Tragic Story” merits a lively and somewhat dramatic oral interpre- 
tation. Boys and girls will have fun fitting the livel)' movement of the 
rhythm to the moclc-tragic tone of the poem. Each stanza might be read 
in the manner of telling an exciting story, with the fourth line furnishing 
the dramatic climax. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Preparing a biography . . . Remind pupils that William Thack- 
eray is a famous satirical writer and novelist and suggest that members 
of the class might look up his biography in an encyclopedia or some other 
reference book and make a brief report. 

Enjoying poetry . . . Pupils may enjoy such other poems by Thack- 
eray as "The King of Yvetot,” which he adapted from a French poem bj’ 
Pierre Jean dc Berangcr, and “Tlic Minaret Bells,” both of which may 
be found in Rainbo^v in the Sky. They may also like to hear “Little 
Dillee,” a nonsense poem written by Thackeray in the same vein as “A 
Iragic Story” and found in The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. 

< PACES 394-399 ► 


GM(lt tlie> PcU4t-K.ille^ 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Many of the pupils will probably consider Tom Sawyer an old friend. 
Those who particularly like Mark ’Twain’s story about him might tell 
otier members of the class briefly what kind of boy he was and why they 

r,V^ might also mention who Becky Thatcher was and how 

J om felt about her. 
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Next ask the class if they know about any other Mark Twain characters. 
Elicit that Huckleberry Finn and his scrapes are as well known and 
well-liked as the stories of Tom Sawyer. Pupils will probably be interested 
to know that the author, whose real name was Samuel Clemens, based 
many of his stories on incidents from his own boyhood. 

Then have the class read the background note on page 500 and sug- 
oest that they read the story to find out what trouble Tom was in this 
time and how he got out of it. 


EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

Initiate discussion by asking, “What brought on all of Tom's troubles in 
‘Tom and the Pain-Killer’?” Elicit that he had become so dejected over 
Becky Thatcher’s illness that his aunt thought he was sick and that some- 
thing should be done about it. Next ask, "How did Tom finally escape 
his troubles? How did you feel toward Aunt Polly? Do you think she 
meant to hurt Tom?” A member of the class might read aloud the 
characterization of her on page 395 to show how she was “infatuated 
with patent medicines.” 'Fhen ask pupils how Aunt Polly felt when 
she saw what the pain-killer did to the cat. Lead them to point out that 
she felt a “pang of remorse” (page 399) and that in the end she relented 

and let Tom stop taking the medicine. 

Ask, “What was Tom doing when Peter the cat happened to come 
along? Why do you think Tom fed the pain-killer to the cat?” 

Continue discussion hy a.sking, “How does the author show that i om 
was not really sick?” . Lead them to point out his quick recovery when 
exposed to the pain-killer. Then ask, “On the other hand, how docs 
Mark Twain let the reader know that Tom was in great mental distress?” 
Elicit that the author says on page 394 that “He no longer took an interest 
in war, nor even in piracy” — the tw'O things which ordinarily interested 
Tom the most. 

Mention that, as in tlawthorne’s works, much of the sparkle of Mark 
Twain’s stories results from his way of cxprc.ssing his ideas. Ask, How 
docs the author describe Tom’s reaction to the pain-killer?” (“The boy 
could not have .shown a wilder, heartier interest if she hacl built a fire 
under him.”) Then ask, “HoW' do you think the medicine made Tom 
feel?” Pupils should mention that he probably felt as though he were 
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on fire inside. Suggest that Mark Twain, however, used a more humorous 
way to tell the reader how the pain-killer tasted. 

Then say, "How does 'the author describe Peter’s reaction to the 
medicine?” ("Peter . . . delivered a war whoop . . . pranced around, in a 
frenzy of enjoyment ... his voice proclaiming his unappeasable happi- 
ness,” page 397). Ask the class if they think Peter was jumping around 
from enjoyment of the pain-killer. Elicit that he was prancing not from 
joy, but from pain. Suggest that this is a type of humor in which the 
author means the opposite of what he says and pretends to be serious 
about something that is funny. 

Lead pupils to mention other passages or phrases which especially 
amused them. In each case, they should tell why they think the passage 
or phrase is funny. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Interpreting illnstrative sentences ... To increase pupils' 
awareness of how the illustrative sentences in a glossary or dictionary can 
aid them in getting the meaning of an unfamiliar word, write the following 
sentences from the story on the blackboard, underlining the words printed 
in boldface. The page numbers are included for the convenience of the 
teacher. 

"The old lady was bending down, Tom watching with interest emphasized 
by anxiety.’' (page 399) 

"Tom winced, and dropped his eyes." (page 399) 

“Tom looked up in her face with just a perceptible twinkle peeping 
through his gravity.” (page 399) 

Ask pupils to find in the Glossary each of the underlined words. After 
each word has been located, encourage discussion about the meaning 
that is appropriate to the context above and about how the illustrative 
sentence in the Glossary enriches this meaning. 

Then write the following words on the blackboard: distraction, windfall, 
apprehensive, telltale, valance. Ask pupils to look up each word in the 
Glossary and then write an explanatory sentence to enrich further one 
of the meanings given there. When pupils finish, ask them to read aloud 
their illustrative sentences and to evaluate the contributions of their 
classmates. 
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Noting illustrations ... To further pupils’ appreciation of the illus- 
trations of this story have them turn to the picture on page 394. Ask 
for volunteers to describe briefly what incident this picture portrays. Then 
ask “How does the illustration add to the reader’s enjoyment of this 
incident?” Pupils should note Aunt Polly’s determined expression and 
Tom’s dejected air. Continue with the picture on page 396, centering 
attention on how pleased Aunt Polly looks and how startled Tom is. 

Then have the pupils turn to the picture on page 398 and ask them to 
point out details which add to the fun of the story. This time they 
should see Aunt Polly’s expression of consternation and Tom’s glee. Ask 
them, “How can you tell that the cat is almost bouncing in reaction to 
the pain-killer?” Lead them to note how the artist has shown the cat’s 
wild prancings around the room. Ask pupils to enumerate other details 
which add to the story. Encourage them to note the large portrait hang- 
ing on the wall in the background and lead them to comment on the 
expression on the man’s face, bringing out the fact that the artist has 
humorously made him look astonished. 

Think-aud-Do Book ... Use page 88. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Baking a bibliography ... A committee might be anointed to 
compile a bibliography of available stories about Mark Twain’s life. The 
pupils might follow this simple form; 

Bolton, Mrs. S. K. Famous American Authors, pp. 270-285. 

Paine, A. B. Boys’ Life of Mark Twain. 

Proudfit, Mrs. I. B. River-Boy. 

Raymond, C. H. Story-Lives of Master Writers, pp. 296-314. 

The completed bibliography should be placed on the bulletin board, 
and some of the books listed should he arranged on the reading table. 

Extension reading . . . Many pupils may be interested in reading 
such Mark Twain books as Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, and The Prince and the Pauper. Superior readers who 
like short stories may read “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County,” also by Mark Twain, which may be fourid in Representative 
American Short Stories. 
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i PAGES 400- 409 ► 


^a/ut QilfUn 


preparing to present the poem 

This selection is a merry one— and the teacher or pupil needs only to read 
it to catch the spirit of fun and be amused and entertained by the ridicu- 
lousness of the madcap ride. The subtle characterization of John Gilpin 
and of his wife is a point which should be noted in preparing to teach 
this poem. The humor of the situation lies in their personalities as well 
as ill the good citizen's wild ride. The teacher should read the poem 
aloud to herself until she is sure that in her own oral presentation the 
singsong rhythm does not gallop away with the story. 

The pupils may find some of the words and phrases difhcnlt to under- 
stand. The teacher should be prepared to explain those which are im- 
portant to the story, but the fun of tlie iroenr should never be lost in 
minor details. 


PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Tell pupils that this poem is about how a respectable citizen was made 
to look vet} ridiculous by a horse. Mention that it was written in the 
eighteenth century and that some of the words may be unfamiliar to us. 
Explain that eke in the first stanza means likewise and that on page d03 
it means also. Clarify the meaning of such other words and phrases as; 
trainband (citizen-soldier outfit), spouse (wife or husband), chaise (car- 
riage), calender (person who is in the business of pressing cloth or paper), 
saddletree (the frame of a saddle), curling ear (handle of jug), galled 
(chafed), reeking (steaming), tarr)’ (delay), bootless (useless). 

I’hcn suggest that the poem tells about a holiday which John Gilpin 
and his family took and ask pupils to read to find out how the head of 
the household spent his day. 

After the silent reading ask, “What sort of irran was John Gilpin?” 
Elicit that he was a rather stout individual who considered himself a 
respectable and dignified businessman but that he was certainly not a 
good horseman, Encourage pupils to comment on how ridiculous he 
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looked when he was helplessly clutching the horse as it ran faster and 
faster. Ask, How did John Giljrin react to this treatment by the horse? 
Was he ill-tempered?” Pupils should note that he had a sense of humor 
and that he could still make a joke about the ride when he arrived at 
his friend’s house in Edmonton. Mention that John Gilpin’s wife was an 
enjoyable character, too, and ask puirils to describe the kind of person 
she was. Point out that she had the chaise brought up three doors away 
so that the neighbors wouldn’t think her proud. 

To promote recall of the details of the ride, a.sk members of the class to 
mention the incidents which they thought were the most fun. They will 
probably bring out such things as the gradual speeding up of the horse 
to a gallop, the blowing away of John’s hat and wig, the mistake of the 
tollmen in thinking John was in a race, the breaking of the wine bottles, 
and the scattering of the wash at Edmonton. 

Point out the inverted order of the words in the last stanza on page 
403 and ask 2 rupils to state the main idea here, rearranging the order of 
words to do it. Their responses should be somewhat like this; 

His horse, which had never been 
Handled in that way before. 

Wondered more and more 
What thing had gotten on his back. 

Lead pupils to note that a number of stanzas arc written in this fashion 
so that the rhythm will not be broken. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 

To make the rhythm enhance the story without running away with it, 
warn pupils that the horse may run away with them just as it did with 
John Gilpin. Then read the following stanza aloud and beat out the 
galloping, singsong rhythm. 

So, Fair and softly,’ John he cried; 

But John he cried in vain; 

1 hat trot became a gallop soon, 

y ' 

In spite of curb and rein.” 
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Tell the pupils that they should avoid emphasizing the rigid regularity 
of the rhythm. Suggest that they read the poem instead in a conversational 
tone and mate the lines tell a story in spite of the hoofbeats. Illustrate 
by rereading the above stanza to them aloud, bringing out the meaning 
rather than the rhythm. Pupils may read the poem aloud in round-robin 
style— each reading one or two stanzas. Remind them that they can add 
to the humor and fun of hearing the story by avoiding a too monotonous 
rhythm and by noting runover lines. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Think-and-Do Book . . . Page 89 of the Think-and-Do Book serves 
to highlight words and expressions found in the poem “John Gilpin” but 
not commonly used in everyday conversation or writing. 

Extension reading . . . Pupils may read the following poems by 
William Cowper: “The Nightingale and the Glow-Worm,” from Rainbow 
in the Sky; “Epitaph on a Hare,” “Tlie Snail," “The Cricket," and “The 
Jackdaw,” all from The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. Boys and 
girls should read these poems “just for fun” rather than for purposes 
of analysis. 

•(PAGES 41 0-432 ► 


Rip> Van Winkle, 

PREPARING FOR READING 

Most pupils will be familiar with the story of Rip Van Winkle in one 
version or another. They may not realize, however, that the Catskill 
Mountains really do exist. Plave a pupil point out their location on a 
map of the United States. Mention that at the time of the story they 
were rather remote and inaccessible; point out that this part of the country 
was first settled by the Dutch and that all the story characters are Dutch. 

Ask the class to read the note on page 501 to find out how the author 
acquired his background for this stoiy. 
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To set the mood for interpreting this legend, tell pupils that in his book 
The Sketch Book, Washington Irving used the fictitious character of 
Diedtich Knickerbocker to tell the tale of Rip Van Winkle. Then say, 
“Tire locale of the story is the Catskill Mountains, and the inhabitants 
of that region seemed to readily believe the tales that were told about 
the strange happenings that occurred in the mountains. Knickerbocker 
says in a note that follows the story that he himself once met Rip and 
found the old man so rational that no honesst person could refuse to 
believe him.” Suggest that as the boys and girls read the story, they 
decide whether they believe the tale of Rip Van Winkle. 


EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

After the silent reading of the story ask, “When you read this story, 
did you find yourself almost believing it? Do you think Washington 
Irving was trying to make you believe it?” Ask pupils to give reasons for 
their answers, As the details of the story are discussed, bring out how 
the author creates an illusion of reality and implies that the story is and 
should be accepted as the truth. 

To develop this point, ask, “How does the author make Rip seem 
like a teal person? Do you think it logical that of all the men in the 
village he should be the one to sleep for twenty years?” Elicit that Wash- 
ington Irving characterized Rip very clearly as a simple, good-natured 
fellow, amiable and popular, but with an aversion to work. Point out 
how Rip would let the children play all kinds of tricks on him, that he 
would fish all day for nothing, and that he found it impossible to keep his 
farm in order. Then ask, “How was Rip provoked into wandering oft?” 
Pupils should point out that Dame Van Winkle was both sharp-tempered 
and sharp-tongued and that she never ceased berating Rip for his idle- 
ness. Ask, “Why does this particular village seem an appropriate setting 
for the story?” Pupils should mention that the village was a very sleepy 
little town, out of touch with the affairs of the world. 

Continue discussion by mentioning that the author knew the Hudson 
River country very well and that he pictured it vividly in Rip Van 
Winkle.” Ask pupils to recall the setting of the story. Elicit that the 
author dejeribes the scene as one of rich woodlands and lovely, rugged 
glens, with the majestic Hudson River in the distance. They may also 
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point out that the mountains had a magic quality, seeming to vary in 
color and shape with every change in the weather. 

Next ask, “What is the supernatural element ot the story? Pupils 
should mention the little men in the mountains. Ask for descriptions of 
these creatures, bringing out that they were somewhat like elves, but silent 
and grave and peculiar in their expressions and actions. Recall Rip’s 
personality by asking, “If you had been in Rip’s place, would you have 
followed the dwarfs and drunk their beverage?” Allow for differences of 
opinion in the answers, but elicit that Rip was too easy-going to be wary. 

Encourage comment on the ending of the story by asking, “How do 
you suppose Rip felt when he realized that he had been gone twenty 
years? What did the people think when he told about the strange men 
on the mountain?” Bring out that at first the villagers did not believe 
Rip, but later they learned from an old inhabitant that the mountains 
had always been haunted. Then ask members of the class to tell whether 
or not they think the old man was right. 

EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Identifying figurative language ... To strengthen pupils’ un- 
derstanding and appreciation of figurative language, give them the literal 
meaning of an expression and have them find “how the author said it.” 
For example, mention that Rip was often scolded by his wife and then 
have them find the expression the author used on page 411 to tell that 
he was dominated by his wife (“an obedient, henpecked husband”) . Then 
have them find the exprcssioirs used to convey the ideas listed in the left- 
hand column hclow. The teacher may write these ideas on the blackboard, 
together with the page numbers on which they appear. The pupils 
should find the expression the author used to convey each of these ideas. 
For the convenience of the teacher the correct responses are given in 
parentheses. 

easy'-going, happy natures (p^B^ (“well-oiled dispositions”) 

meek and guilty manner (page 414) (“gallows air”) 

small, round eyes, close together (page 419} (“piggish eyes”) 
high, glistening white hat (page 419) (“sugar-loaf hat”) 
bubbling, rushing water (page 422) (“feathery foam”) 

sleepy, peaceful quiet (page 425) ("drowsy tranquillity”) 

a woman’s ruling of the home (page 432) (“petticoat government”) 
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JVoting cause-effect vclationships . . . Place on the blackboard 
the following unfinished sentences and ask pupils to complete each 
sentence by giving an effect of the cause stated. Pupils may have more 
than one suggestion for each sentence. 

Because Kip Van Winkle was meek and agreeable, he 

Because the village was hard to reach, people 

After Kip drank the beverage, he 

When Rip awoke to find his limbs stiff, he thought 

Because Kip had been gone so long, he did not know that 

When Kip disappeared so suddenly from the village, people thought 
that he 

Encourage discussion about the various suggestions offered for completing 
each sentence and be sure that in the light of the story, each might be 
an effect of the cause stated. 

Thiuk-aml-Do Book. . . .Use pages 90 and 91. 

EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Preparing dramatizations . . . The class might be divided into 
groups to plan and prepare dramatizations of some of the stories in this 
unit. Pupils should understand that time for presenting these drama- 
tizations will be set aside at the close of the unit. 

An interesting way of presenting “Rip Van Winkle” on the stage is in 
a puppet jrlay. There is an excellent adaptation of the story for a puppet 
show in Little Plays for Everybody, by Anne Sanford. 

Creative art ... To help pupils further visualize the setting, char- 
acters, and action of this story, ask, “If you were going to draw or paint a 
picture based on this story, what would you show in it?” The answers to 
this should be both varied and interesting. Some pupils will want to 
describe humorous sketches that could be made of Rip, his wife, or the 
“funny little men.” Others may wish to describe pictures they might make 
of the story setting— the sleepy village, the small inn, Rip’s favorite spots 
up in the Catskills, etc. 

Extension reading . . . Other tales by Washington Irving are AZ- 
hambra: Palace of Mystery and Splendor, selected by Mabel Williams, 
and Bold Dragoon, and Other Ghostly Tales, edited by A, C. Moore. 
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i PAGES 433 -434 ► 


^4e cMeUfJit ajj 

PREPARING TO PRESENT THE POEM 

As the title of this poem indicates, “The Height of the Ridicnloos” wn, 
written in the spirit of pure fun. TTie teacher should put herself in 

poem"^^ ^ “ preparing to present the 

PRESENTING AND INTERPRETING THE POEM 

Tdl pupils that the author, Oliver Wendell Holmes, was a witty poet 
and cssayis and also that he was a physician. Then mention that iL had 

_ In discussion bring out the idea that in the first four staiwa, fK. . 

ORAL INTERPRETATION 
hef Mr. Holmes'^He^shouWmad 

r»de, lu d : “f Padually br=ab i„,„ . J. ft, 

lone o( h„,n„,„u' d ”7 “ ” » 


extending INTERESTS 

'Fhink-and-Do Bonk n 

pupils 6„d example, J 
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w*JJ- XUA VVIL diltL llUmOr. 1 HCy Wlii DC 

hear about the carriage that would not break down in ‘‘The 
[asterpiece, or the Wonderful One-Iioss Shay/’ found in Rain- 
Sky. "How the Old Horse Won the Bet/’ from A Book of 
Poems, will appeal to them for its fun-loving mood. 

; 43 5-457 ► 

io- ^ilLip44i 

PREPARING FOR READING 

jupils. Dr. Gulliver will seem to be as old a friend as Rip Van 
Tom Sawyer. Some will have read parts or all of Gulliver’s 
3m which this story was taken, and others may only have 
:thing about the strange adventures of the Englishman. Tell 
lat the story is about what happened to Gulliver in the land 
puts, an imaginary place and an imaginary people. Then ask 
are familiar with Jonathan Swift’s book to tell what it is about, 
them to describe briefly some of the places Gulliver visited 
land of the Lilliputs and what happened to him there, 
pupils if they know why the book was written. After a few 
have been made, ask them to read the note on page 503- 
them read the story to see what tire land of Lilliput was like. 

EXTENDING INTERPRETATION 

iscussion ask, ‘‘Why do you think this story appealed not only 
jle of Swift’s time but also to the readers of today?” 
ze the humor of the story by asking pupils just how kingly 
the Emperor appeared beside Gulliver. Next ask, "What do 
the Emperor would have done if Gulliver had disobeyed him? 
Id the people have done if Gulliver had fought to break loose 
ains?” If the pupils do not do so, point out that the Lilliputians 
h to the point of being funny in thinking that all of them 
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together were stronger than Gulliver. Encourage boys and girls to note 
the illustrations and to comment on the clues they give to Gulliver' 
power in comparison with that of the Lilliputians. Then ask members 
of the class if they can think of a specific incident in which the self-im 
portance of the Lilliputians amused them. Lead pupils to note the 
seriousness with which the inventory of Gulliver’s belongings was made^ 
even though the Emperor’s men had no idea what the items were. 

Bring out the fact that the land of the Lilliputs was a land in miniature 
by asking, "How big were the people of Lilliput? [about six inches high! 
Were they like ordinary humans in other ways? Did they live work 
and eat like other people?’’ Elicit that they worked as carpenters engineers' 
locksmiths, farmers, etc.; that they had cows, sheep, horses, 'and other 
animals, but all of them were tiny; that they were like normal humans 
in every way except their size and the size of the objects in their world 
Next ask the class how they think the Lilliputians treated Gulliver.’ 
Ask, "Did they trust him? Were they kind and just to him?” The teacher 
should allow for varying opinions on this point. However, she should 
encourage them to note that while they fed him well and provided him 
with a place to sleep, they shot him with arrows, they kept him in chains 
for .several months, and they made him agree to help in their war with 
the Blefuscudians until finally he had to leave Lilliput because, although 
ho had done that land a great favor, he was to be tried for treason 
Then ask pupils if they can sec how Jonathan Swift meant this story 
to ridicule and criticize human beings. They should point out the un^ 
desirable qualities of the Lilliputians as shown in the incidents mentined 

resented Gullivers easy triumph over the enemy navy and who conse 
quently turned the Emperor against him. 7 cl who conse- 


extending skills and abilities 
pupils to turn to pag^ddsldbr^*^'"^ descriptions, ask 

beginning in the inigH] f ,1. tliem read aloud tlie inventory 

snnrng the m.ddle of the page. Then list on the blackboard a brief 
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resume of the descriptions given. This list might be somewhat like that 
which follows. For the convenience of the teacher the names of the 
items are included in parentheses. 

1. large piece of coarse cloth (handkerchief) 

2. huge silver chest full of dust (silver snuffbox) 

3. bundle of thin white substances, marked with large black figures 
(journal book) 

4. engine with twenty long poles extending from the back (comb) 

5. hollow pillar of iron, fastened to strong piece of timber (pistol) 

6. round, flat pieces of white and red metal (coins) 

7. two black pillars, each enclosing a huge plate of steel (knife and razor) 
S. a globe, the lower half of silver, the upper half transparent with figures 

underneath, which made an incessant noise (watch) 

After all the items have been listed, ask the class to tell what each is, 
keeping in mind that everything Gulliver had seemed huge to the tiny 
Lilliputians. After each object in the list on the blackboard write the 
name of the article that pupils think the description fits. Then ask them 
to turn to pages 447 and 448 and cheek their answers with the articles 
Gulliver mentioned. 

Making comparisons . . . Both “Rip Van Winkle” and "A Voyage 
to Lilliput” are stories in which strange beings play an important part. 
To develop the ability to make comparisons, write the following sentences 
on the blackboard. Flave pupils fill in the blank spaces to complete the 
sentences and show the contrast betw'cen the Lilliputians and the little 
men in “Rip Van Winkle,” Probable answers are given in parentheses. 

1. The men who haunted the Catskills could talk hut were strangely 

silent. The Lilliputians 

(could talk and talked freely) 

2. The little men in ‘"Rip Van Winkle" had peculiarly shaped faces 

and lackluster exioressioiis. The Lilliputians 

(looked like humans and 

expressed emotions and ideas in their faces) 

3. The Lilliputians were concerned about who Gulliver was and took 

great interest in him during his visit. The men in the Catskills 

(showed little interest in Rip) 

4. The little men Rip met were short and stocky but not tiny. The 

Lilliputians (were only six inches tall) 
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5. The little men in the Catskills were supernatural beings. The LIT 

putians were. — (humans in miniature) ^ ^ 

6. The people of the mountains in “Rip Van Winkle” were all men Th 

Lilliputians- 

children, and animals as well as men) women, 

Think-and’Ho ISook . . . Use pages 93 and 94. 

EXTENDING THE UNIT THEME 

Extonsiou reading . . . Pupils will enjoy reading more of Gulliver’s 
Travels, by Jonathan Swift, from which this story was taken. Another tale 
of fantastic adventures which they may like is the story of Ulvsses 
told by Alfred J. Church, in Odyssey for Boys and Girls. 

Discussing authors . . . Encourage boys and girls to discuss what 
they have discovered about the authors in this unit. As the various men 
are discussed, suggest that they mention which ones they think had the 
most .ntaeshng live, and why, PnpUs nvight p„i„, out whetht JJh 
inlhors backgionnd helps explain why he wrote the particular story in 
this unit For example, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Washington IrL. 
were I’oth famihar with old tales about their own sections of the country 

tt rr ^ 

vo,t“ bTrevl^^^^ Wes"™:;™" 

biographies which they have discovered and which theyMink“T'* 
members of the class would find interesting. ^ ^ ° 

versions jnd illustations of the stories in "Fa " '’ri ‘I'®"™! 
nright also indnde other storfe bv T " 

he provided for pupils ,o h„„,e throughaVboob 

FOte^lhe ways in which versions of a ^ sto;* iy. “ 

pupils to present ‘jr’dramtixittans“S IheHM”''®!!* 

groups within the class Each rlr-, r- ^ preparing as 

few inhodnetory rensarb which wi.re^CLX’^f “ “ 
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(III), Row, 1938. 

The King of the Golden River,” pp. 501-520, Doorways (VII), American, 
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^''William Tell,” pp. 518-528, Invitation to Reading, Book One (VII) Har- 
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Imdex 

Exercises 


PROMOTING EFFICIENT WORD PERCEPTION 

Estcmding »nfl clarifying w«rd moauings 

Determining meaning in a specific context, pages 50-51, 55-56, 73 
(Think-and-Do, pages IS, 25, 48) 

Inferring word meaning from context (Think-and-Do, pages 14, 
18, 49, 51, 80, 89) 

Discriminating between shades of meaning, pages 55-56, 233-234, 
248 [Think-and-Do, page 25) 

Identifying similar and contrasting meanings [Think-and-Do, 
pages 18, 71, 91) 

Discriminating between homonyms [Think-and-Do, page 52) 
Generalizing word meanings, page 167 (Think-and-Do, pages 14, 88) 
Associating a given meaning with a specific word form [Think- 
and-Do, pages 39, 47, 79) 

Doveloplug phouotJc skills 

Auditory perception of vowel sounds, pages 56-57, 115, 126-127 
[Think-and-Do, page 5) 

Auditory perception of consonant sounds, pages 63-65, 69-70, 
214-215 

Auditory perception of syllables, page 101 
Auditory perception of accent, pages 105-106 
Blending syllables into word wholes and determining accent, 
pages 110-111, 133-134 

Using pkonotic nndorstandings and skills 

Awareness of consonant “blenders,” pages 69-70(1, r, and s) 
Principles that aid in determining vowel sounds (see list of princi- 
ples below), pages 73-74, 88-89, 110-111 [Think-and-Do, page 32) 

Position: If there is only one vowel letter in a word or syllable, that letter 
usually has its short sound unless it comes at the end of the word or syllable. 
Silent vowels: If there are two vowel letters together in a word or syllable, 
usually the first has its long sound and the second is silent. 

If there are two vowel letters in a word or syllable, one of which is final 
e, usually the first vowel letter has its long sound and the final e is silent. 
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Consonant controllers: If the only vowel letter in a word or syllable ' 
followed by r, the sound of the vowel is usually controlled by the r ^ 

If the only vowel letter in a word or syllabic is a followed by I or m H 
usually has neither the long nor the short sound. ’ “ 

Clues that aid in determining accent (see below), pages 133-134 

Prefixes and siiExes ate usually unaccented 
If a word ends in Ic, the final syllable is usually unaccented 
Effect of accent on pronunciation and meaning, pages 240-241 


Using iinnlysis 

Identifying root words in variants and derivatives C .-2 

88, 88-89, 109, 138-139 (Think-and-Do, pages 18, 40) ’ 

Identifying prefixes and suffixe.s, pages 62-63 (dis-, en-, -ous, -ment 

138-139 {-al,- -ist, -ant, -ance, -ty) (Think-and-Do, pages IS, 40) ' 
Applying principles of syllabication (see list of principles belmvl 

; pages 110-111 (Tfimlc-and-Do, ^rzge 32) ^ l^elow), 

If the first vowel letter in a word is followed by two consonants H.. r .1 
syllable usually ends with the first of the two consonants ' ’ 

" 0 — i* 






Combining strucrnml and pI.onoa« annlysiK 
wor<l lornisi 

'TJ-sisrHf mTT"”” "'™“ ” 

"o-nt 

Using fin, IMctionary 

Locating entries, pages 214-215 
Deriving meanings 

23, (Think-and-Do, pages 2, 12, 21, 

CONTEXT, pages 
°« SENTENCES, pages 55-56, 

143-H4(para- 
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Deriving pronunciations 

Developing uNuiiusTANDiNGS that aid in deriving pronunciations from 
THE Glossary (see below), pages 63-65, 69-70, 100-101, 115 [Th'mk- 
and-Do, page 12) 

A letter symbol stands for its most common sound. 

Each symbol stands for a given sound. 

Interpreting pronunciation symbols (use of pronunciation keys, accent 
marks, etc.) pages 56-57, 57-58, 63-65, 74-75, 100-101, 105-106, 115, 
126-127, 133, 156-157. 185-186, 189, 192-193, 240-241 (Thiuk-and-Do, 
pages 23, 28, 46, 64, 74) 

Comparing spellings anij pronunciations, pages 63-65, 69-70, 74-75, 115 


PROMOTING THOUGHTFUL INTERPRETATION 

VisanlisKliiji; iiciion, clia»raic*®rs, otc., pages 62, 72-73, 112- 

113, 176, 179-180. 206-207, 259, [Thmk-and-Do, pages 8, 27, 44, 54, 
57, 68, 70, 93) 

Exiicrioiiciiig sensory iinnges of sonuil, taste, anil toncli^ pages 
132-133, 140-141, 176, 206-207 {Thinhand-Do, pages 34, 35, 44, 70) 

Sousing the antlior’s mood, tone, or intention, pages 81-83, 94-95, 
96-97, 116-117, 129, 140-141, 146-147, 158-160, 164-165, 169, 173, 
195, 203-204, 208, 212-216, 218-219, 220, 222, 225, 228, 236-237, 
249-250, 254-256, 260, 262 {Think-and-Do, pages 45, 56, 57, 66,76) 

Identifying elements of style, pages 67, 71-73, 86-87, 90-92, 96-97, 
100, 109, 116-117, 140-141, 146-147, 153, 154, 158-160, 162-163, 
168-169, 195, 2 0 3-204, 206-207, 208, 220, 223, 228, 247-248, 249, 
251-252, 254-256, 257-258 {Think-and-Do, pages 44, 57, 69, 77, 92) 

Diseriminating hetween types of material, pages 218-219, 222 

]3iotIug elnes tlmt uid in nnticipwtlng events, pages 71, 72 

Uliytlimieal oral iuterprctntion of poetic meter, pages 90-92, 95, 
97, 117, 129, 140-141, 158-160, 165, 169-170, 195, 196, 203-204, 212, 
220, 223, 250, 255-256 

Noting and interpreting figurative, Idioinatlc, or pietnresqne 

iangnage, pages 71, 82, 86-87, 92, 154, 156, 162, 164-165, 167, 176, 
188-189, 258 {Think-and-Do, pages 11, 31, 50, 77, 87, 89) 

Coniiireliending sentence meaning, pages 50-51, 55-56, 137, 143- 
144, 163, 177, 242-243 {Think-and-Do, pages 13, 25, 28, 37, 43, 49, 
67, 77, 83, 85) 
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I*crc(‘lving rclnfloiasliips 

Time, page 87-88, 119 [Think-and-Do, pages 2d, 36) 

Place, page 62 {Think-and-Do, page 27) 

Cause-effect, pages 125-126, 143, 230, 259 {Think-and-Do haoe, 
7, 15, 16, SI, S4) ' ^ 

General-specific, pages 113-114, 207 {Think-and-Do, pages 2, 62 88) 
Analogous, page 138 {Think-and-Do, page 86) ’ ’ ) 

Relevant-irrelevant, page 163 {Think-and-Do pages 49, 53, 61, 92) 
IdoniUyJng^maln Ideas, pages 181-183 {Think-and-Do, pages 1, 8, YJ 

Snminiirizlng and organizing ideas 

'"hTS) 

In outline form, pages 113-114, 181-183 
In chart form, page 119 

HEADS, pages 142, 14S [ThM-and-Do, page, 2, 36, 
219,^223-224, 228.229, 23^ 3 )^ 

Cencralizing, pages 180-181, 207 {Think-and-Do, pages 55, 58, 75, 88) 

Making Ji^ginents and drawing concinsions, pages 87-88 143 180 
181 {Think-and-Do, pages 4, 20, 21, 24, 26, 58, 66 73, 78) ’ 

Woting and recalling details, pages 99 103-104 167 721 

T«.e„,,Do, pages 3, 9, 13^ ll, 33, 53, H sl’. rtH kffo. 94 

99,'’omoS,* 124 'o7'l9T(ThPiT/n ■’“S® 

1 17/, iy 2 {Think-and-Do, pages 33, 55, 69, 72 87) 

‘ 102 , 116 , 

locating sonrees of information 

™talo™e“ cisSr SaZoer““ G'-i*. card 

200-202 Catalog), pages 51-52, 58-59, 70, 75-76, 

Using encyclopedias, pages 68 , 193 , 200-202 

51 - 52 , 68 , 75 - 76 ,^rotl 053 lO-?lVfTCra'd 
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‘ ' • Tony’s Hobby 

by MABEL HUBBARD FAISON 

morning, he knew that School that 

air. Miss Marshall thp hn ^^ausual was in the 

yet arrived an??h; lie r7Br 

every minute. The causp nf fL ^ ''"j® gettmg louder 
to be a notice that was nn f talking seemed 

board on the back wall Tn^ the large bulletin 

able to make out r f »” ‘iptoe, waa 

Pair.” He o„uS lot l7ttT* T'’* "H«bby 
of the crowd. So Tonv i. Print on account 

down into hia seat antf h bis shoulders, sank 

problems. ’ **8“ to work his arithmetic 

« aTRL^Xt^ -ious 

five minute, after school to aX u“S® 
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Those forty-five minutes were precious to Tony, 
for they were his very own — if he was not detained. 
This short period of three quarters of an hour, from 
three-fifteen to four o’clock, was the only time in the 
whole day when he could do what he really wanted. 
Tony sold papers from four o’clock until late every 
night. By the time he reached home — behind his 
father’s fruit store — he was too tired and sleepy to 
do homework. 

Two or three doses of detention had taught Tony 
to rise early in the morning, open the shutters of his 
father’s store, sweep the floor, and swallow a hasty 
breakfast. Then he would grab his books and run 
toward Ross Junior. There he popped into his seat 
as soon as the doors were opened and eagerly tried 
to make up his homework. 

If the forty-five minutes after school were precious to 
Tony, they were priceless to his little brother, Carlo. 
All day long Carlo sat in a wheel chair in a room 
back of -the store. His big brown eyes looked out on 
a dingy passageway where no sunshine ever came. 
Carlo was six, and he had not walked since he had 
been struck by a speeding automobile, three years be- 
fore. From that time on. Carlo’s life had not been 
easy. His mother, it is true, often took time from her 
work to gather Carlo into her plump arms and to sing 
to him; but what delighted Carlo most of all was to 
have Tony come in after school. Then for a short 
time, Carlo and Tony lived in a strange land — a land 
where there were no dark passageways, no loneliness 
or pain — only laughter and wonder. 

Tony and Carlo reached this fairyland by way of 
a magic box. To be sure, it was just a wooden box in 
which twelve dozen oranges had come from Florida. 
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But in this box there lived little people with painted 
faces and bright clothes made from scraps of gav rags 
and decorated with red and green paint. These little 
marionette people hid at the back of the orange bov 
and came out only when the curtain (a large red hand 
WcW that Tony prized highly) was dra™ ba^ 
Then they Stopj^d forward, as Tony, standing ov« 

atta^ed t* " 

How felo laughed as Tony told the stories that the 
marionettes were acting! If business in the store was 
poor at the time the show was being given Perl,.’ 

ha“‘hear^r Hafy 

Forty.five minutes of iovl No m 

R^'', homework before the passing bell'’ at 

K<^ Jumor rang in the morning. Lucldlv he 
able to solve his problems today by the tim/fin 
ing bell rancT j ^ ^ pass- 

delnbtTr^Jlod^n “ 

the bell. He walked bIS to LL 
before the bulletin board. ® 

PI, hair,” he read. "The Rotarv Pl„l, f 

Charlesville believes o,r u notary Club of 

have a hobby. Therefore thT^i should 

for the best exhibits Thlb- « offering awards 

sri£*-.s.- .. «. 

J-nen followed a lone ]i<sf nf , x 

ooins, stamps, Indian relics, moderSl.^ 
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history collections, and so on down through twenty- 
five items or more. 

Tony scratched his dark head. Natviral-history 
collections and Indian relics meant little to the boy 
who had spent most of his time on the streets selling 
papers or working around a fruit store. What he did 
understand, however, was that a silver cup was to be 
awarded to the school of the student who had the most 
original exhibit of a hobby — whatever that was. 

"Going to enter anything, Tony?” It was Elmer 
Holfman’s pleasant voice that brought Tony out of his 
dream. Elmer was all that Tony longed to be — big 
and strong, full of fun, and one of the brightest pupils 
in 7B-1. "I’m going to enter a radio set — built every 
bit of it myself. Wouldn’t it be great for someone to 
win that silver cup for Ross Junior?” 

"I’m going to put in my collection of beetles and 
butterflies,” spoke up Charley Williamson. 

"And I’m going to enter my toy village,” said 
Johnny Uhl. "What’s your hobby, Tony? Pushing 
oranges?” Johnny considered himself a great wit and 
looked around to see if anyone would laugh at his joke. 

"If they gave a prize for a smart aleck, you’d be 
sure to get it, Johnny Uhl!” exclaimed Amy White, 
who had seen Tony’s cheeks flush. 

"Don’t pay any attention to him, Tony!” It was 
Miriam Snow’s soft voice that took a little of the sting 
out of Johnny’s words. "He can’t speak pieces the 
way you do — not if he’d try a million years!” 

Tony shook his head and went back to his seat. 
"I’ve got to work on my English lesson,” he muttered. 
How Johnny loved to poke fun! He meant no harm, 

to be sure, but sometimes Tony’s brown eyes 

looked deeper and more puzzled than ever. 
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Hobbies! What is a hobby, anyway? Back in the 
corner of the room was the large dictionary He’d 
look there and find out about this thing called a hobbv 
Enghsh paper m hand, to fool the curious ones 
Tony fte dictionary. Turning the pages to 

finally found tte word he was seeking. 
Hohhy—o. favorite pursuit or object,” he read- ”an 
ambling nag; a hobbyhorse.” He had no nag or 
hobbyhorse. Not much help there. 

As a last resort he turned the pages of the bi^ ' 
book to the P’s. Pursuit~the act of pursuina-^ 
prosecution— chase— occupation ” Occupation ves» 

^Ihng papers. But that could not win the silver cun' 
dictionary was very puzzling. 

A no hobby r 

1 awaited Tony with eager eyi’ 

Tony had promised him a new story For a 

week the two boys had been whittling out tL^tt 
people who were to take part in it 

^The star '’“““h of 

taken down to bt 'k ™ 

who had a long red tail and ^ Person, 

atove. And Sif “ ao gaTthi® ^ 

tears, and four ladioa * ^ wept many 

danced around her whfieSewep? Su® pw® 

the beautiful maiden back tn ho? ’ Pluto gave 

of the year. Mdd^Z fn 
grew, and the flowers bmst 

just like the flowers in the .i^c^utiful blossoms, 
that was "The Spring FanLy^ 
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The story was not quite clear to Carlo, but he 
happily dabbed red paint on the long tail of Pluto. 

"They are finished, Tony!” Carlo’s voice was 
almost singing as Tony rushed in and flung his books 
on the table. "See ! Ceres and the daughter Proserpina 
and the bad Pluto!” 

"Wonderful! ” Tony held up the figmes admiringly. 
"Now we’U dress them up.” 

Finally, the little people were all dressed. Tony 
carefully fastened some black thread to their jointed 
hmbs and tied the thread to some sticks. AH was 
skillfully arranged to make the figures move as Tony 
wished. Then he set them on the stage behind the 




red handkerchief and took hia place at the back of 
the little theater. Now slowly he drew open the 
curtain. “The Spring Fantasy” had begun. 

Carlo, Mother, and Father were an eager audience 
and the little people performed their best. Pluto 
lashed his red tail and seized the daughter of poor 
Ceres, and the screams of that lady were as real as 
those of any angry mother. The audience shrieked as 
Pluto carried the fainting maiden off to the under- 
world. And how the audience clapped when Tony’s 
musical voice behind the orange crate concluded “So 
ever afterward Proserpina returned to her mother 
Ceres for six months of the year, and the flowers burst 
mto bloom, and the birds sang tra-la-la!” Then 
ije - red-handkerchief curtain slowly slid into place 
The story was ended. ^ 


"Say! That’s great!” 

CmIo toed swifUy in his wheel chair. There 
standing in the doorway, was Ehner Hoffman. Tonv 

stepped out from tehind the marionette stage and came 
forward to greet him. 

"Hello, Elmer,” Tony said. 

"Hello, Tony.” replied the blond boy. "That 
certsmly le the sweUest thing IVe seen for a long 
to.^ _How did you ever happen to think of such f 


"YouuLlt?^” ^ pointed to Carlo. 

S "It’S".™ "T*- 

just happened to thfok rSwe^hra^^"’ 

Know what it is?” ^ assignment. 
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"Oh, yes, I know.” Tony turned the pages of his 
notebook until he found the place. 

"Much obliged,” Elmer said. "So long! See you 
tomorrow.” And he was gone. 

The next morning Elmer was waiting for Tony as he 
ran down the street, his books under his arm. 

"Say, Tony, why don’t you enter that little theater 
in the Hobby Fair?” 

Tony eyed him coldly. "That’s no ambling nag,” 
he thought to himself, remembering the dictionary, 
but aloud he said, "It is for my little brother Carlo! 
He would cry if I took it away! Nothing doing!” 

Two days later, upon his return from school, Tony 
found his whole family in a state of great excitement. 
Carlo was red-eyed from crying. Mother walked back 
and forth. Father’s black eyes snapped, and his white 
teeth gleamed as he muttered Italian words mixed with 
American slang. 

Puzzled, Tony looked from one to another. Then 
his eye fell upon the place where the magic marionette 
box usually stood. The whole thing — little people, 
curtain, even the orange crate — ^was gone! 

They told Tony that Carlo had been asleep and 
Mother had stepped down to the corner grocery for one 
minute. When she had returned, the little people and 
the magic box were gone. Gone! Who could have 
wanted it? In money it was worth nothing. But 
to Carlo it was the greatest thing in the world! 

Before the explanations were finished, it was time 
for Tony to get his papers. If he were not at his 
corner at the usual time, someone else would gather in 
the precious pennies. Swallowing the lump in his 
throat, Tony put his arms around Carlo. "Don’t cry. 
Carlo,” he soothed. "Tony will make you another 
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one— a much better one. I know a story that I heard 
in school today. It is about a lady who knew how to 
turn men into pigs, Carlo— a beautiful story f See 
here is some wood and Tony’s own knife ! See how 
many pigs you can make before Tony conies home ” 
Then throwing back his narrow shoulders, he dashed 
through tho storo sud out into th© stroot 
The next morning Ross Junior was abuzz. The 
announcement of the awards won at the Hobby Fair 
was to be made at a special assembly. 

Tony, red-eyed from sleeplessness and grief tonk 
no part in the lively discussion as to who the winners 
scarcely answered Elmer’s greeting 
^eUo Tony. ’ The Hobby Pair meant noSSrS 
ta. He wanted to be sure that he would not get 
detention today, for he must run home to Carlo aid 
make another magic box with figures of the beautiful 
lady and the men she turned into pigs 
The assembly bell rang. 73-1 flocked to the door 
and toward the auditorium, now filling rapidly with 
other classes. On the platform a strange glntieman 
sat beside the principal, Mr. Parker ^ ntleman 

Club,” he 

said, has offered prizes for the Hobby Exhibit an 
you toow. Every high school in Charlesville has taken 
P«t in ffie contest. I’m proud to know that many 
of you have hobbies-work that you like to do 3 
do bemuse you like if, not because you have to ’’’ He 

the assembly. ™Tie iS 

my great pleasure to introduce Mr. Robert Sayers, 
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the president of the Charlesville Rotary Club, who 
has come to tell you what luck Ross Junior has had 
in the competition.” 

Mr. Sayers drew something from his pocket and held 
it in his hands while he spoke. "It is my privilege 
to announce to Rosa Junior that two of her students 
have received blue ribbon awards for their exhibits of 
hobbies. The blue ribbon for a homemade radio set has 
been awarded to — ” he paused — "to Elmer Hoffman.” 
The applause was loud, as Ehner, blushing at such an 
honor, came forward to receive the ribbon. 

"The award for the best collection of stamps 
has been made to Miriam Snow. Miriam, will you 
please come forward?” How the students clapped! 

During aU this hubbub Tony’s thoughts were far 
away in the little room behind the fruit store, where 
little Carlo was probably whittling pigs out of flimsy 
fruit-box wood. Tony was repeating to himself the 
story of the beautiful, but very wicked, lady who un- 
gratefully turned the gentleman admirers into pigs. 
He would make it funny, for Carlo must not cry any 
more. What the stranger on the stage was saying 
made no difference. Suddenly he heard his own 
name. Tony sat up and rubbed his eyes. 


’'The silver cup for the most original hobby,” the 
gentleman was saying, ‘'has been awarded to Antonio 
Valerio for his marionette theater, which the com- 
mittee thought so clever that they wanted Ross Junior 
to see it before it is placed in the hobby exhibit. Will 
Antonio please step to the platform?” 

Prodded by his neighbor, Tony rose to his feet. 
"Tony! Tony! Tony Valerio!” The shouts came from 
all sides. As if in a dream, he stumbled along the 
aisle and up the steps to the platform. And there 
on a table, the red-handkerchief curtain drawn back 
to reveal Ceres and Pluto, was his magic box! And 
before he knew it, a shining silver cup was in his 
hands, and Ross Junior had risen to its feet in a body 
and was wildly cheering. Tony looked helplessly 
toward Elmer; but Elmer’s blue eyes were turned 
the other way. 

Mr, Parker s hand rested proudly upon Tony’s 
shoulder, and when the cheers ended he said, "Tony 
made this little theater to amuse his small brother 
Carlo, who cannot walk.” (How did Mr. Parker 
know that?) "He did not want to enter it himself; 
so one of his schoolmates entered it for him. If Tony 
has worried because he thought it was lost, he must 
ry o remember that it was aU for Ross Junior.” 
Elmer was looking at Tony now. "And now, if Tony 
wiU show us how his theater is operated, I am sure 
we shaU be very grateful. How about it, Tony?” 

Tony nodded. 

"What will it be?” 


Tony whispered in Mr, Parker’s ear. 

He says it will be 'The Spring Fantasy ’ 
nounced the principal. "You remember, we 
that play last year.” 


an- 

gave 
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The audience listened breathlessly as Tony told 
the sad story of Ceres and Proserpina just as he had 
for Carlo. Tony did not know how well he had done 
until he heard the loud applause that ended the 
performance. 

All through it he kept saying to himself, ‘'Carlo 
will be happy again,” and "For Ross Junior I have 
won the silver cup!” 

He did not hold any grudge against Ehner Hoffman 
when Elmer confessed after school that he had smuggled 
the magic box out of the room while Carlo was asleep 
and there was no one around. “I knew you could 
win the prize, and it was aU for the good of Ross Junior, 
you know!” said Elmer. "Hope you won’t hold it 
against me, Tony!” 

"I should say not!” answered Tony. His brown 
eyes were fastened on the magnificent new silver cup 
that stood on a shelf of the glass case in the hall of 
Ross Junior. "I must hurry home to tell Carlo so 
that he will not feel bad any more.” 




Joanna Plays the Game 

by MARY FANNING WICKHAM 


JOANNA Thomas ran to the tennis net, shook her 
opponent’s hand, murmured, "Thank you,” and 
nastily tinned away. As she hurried toward the club- 
house stinging tears sprang to her eyes, and her lips 
trembled. ^ 

Near the entrance to the clubhouse she almost col- 
hded with the last person in the world she wanted 
_o see at this moment— Caroline Lambert, the best 
jumor player at the club. 

"Well did you lose again today?” asked Caroline 
with a disagreeable little laugh. 

Joanna managed to say. 

girls who were standing near by. She did not want 
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to see them, for she felt as if they, too, took it for 
granted that she had been beaten again. Hiding in 
a small dressing room opposite the showers, she sat 
down on the bench, grasped a towel that was lying 
there, and broke into sobs. 

Suddenly she realized that someone was sitting 
beside her. She looked up and saw Marian Burns, 
her best friend. 

"Don’t take it so hard, Jo!” whispered Marian. 
"We all have to lose sometimes!” 

'^Sometimes!” Joanna exclaimed. "Oh, Marian, I 
don’t know what’s wrong this year. I’ve simply lost 
aU my confidence, I haven’t won a single match!” 

"Jo! You know perfectly weU this is just a slump.” 
But in her heart Marian knew that Joanna had reason 
to be discouraged. 

"I don’t think I’ll play any more tennis,” Joanna 
said, drying her eyes. "Maybe I’ll take up golf 
instead! ” 

"No, you won’t,” Marian replied firmly. "You’re 
not going to let the game beat you like that, Jo ! Next 
week is the club tournament. You’re going to enter 
it, and you’re going to play as you’ve never played 
before. Don’t let a temporary slump get you down.” 

"It’s Caroline Lambert,” Joanna confessed. "She 
knows I’m no good, and just having her around knocks 
me off my game completely. I could hardly bear to 
come in this afternoon and tell her that Betty Collins 
had beaten me!” 

"I know, Jo! I know! Caroline makes everyone 
feel that way. I saw it, and that’s why I came over.” 

"You’re a peach, Marian! I’m an awfully poor 
sport, I know, but don't let anyone else know it! 
Let me wash up a little, and I’U be ready.” She 
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managed to laugh, and soon the two girls went out 
together to get a soda. 


Now that school was out for summer vacation, the 
girls were able to play tennis in the morning, and 
Joanna was out every day, trying desperately to re- 
gain her former skill. It looked like a losing battle. 
She tried to remember all the things that she had 
been taught: not to face the net when hitting the ball; 
to step into her shots; to grasp the racket tightly; to 
look at the ball each time she hit it. AH these points 
seemed to work out well enough when she was practic- 
ing, but the moment she began playing a match with 
one of her friends, she became nervous and worried 
and was always beaten. 

On the Monday following her defeat at the hands 
of Betty Collins, Joanna went to the club with Marian. 
They were eager to see whom they had drawn in the 
nrst round of the club championship tournament. 

'T drew Betty Collins!” said Marian. 

''And I drew Mrs. Manning,” said Joanna. 

Oh, too bad, Jo!” 


But Joanna smiled. This was better luck than 
she could possibly have dreamed of! Mrs. Manning 
was one of the best players at the club, and there was 
no disgrace in being beaten if you played against her. 

he thought lifted such a burden from Joanna’s heart 
tnat she was positively gay. 

When Mrs. Manning and Joanna walked out on the 
tennis court together, Joanna was in high spirits It 
was a perfect day for tennis. There was no wind; the 
y was blue above, and the sun not too hot. It had 
been a long tme since Joanna had felt happy on a 

'* ^ 

oeaten. It didn't matter! 
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Joanna played better than she had all season. For 
some reason, things were going right again. And 
although Mrs. Manning was winning most of the 
points, Joanna was decidedly in the game. She was 
playing her best, and she knew it. Her whole body 
thrilled to the satisfying whang as racket met ball in 
a perfect stroke. 

When they came off the courts, Caroline walked 
toward them. Not bothering to look at Joanna, she 
srahed at Mrs. Manning. 

"I saw only the end of your last game,” Caroline 
said. "What was yom score?” 

"Six-love, six- two,” Mrs. Manning replied. 

"Well, Joanna can count herself lucky to win even 
two games against you,” said Caroline gushingly. 

"Oh, now don’t be too sure about that,” replied 
Mrs. Manning, her blue eyes resting for a moment on 
the girl. "The score really doesn’t show what a 
fine game Joanna played.” 

Mrs. Manning turned to Joanna, whose gay spirits 
had wilted as she listened to the conversation. "Let’s 
wash up and then have a bit to eat, shall we, Joanna?” 
said the older woman, taking her by the arm and 
brushing past Caroline. 

They chose a table in the corner of the dining room, 
and when the waiter had brought their sandwiches 
and iced tea, Mrs, Manning asked: 

"You’re fond of tennis?” 

"Oh, awfully!” Joanna replied. "But ” She 

paused. 

"But what?” 

"Well, this year I haven’t been any good.” She 
looked embarrassed and miserable. Mrs. Manning was 
surprised at the sudden change that had come over 
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the girl who on the court had been gay and full of 
fun. Had Caroline Lambert something to do with it? 

"Tell me about your trouble,” she said. 

There was something so understanding about her 
that Joanna found herself telling the whole story. 
When she had finished, Mrs. Manning leaned forward. 

"I’ll tell you what’s the matter,” she said. "Some 
people play well when they are angry. Then they 
hit harder and have more fight in them. But there’s 
another kind of player — and I think the real player. 
That’s the- person who has to enjoy what he’s doing. 
I am like that, and I think you are too, Joanna. You’ve 
been thinking too much about winning. You got a 
bad start this spring, and now you’ve lost confidence 
in yourself. You’ve been worrying about what Caroline 
and the other girls will say. No wonder you haven’t 
been able to play! Why, you .haven’t been thinking 
about tennis at all! You see what I mean? Tennis 
is a game! We play it for fun, and when we stop play- 
ing it for fun, we aren’t playing the game. 

"Now just think a minute,” she went on, "what 
tennis is. It’s hitting a ball, with a racket, over a 
net. moever hits it over, within the lines, more 
otten than his opponent, wins. Winning is a great 
thing, but fair play is greater, and so is enjoying the 
game. You know how we feel about players who take 
he game so seriously that they can’t smile or behave 
1 e good sports. It -isn’t winning that counts, half 
so much as playing the game. And playing the game 
means hkmg it, too.” ^ 

solemnly. "I guess you’re right,” 
wbpfT^^' I played weU today because I didn’t care 
h^her you beat me or not! I knew no one could 
blame me; so I just went out and enjoyed myself I ” 
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"Of course!” Mrs. Manning replied, as she stood 
up. "Think about it, Joanna. Don’t worry about 
your opponent. Don’t think of her. And don’t for- 
get,” she added, "there are two kinds of players: our 
Mnd, who have to be happy when we’re playing, and 
Caroline Lambert’s kind, who have to defeat someone 
else. I enjoyed our match immensely!” 

The club tournament was the last one of the sum- 
mer season for Joanna, because the following week 
she went with her family to the seashore. Here she 
found a court which wasn’t in very good condition, 
but she had no difficulty in securing girls to play with. 
When Marian came to visit her in August, she was 
delighted to find Joanna’s game much improved. 




In September both the girls were glad to return 
to town, for the girls’ city tennis championship was to 
be held at the Cricket Club. They practiced hard, 
playing regularly every morning, and it was a red- 
letter day for Joanna when she finally defeated Marian 
in a fast three-set match! Winning over her friend 
did more toward restoring Joanna’s lost confidence 
than anything else. But she knew that she had won 
simply by thinking, as Mrs. Manning had told her, 
of enjoying herself as she played. 

So it was that Joanna and Marian found themselves, 
one hot September afternoon, standing side by side 
before the club bulletin board upon which were the 
seventy-odd names of the junior players. Marian 
found her name near the very bottom. She was 
matched against a skillful player, Lucy Bernard. 

'’Oh, Joanna! I’m afraid the very first match will 
be the end of me!” She laughed. 

"Nonsense!” said Joanna. "I see I was lucky 

enough to draw Sarah Malcolm. If I beat her ” 

Joanna looked at the names in the bracket above 
hers. She gave a start and exclaimed, "If Caroline 
and I both win our first matches, we will play against 
each other in the second round ! ” 

"Miss Marian Burns? Is she here?” called the 
chairman at that moment; and when Marian walked 
up to her, she asked, "All ready? Your opponent is 
hero. You will play on court elevon/^ 

"Good luck!” Joanna whispered. 

Good luck to you” Marian replied. "And don’t 

let the fact that Caroline ” 

"I won’t!” said Joanna. 

Joanna and Caroline', both having won 
their first matches, faced each other across the net. 
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Although Joanna had gained a victory, aU the old 
dislike of this girl came back to her. The very way 
Caroline swaggered about the court made something 
in Joanna tighten up. How could she play good 
tennis feeling as she did? How could she take any 
pleasure in the game and enjoy herself with Caroline 
Lambert on the other side of the net? 

She couldn’t, and the first set showed it. Caroline 
won easily, with a score of six games to two. 

Caroline felt perfectly confident of winning the 
second set with as little trouble. But something 
was happening to Joanna. She began thinking of what 
Mrs. Manning had told her, and with a sudden start 
she realized that it was of Caroline’s tennis, and not 
Carohne herself, that she should be thinking! 

To her surprise, Joanna suddenly discovered that 
she could return Caroline’s shots easily, if she put 
her mind on it. When she noticed that Caroline 
was very weak on her backhand, with rather wicked 
pleasure Joanna began sending every ball she could 
into the left-hand corner of her opponent’s court. 
Caroline’s return was usually slow, and Joanna was 
able to fly into these weak shots and do with them 
pretty much as she pleased. In this way she took the 
first two games of the second set. This gave her 
an encouraging lead, and she began to enjoy herself. 
The thrill of playing the game scattered every trace 
of worry. 

The second set ended with a six-three victory for 
Joanna. After an intermission they began a third 
set. It climbed to a tie of seven games each, and 
by that time had drawn a large gallery of spectators. 

Joanna saw Marian on the side lines, and with her, 
Mrs. Manning. When Joanna waved to them and 
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smiled, they knew she was enjoying herself. And she 
was ! She had never enjoyed a match more thoroughly. 
She was no longer afraid, and wondered why Caroline 
had ever had the power to make her feel miserable. 
The thing that mattered was the game. Even being 
beaten did not matter. She had played as she had 
never played in her life before. And she intended 
playing to the end as hard as she knew how! 

The score of the third set was now seven games to 
eight in Joanna’s favor. Caroline had lost her haughty 
look and was sulking. In the next game Joanna won 
the first point, and she felt a thriU of excitement. 
She needed only one more game to win. Could she 
do it? Thinking of that, she missed the next ball. 
Now Joanna became angry with herself for having 
made that mistake. And this cost her the next point ! 




She pulled herself out of the momentary slump, 
however, and soon was playing her old sure game again. 
Caroline, on the other hand, became overanxious and 
made a careless drive, hoping to win the point by main 
force. The ball flew high and landed outside the 
court, giving Joanna the point. Each girl now had 
two points, and the score was thirty-all. Caroline 
served. The ball was a swift one and well placed, but 
Joanna returned it with a beautiful free-swinging drive 
which sent it into the very corner of Caroline’s court. 
Caroline raced after it, but could not touch it. 

The gallery was tense, for the next point might de- 
cide the third set and the match. It was evident to 
all that Caroline was nervous as she prepared to serve. 
Her first service hit the net, bounced off, and fell 
into the alley— a fault. Impatiently Caroline tossed 
a ball for her second serve, came down with a mighty 
smash — and the ball fell into the net. Caroline’s 
second failure gave Joanna the point needed to win the 
third set and also the match. 

The two players were shaking hands. "Thank you ! ” 
Joanna said, flushed and happy. "I certainly did 
enjoy it ! It was a shame about that last point ! ” 

"Oh, I had rotten luck,” Caroline snapped, and 
turned swiftly away. 

By this time Marian and Mrs. Manning had rushed 
forward and were congratulating Joanna. 

"I’m awfully proud of you, Joanna!” Mrs. Manning 
was saying. "You certainly played the game!” 

"You’ll play Lucy Bernard tomorrow!” Marian 
added excitedly. 

"And she’ll probably beat me,” Joanna replied, 
gathering up her sweater, "But I’ll be having a 
terribly good time while she does it,” 
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The Message from the Sun 

by J. WALKER MCSPADDEN 


gcouTMASTER Jim Kinsley had the Bear Patrol of 
Troop Four out on what he termed an "experimen- 
tal hike.” They were to make the first long-distance 
test of their heliograph, and their hopes were high. 
From where they now sat on a bold outcrop of rock on 
Ranger Mountain they could see with field glasses the 
crest of another, smaller clifi" some eighteen miles away. 
That cliff was just outside their home town of Claremont, 
and on its summit waited Troop Four’s Fox Patrol 
and the assistant Scoutmaster, ready to receive and 
answer the Bears’ messages. The sky was blue, the 
sun was bright, and only a low-lying veil of haze or 
smoke threatened to foil them. 

The Bears had just finished their midday meal, 
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and some of the eager boys were fiddling with the ap- 
paratus. There was really not much more to be done 
before the test. That morning the boys had come up 
the trail in the woods carrying the outfit, which was 
remarkably compact. A stout leather bag held a 
wooden box in which there were a shutter and two 
mirrors. In a smaller leather case was a mirror bar, 
and in still another two tripods. 

As aU the Scouts knew, there were two ways of 
using the apparatus. The mirrors were of plate glass 
nearly five inches square. By using only one mirror, 
the rays of the sun could be reflected directly to the 
distant station. With two mirrors the rays were re- 
flected first from the sun mirror to the station mirror 
and thence to the distant observer. Jim and his boys 
had decided to try both methods, in the event that 
one of them did not work. 

The project set by the two patrols was to attempt 
sending messages across the intervening eighteen 
miles by Morse code. ''Some stunt!” Scouts of 
other troops had remarked, perhaps a bit enviously, 
when news of the proposed trial had filtered out. 

The ridge on which Jim and his Bear Patrol now 
stood was just above their Scout camp, the Glen. 
Claremont Council of twenty troops owned the place, 
free and clear. It was a finely wooded tract of six 
hundred acres, lying in a valley and extending up the 
side of the mountain. In its heart lay a small lake. 
No farms crowded in upon its solitude — nothing but 
the far reaches of pine and oak and smaller trees. 

"Do you really think we can flash that far away, 
Mr. Kinsley?” asked one of the Scouts. The same 
question had been asked in one form or another at 
least twenty times that day. 
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"If luck is with us, we can,” replied the Scout- 
master, smiling. "Away back in 1890, when they 
were first trying out the heliograph in this country, 
they sent messages in the Arizona mountains across a 
distance of more than two hundred miles. But then 
it is very clear out there. The ordinary range in the 
Army is said to be about thirty miles.” 

"Well, here goes!” said Bill Rogers, who was an 
Eagle Scout and the best "sender” in the troop, hav- 
mg attained a speed of ten to twelve words a minute. 
He adjusted the tripod and squinted knowingly as he 
began flashing out the message: Hello, Foxes. 

The others stood by, watching with eager eyes. 
Kmsky was training his powerful binoculars toward 
the Claremont hiU. The Fox Patrol had been told 
beforehand the exact time of the sending. 
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Five minutes went by. They seemed like a half- 
hour to the anxious Bears. Bill fiddled with his sights 
and tried again. Five more minutes. More fiddling 
and adjusting. At the end of a quarter-hour, a sharp 
exclamation came from the Scoutmaster: 

“Hold if! I believe the Foxes are sending!” 

They were. Intermittent flickers were followed by 
a letter of the code. It was the call letter of the Bear 
Patrol. 

But success was not theirs yet. The first trial 
messages on both sides were sadly garbled and twisted. 
Bill Rogers gritted his teeth and fiddled some more. 
At last his patient efforts were rewarded. “O.K., 
we got you,” came back the message from the Foxes. 

Then came a serious interruption. One of the 
younger boys, Frank Manning, a second-class Scout 
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but abready known as a live wire, had been sniffing 
the air and turning his head uneasily. Now he ran up 
to Jim and said something to him which made the 
Scoutmaster turn quickly and scan the woods. 

"Frank, you and Ed Weston run out to that point 
and look for signs of fire. Make it snappy!” 

Frank and Ed made a mad dash to a cliff just over 
the crest, which gave an outlook in the opposite direc- 
tion. In three minutes they were back again. 

"Yes, sir, it’s a forest fire,” Ed reported breath- 
lessly. "About two miles away, but the wind is 
bringing it this way pretty fast.” 

Jim Kinsley thought rapidly. Their camp had had 
two narrow escapes from fire in the past ten years. 
The enveloping woods, usually so friendly, could easily 
become a deadly menace. In summer or fall, with 
much dead stuff on the ground and a liberal sprin- 
kling of pine needles, the fire could travel fast through 
the woods. The Glen boasted a fine mess hall, with 
cabins and tent platforms costing several thousand 
dollars. And the opening of the summer camp was 
only two weeks away. 

"Bin, can you send a message through?” the 
Scoutmaster snapped. "This has to go; it’s im- 
portant.” 

Yes, sir shoot!” replied Bill Rogers. 

"All right, tell them to clear. Now you two, Frank 
and Ed, how’s your wind for a fast job?” 

"O.K.,” they answered eagerly. 

Well, we mustn’t put all our eggs in one basket. 
While we’re sending on the heliograph, I want you 
two to beat it as fast as you can down to Midvale 
the nearest phone station. That’s four or five miles 
away. Don’t break your necks, but get there just 
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as fast as you can. Tell the firemen there about 
this blaze and then phone Scout headquarters in 
Claremont. Got it?” 

The boys wasted no time on words. With a quick 
salute they turned and started on a jog trot through 
the woods. 

'‘Now, Bill,” said the Scoutmaster, “give the dis- 
tress signal. Then say: ‘Forest fire near us. We 
need help.’ ” 

If the Scouts were anxious before, they were ten 
times more keyed up while Bill carefully spelled out 
the fateful words. Then, after a moment of waiting 
at the other end, came back the incredulous, “What’s 
that? Repeat.” 

Bill took a little longer this time. He spelled slow- 
ly: “This is xrrgent. Woods afire back of us. Get 
help in Claremont.” 

"O.K. Will be with you in an hour,” came back. 

The flickers in the distant station died away. 

“I believe they got it, boys. Good work, Bill. 
Now let’s see what we can do,” remarked Jim Kinsley. 

While he and the Bear Patrol hustled down to the 
camp to get out the fire-fighting tools that they always 
kept on hand, the Chief Executive at Scout head- 
quarters in Claremont was just finishing up a busy 
day’s work and hoping that he could have a round 
of golf at sundown. His secretary. Miss Orton, was 
typing the last of his letters and reports. The tele- 
phone bell tinkled. Miss Orton picked up the receiver 
with a quiet “Scout headquarters,” but after the 
first words she stiffened to attention. 

"Wait a minute,” she instructed. Turning to the 
Chief Executive, she said, "Trouble at Scout camp; 
perhaps you’d better take this, Mr. Paret.’^ 
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The Chief spoke anxiously into the transmitter for 
several minutes. ''What a jam!” he remarked to 
Miss Orton as he hung up. "The Scouts in Troop 
Four are sure that they got word over their heho graph 
of a forest fire near camp. Now if that’s right, we’ve 
got to get on the job. But if they have made some 
mistake, we’ll be the laughingstock of the whole town.” 

Miss Orton was something more than a typist. She 
had been in Scout work for ten years. 

"I know that Troop Four outfit,” she said firmly, 
"and those boys are always reliable.” 

"You’re right,” agreed the Chief; "let’s go!” 

Miss Orton was ready with her list of telephone 
numbers of Scouts and Scoutmasters. She took one 
half of this list and began to call, while the Chief dashed 
across the street with the other half and began calling 
from a drug-store booth. To all went the same mes- 
sage: "Bad fire back of the Glen. Get aU the help 
you can to go up there and fight it!” 

His calls completed, the Chief started back to the 
office still a bit worried. Suppose that message had 
been a hoax? Yet, he could not afford to take the 
chance. At the door he colhded with a Times reporter 




''For Pete’s sake!” exclaimed that person. "What’s 
the matter with your office phone? It’s been tied 
up in a bowknot for the last half-hour or so. There 
are a couple of Boy Scouts, up in Midvale, who have 
been trying to get you. When they couldn’t, they 
used their heads and rang up the Times. They say 
there’s a bad forest fire raging just back of your camp, 
and to send all the help you can.” 

"Just what we are getting ready to do,” said Paret 
emphatically. But as he turned to go up the stairs, 
the reporter, sensing a story, said; 

"Hey, wait a split second, will you? What are 
you planning to do? And how did you get word, 
if those Midvale Scouts couldn’t reach you?” 

"The last question first. We got word direct from 
Troop Four by heliograph, nearly an hour ago — and 
Scouts are already heading up that way.” 

"By heliograph? Direct? Why, that’s ” 

"Eighteen miles as the crow flies — and this was 
their first distance test. But good-by! I have a lot 
of things still to do.” 

"The heliograph — eighteen miles — their first test,” 
said the reporter, gazing after the Chief’s departing 
form. "And in two hours more,” he muttered to 
himself, "they’ll be fighting that fire two hundred 
strong.” Already his quick mind was composing a 
great front-page story. 
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by B. J. CHUTE 


"rpwo rows of beans this year?” asked Marjorie 
Anderson, .leaning over her brother’s shoulder and 
examining the careful chart he was making. 

A '^^bbage, cauliflower, toma- 

toes, BiUy muttered thoughtfully. ''Uh-oh'” he 
added. "Here comes the professor.” 

Their friend, Tom Morrow, received this dubious 

coldly, and flopped down on the ground. 
"What’re you doing?” 

^ Planning our garden,” said Marjorie. 

^ ''I did that long ago,” Tom exclaimed airily. 

1 m Rowing cucumbers, potatoes, eggplants ” 

His two friends exchanged glances. 

What’s wrong with it?” Tom inquired. 

Season’s really too short for eggplants this far 

"’unless you 

start them under glass.” 

"That’s what you think," Tom cut to. "m bet 
in ^ow a better gerden this year than you do. It’s 
simply a question of using the scientific approach.” 
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Billy shrugged his shoulders. "Well, all I can 
say is„ you’d better not count your eggplants before 
they’re hatched.” 

Tom ignored him crossly and turned to Marjorie. 
'T thought of growing melons, too. The book says 

they’re a close relative of the cucumber, and ” 

Billy gave Tom a pitying look. "This isn’t a good 
soil for melons,” he said. 

"How do you know?” 

"We tried it out once, and they were a flop.” 
"There you are,” Tom said triumphantly. "That’s 
the typical attitude of the amateur gardener — the 
trial-and-error method.” 

Billy nearly choked. "Amateur?” he gurgled. "Who 

are you to call me an amateur? Of all the ” 

"I’m going,” said Tom with dignity. "I want to 
look up fertilizers. The scientific approach to garden- 
ing is the only guarantee of success.” 

As he disappeared, Billy turned to Marjorie, and 
said, "Who does he think he is, anyhow? Telling us 
how to garden!” 

Marjorie looked thoughtful. "There might be some- 
thing in it, stubborn,” she suggested mildly. "Per- 
haps with the proper fertilizers ” 

Billy made a noise like Donald Duck in a temper. 
"Don’t start that, my good sister,” he warned. "I’ll 
take my experience sooner than Tom’s books any day. 

One morning, a few weeks later, Billy was loosening 
the earth around a tomato plant, while Marjorie ex- 
amined one of the leaves for signs of aphids. I 
doubt if that idiot,” said Billy, not referring to an 
aphid, "with all his fertilizers, has got any better tomato 

plants than these. Honestly ” 

He was interrupted by the idiot, who leaned against 
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the fence in the irritating manner peculiar to people 
watching other people work. 

" Do you use lime in your soil for your peas ? ” Tom 
inquired, examining a straggling pea vine with a pro- 
fessional expression. 

''No,” said Billy, busily weeding. 

"Peas like alkaline soils,” Tom said. 

"They took you aside and whispered it in your 
ear, I suppose,” Billy muttered. 

Tom pointed down at a potato plant. "You’ve 
got a bug there,” he announced. 

In chiUy silence Billy removed the bug. 

"It’s more correctly called the Colorado potato 
beetle, or Leptinotarsa decimlineata. You want to do 
something about it, BUly,” Tom went on earnestly, 
"It’s a serious garden pest.” 

"So are you,” Billy told him. 

"You should spray with lead arsenate,” Tom said. 

You can also use it with the Bordeaux mixture to 
prevent blight. That’s what I do for my potatoes.” 




"Listen ” said Billy, putting down his trowel. 

Marjorie, having a naturally peaceful nature, hur- 
ried to interrupt. "How’s your garden, Tom?" 

Tom grinned. "It’s wonderful,” he said modestly. 

"When are we going to see all these magnificent 
specimens?” Billy inquired sarcastically. "So far, 
all we’ve had are news bulletins." 

"Not till the vegetables are ripe,” said Tom. "I 
want to surprise you.’’ 

As the summer progressed, Billy developed a haunted 
expression. Even the most successful gardeners get 
sensitive on certain points, and he got very tired of 
hearing about peas and lime, particularly as his crop 
of peas was unusually poor. 

It was Marjorie, however, who first realized the 
change in Tom. " ’S funny,” she mused one day. 
"We haven’t heard much about the scientific methods 
of gardening lately.” 

Billy dropped his hoe and stared at her. "Come to 
think of it,” he said, "Tom has been rather quiet.” 

"Do you suppose the potato bugs got mad at being 
called Whatchacallems, and ate up Tom’s garden?’’ 

"The scientific gardener has no bugs in his garden, 
Billy reminded her. "Just the same 

Marjorie stopped him. "Here comes Tom now. 
Get set for a lecture on peas and lime.” 

Tom came slowly toward them between the tidy 
green rows, and even Billy’s critical eye could see that 
his face was glum. 

"How does our garden look?” asked Billy. 

"Grand,” said Tom. 

Billy rocked on his heels. "Did you say grand'? 

Tom nodded. 

Billy cleared his throat. "Well, the peas aren t so 
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"I don’t know what’s 


the 


good,” he said cautiously, 
wrong with them exactly,” 

’’They look all right to me,” said Tom. 

This time Marjorie simply sat down upon the ground 
collapsed with astonishment. ’ 

"Look BiUy,” said Tom. "I guess I need some help 
I m pretty much discouraged.” 

Billy stared in speechless amazement. 

"Oh, that’s too bad,” said Marjorie, doing 
honors for her brother. ’’What’s wrong Tom?” 

"Well," said Tom, "maybe you’d be^J^me and 
see for yourselves.” ^ 

He led the way in despondent silence, and stood 
aside when they came to his garden so that fVio + 
could conduct their examination. 

’’Now, take these eggplants, for instance ” 
told them, "They’re nice bushy Xts -nne To 
d.t.om but they haven’t developed anfCt 

>“*‘4 Tr^und him 

"r o;!^f • . ® ‘hick green growth 

I can t imagine what’a wrong with them ’’ 

Marjorie and Billy gazed 

Billy was the first to reeov« Ms Tot "?har-; 

Why, I never planted any burdock,” said Tom 
dock" "Bur- 

eg»lanta and left all the bSk ^ 

seems to be WMng?"Thr'asted.°’**’’*“*' 

given'ym^owXTlkrthe'r burdock had 

wen, take the squash, for instance,” he 
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told her. "They developed fruit all right, but look 
how small they are.” 

"You mean these things?” Marjorie demanded. 
"They are cucumbers!” 

"What do you mean, cucumbers?” said Tom 
crossly. "The cucumbers didn’t come up at all. 
I’m talking about the squash.” 

"But these are cucumbers!” Billy chortled. "What 
didn’t come up was your squash.” 

Tom gazed at him incredulously. "You mean to 
tell me,” he said slowly, "that these things are cucum- 
bers? Well, no wonder they didn’t get as big as the 
book said they would.” 

Oh,’ said Billy, "the book! W^ell, you certainly 
got a good yield.” 

"Yes, I was pretty careful about the fertilizer and 
about the planting and— well, look. What’s happened 
to rpy squash then? They didn’t come up at all.” 

"Plant ’em from seed?” 

"Yes.” 

"When did you sow them?” 

"About April 15. That was what the book said.” 

Marjorie interrupted. "You must have read it 
wrong, Tom,” she objected. "That’s much too early.” 

'The book said ” Tom began stubbornly. He 

reached into his pocket and produced a small, well- 
thumbed volume, which Billy appropriated. 

"Pumpkins, radishes, spinach — squash. Here we 
are.” There was a moment’s silence, then Billy gave a 
shout. "This book was written for gardens much 
farther south than we are,” he said. "You’re in the 
wrong climate for this author, Tom, old pal. No 
wonder your squash gave up the ghost.” 

Tom received this information in unhappy silence. 
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Cheer up, Tom," said Marjorie. "Your 
are really good ! ” ^cumbers 

Tom waved a disillusioned hand toward annt>.n 
v^etable Patch. "Look at those potatoes,” he said 

Well, but there’s not a potato either ” 

Marjorie, suddenly dropping down on her knep. 
began carefuUy to dig up a potato plant. In a moS 

^e held It m her hands, exhibiting several fine potatoes 
with honest admiration. t'^i-dioes 

Bffly whistled. "Now, there are potatoes that are 
pototoea, he began, only to be cut short by a tunny 
look from his sister, who pointed at Tom. ^ 

For Tom was gazing at the vegetables with open 
mouth and wide eyes. "Well!” said Tom. "Is 
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how they grow ? The book never said anything 
about^ ” 

It was fifteen minutes before the three could stop 
laughing. As soon as Billy got his breath back, he 
took a potato and began to examine it. 

"You must have planted from eyes,” he said. ” Other- 
wise you’d have known how they grow.” 

Tom nodded, and Billy went on, "Did you fertilize 
them much?” 

Tom nodded again, "The book said ” 

"Hmmm,” said Billy, thinking of his straggly pea 
vines. "Was that the same book that talked about 
lime for peas?” 

"No. I read quite a lot of different books,” Tom 
explained. "This one said that potatoes need a soil 
rich in nitrogen, with about ten per cent of phosphoric 
acid. So I got a prepared fertilizer that the book 
recommended and used quite a lot of it.” 

Billy looked once more at the potato and finally 
gestured at the place where the squashes should have 
been. "Next time, when you want to know about 
how to plant things like that,” he suggested, "we’ll 
be glad to help you. Marjorie and I have had quite- 
a lot of — well^ ” 

"Experience,” said Tom humbly. "I know. 
Thanks a lot.” 

Billy stared again at the potato in his hand, then 
drew a deep breath. "Look,” he said, "how about 
letting me borrow your books for a while? ” He caught 
his sister^s eye and looked guilty. "Well,” he de- 
fended himself, "a fellow wants to keep up with the 
latest scientific developments. I mean to say ” 

"You mean to say that that’s a very, very hand- 
some potato,” Marjorie told him. 
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The Haunted Desert 

hy JACK BECHDOLT 


rpOMMY Hamlin watched Baldy Murray throw a dia- 
mond hitch that would fasten their pack outfit to 
the back of a small, aged gray mule. Like the mule 
the old prospector had a spare, shriveled frame and 
bristling white whiskers. His mahogany-hued face was 
half-hid under a wide-brimmed felt hat. In his flannel 
shirt weather-worn trousers, and faded bandanna hand- 
kerchief he looked like one of the Forty-Niners come 
back to earth. A lone prospector was Baldy, wise 
m the ways of the southwestern desert land. 

Beyond this foreground Tommy saw the trans- 
continental highway gleaming like molten silver. As 
he watched, a powerful streamHned motor car sped 
along It, westbound at seventy miles an hour. 

desert, treacherous, 
r-Tr fL scornful of the scratch of paved 

ha!f Thus it 

had looked when the first Spaniards came, men in 

steel breastplates, bearing beU-mouthed firearms- so it 

Toi™ 

goinic into ^ They were 

Baldy Muriy ATv 

know its hPflt' A ^ travel across it, 

Serb! bitter cold night- 

job t an ahcrrf ^ a new 

investigate aomp ‘ ™ade a side trip to 

S he haTlerT ® Mean- 

nne, fte had left Tommy and Greta with his old 
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friend Baldy Murray, to the old prospector’s keen 

show you the old Spanish gold mine,” Baldy 
promised, his blue eyes twinkling. “Can’t figure why 
even a Spaniard would look for gold in a place like 
that, but centuries ago somebody sure enough mined 
treasure there. Another thing I’ll show you is the 
site of the old Forty-Niners’ camp you’re always 

talking about.” . 

Tommy breathed faster at that last promise. For 

it was in that camp of Forty-Niners that his own 
great-great-grandfather had played a hero’s role. Soon 
he would be standing where the deed had actually 
happened. It was almost as good as turning back 

time itself. 

“Hurry up, Greta,” he called. 

His blonde sister, in blue flannel shirt and khaki 
trousers like his own, panted up the slope from Baldy s 
spring, swinging two canteens. “I’m ready, she 
cried. “Let’s go.” 

"No hurry,” Baldy chuckled. “Deserts no proper 
place to hurry; remember that. First make sure where 
you’re going; then just set one foot in front of the 
other, slow and steady. Feller that’s in a hurry is 
too apt to get flustered. You need your wits about 
you when you’re dealing with old Mister Desert. 

■ As Baldy tightened the lead rope. Eureka, the pack 
mule, set a good example of unhurried progress. Brother 
and sister tried to walk slowly, but their eyes were 
bright with excitement, and their thoughts darted tar 
ahead, ranging the mysteries of the great desert. 

They crossed the highway. Behind them were e 
stark rock mountains, fantastically blackene , ar 
ahead rose the heat- distorted images of similar peaks. 
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Tommy looked behind them. "Why, the road’s 
disappeared ! ” 

Baldy chuckled and nodded. "Old desert’s up to 
his tricks, son. Watch the hills now.” 

As he spoke, the sinister black mountain range 
seemed to detach itself from the earth, float upward 
and vamsh. They could see nothing in any direction 
but a flat sea of gray flecked with white alkali. 

Though he knew the scientific explanation of this 
rna^c. Tommy was glad to be close to the old jpan 
In that mirage-haunted place he felt the presence of 
strange, ancient powers, 

"That’s why you’ve got to be sure which way you’re 

''Evan in tee times III ten. 

anH hi ‘I'™ > piaae off that road 

and been lost. Some of ’em died of thirst.” 



Greta was looking at Tommy. He forced a reas- 
suring grin. Mustn’t let her know he was scared, too. 

Imitating Baldy, brother and sister fastened their 
handkerchiefs across mouth and nostrils for protection. 
The sun’s rays were like fire on any exposed flesh. 
They were glad of their dark goggles. Weird, wavering 
shapes ahead proved to be sand dunes. 

Baldy indicated them with his finger. "There, 
Tommy. That’s where the Forty-Niners made their 
desperation camp.’’ 

Tommy and Greta exchanged looks of triumph. 
They had come thousands of miles to see this. Almost 
a century ago another Hamlin had come this way — Asa 
Hamlin of Westport, Missouri. Tommy and Greta 
knew his story by heart. 

Asa Hamlin had traveled with a company of hardy 
adventurers and their plodding covered wagons, their 
silent, anxious womenfolk, their excited children, a few 
lumbering oxen, even a faithful dog that had trotted 
almost across the continent, following his master. 
They were bound for the newly discovered gold field 
of California, 

Disregarding the advice of their wilderness guide, 
the party had split up in the Mormon country. This 
sad remnant had been lured to try a new route promised 
by an inaccurate map. 

Between them and their goal on the Pacific, Asa 
Hamlin and his companions found the great Amargosa 
Desert. For weeks they plodded on while their oxen 
withered of thirst and starvation. At last the pitiful 
remnant had halted among these dunes, exhausted 
physically and spiritually. Their map was a lie; the 
shining white mountain peak which was to lead them 
on to the land of gold was a mirage. 
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But in the group was young Asa, twenty years old. 
It was he who encouraged several other young, unmar- 
ried men to make a last desperate exploration alone 
in search of the lost trail. The others, gathered beside 
their hooded wagons, watched the young men start 
afoot; saw their figures, grotesquely distorted by the 
dancing heat, finally vanish. 

"If’n they win through and find the way, we’ll 
never see them again,” a bearded father commented. 

Stands to reason no man’ll go through this twice, no 
matter how much he’s promised to come back'”’ 

Men and women shook their heads in agreement 
and turned their hopeless eyes on this last camp— 
the one that would be a common grave for them aU. 

One woman denied the suggestion. "Asa Hamlin 
wiU come back,” she insisted. 


Before he had left, this woman had brushed to- 
gether the grams of rice left in her food box, dividing 

TT? I^alf was for her own children. 

The other half, a scant double handful, she gave to 
Asa. He will come back,” she repeated. 

The weeks went by in hopeless idleness. The last 

of meet. 

But one day when hope had all but died, a faint hal- 
looing brought the starving refugees from the shade 
rader wagon beds. After perUs beyond belief 

Tblv^ through to California! 

“rtolef 


diHTVf know this was the spot if he 

tt tbP^r,! explained "You 

> unes are always moving around. The 



wind keeps changing them. Sometimes it uncovers a 
bit of old emigrant wagon — a broken wheel, a plank, 
or a grub box abandoned when the party escaped. 
That’s how we know this is the place.” 

"It makes me feel kind of funny,” Tommy muttered 
with an apologetic look at his sister. "Our own 
great-great-grandfather’s having been here!” 

"It makes me feel the way going to church does,” 
Greta said, and they drew closer together. 

Tommy had his camera and took pictures. Greta 
dug in the sand in the hope of finding some relic of the 
Forty-Niners’ camp. They had lunch, and Baldy 
said it was time to go on to the Spanish mine, where 
there was a dependable spring. 

In miles it was not far — but they found it a grim 
test of their endurance. They plodded on through 
afternoon glare, four little specks of life under a copper 
sky amidst the dancing dust devils, staring with hungry 
eyes at the mirage of tree-shaded lakes with ripphng 
cool waters that the heat conjiired up to mock them. 
They were glad at last to win the shadow of a spur 
of the mountains and the mine tunnel that made a 
cave. 

They unpacked the mule and picketed that weary 
animal on a long rope near the mouth of the cave. 
Then Baldy led them into the old working. They 
were far from its mouth, Tommy’s flashhght exploring 
the shaft, when a roaring sound echoed through the 
tunnel. 

"Sandstorm,” said Baldy anxiously. "We’d better 
have a look at the mule and our camp stuff.” 

The wind howled like a chorus of demons. Day- 
light had vanished completely, though the sun had 
several hours yet to go before nightfall. 
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The air was hot and choking with fine sand. Be- 
yond the tunnel mouth the storm had drawn a barrier 
that seemed impassable as a stone wall. 

Baldy drew his neckerchief up to his eyes and tied 
it tight; pulled his hat brim low. 

"You two stay right here,” he directed, shouting 
to make himself heard. "No matter what happens, 
stay till this blow passes.” Bent low against the 
blast, Baldy stepped out of the cave and vanished. 

In the blackness Tommy and Greta sat with shoul- 
ders touching, their faces buried in handkerchiefs to 
make breathing easier. An hour dragged by. Neither 
expressed the fear that haunted them both, but they 
were afraid to meet each other’s eyes, lest it show 
there. 

Another hour was added to that first eternity. 

"The wind’s dropping,” said Greta. 

"We’ll look for him if he doesn’t come soon. When 
the wind goes ” 

Peace came suddenly to the desert, but the black- 
ness persisted. Night had descended while the storm 
blew. With the flashlight to guide them they went 
to where Baldy had tied the mule. The long lead 
rope lay there. Its end showed a new break. 

"Eureka got terrified and broke away,” Tommy 
exclaimed. "Baldy tried to find her ” 

"Oh, Tommy! If — ^if anything has happened to 
him ” 

We 11 make a fire. Give him a light to find us by. 
Then if he’s not back, I’ll look around,” Tommy 
said and added heartily, "but he’ll be back aU 
right.” He wondered. So did Greta. 

Cactus and sage grew where the spring wet a little 
area of sand. They had gathered dead plants and 
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had a pile of fuel. They built a blaze and started 
together shouting out Baldy’s name to the blue-black, 
starlit sky. 

The answer came startlingly clear, but far off— a 
pistol shot. Two more shots followed, guiding them 
across the sand. 

Tommy’s flashlight picked out Baldy’s figure prone 
in the alkali, dragging along Like a wounded animal. 
As they looked, that figure halted and lay still. 

"Is he . . . dead?” Greta gasped. 

"Get water. The canteen, Greta!” said Tommy. 
"He isn’t dead. It’s his leg.” 

Baldy opened his eyes. "That fool mule,” he 
whispered. "I almost caught her when I tripped in 
the dark. My knee . . . afraid it’s broken.” 



A brief examination confirmed their worst fears. 
Baldy could not use that leg. By his direction they 
brought the tarpaulin that covered their bed roll, 
got him on it, and tugged him into the mine tunnel. 

His accident had sapped even Baldy Murray’s wiry 
strength. Through the hours made doubly long by 
their worries the old man lay with closed eyes, un- 
conscious and looking strangely shrunken and helpless. 
Not until the brilliant stars were paling before dawn 
did he speak again. 

"Got it figured out, Tommy,” he whispered. 
"Can’t travel. Leave Greta with me. We got water 
and grub. And you — it’s up to you now.” 

Tommy nodded gravely. "I’ll bring help,” he 
said, "I can do it.” 

He tried to say it with quiet confidence, but all 
night he had remembered the menace of the desert 
and pictured all that might happen to one tenderfoot 
astray in that waste. 

"Well,” said Baldy, with a grimace for his pain, 
"another Hamlin did it long ago; don’t forget that.” 

Tommy’s eyes flashed. His chin came up. "I 
won’t forget,” he promised quietly. 

"Follow your compass,” Baldy said. "Don’t follow 
anything else. The desert may lie to you. Your 
compass won’t lie,” 

Tommy nodded soberly. 

"Don’t hurry. Don’t drink a lot of water at any 
one time. Better start.” 

Tommy adjusted his canteen. He looked ' at his 
sister. Her life and Baldy’s depended upon him. He 
ought to say something fitting the solemnity of the 
moment; something to cheer their long wait for his 
return. 
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"Well, so long,” he tried feebly. "See you in the 
funny papers, Greta.” 

He glanced at his pocket compass and was off. The 
air was still cold; the stars had faded; the eastern sky 
grew gray, flashed pale yellow, and then the sun popped 
up. In half an hour the warmth was oppressive. 

There was no sound in all that waste save the faint 
rustle of his own clothing or the occasional crunch of 
a bit of hard-baked mud underfoot. In every direc- 
tion he looked, there was that same monotony of 
cinder-gray ^and dazzling alkah. The sun was in his 
face. The desert was a furnace. 

His lips were dry. His tongue was swelling, and 
his throat filled with choking grit. 

"Fm not really thirsty yet; it’s just imagination,” 
he reasoned, but the temptation to keep wetting his 
mouth from the canteen was strong. 

“Don’t hurry. Be sure where you’re going.” Baldy’s 
advice echoed in his thoughts, but he wanted to hurry — 
to rush ahead at a run^to find the help Baldy so 
badly needed — to assure his sister’s safety, 

To escape these thoughts he ceased to scan the 
horizon ahead, watching his own feet and his compass. 
"I’ll think about Asa Hamlin,” he resolved, and found 
the resolution steadying, almost as if beside him 
traveled the ghosts of the covered wagons led by a 
tall, whiskered young giant in tattered buckskin. 

Baldy had told him how thirst-stricken men in 
their panic often threw away all that they carried. 
Was he on the verge of such a panic? 

Then, glancing up at last, he stopped, amazed, so 
suddenly relieved that he laughed aloud. Just off 
to his right was the paved highway! While he stared 
he saw two cars upon it, a small touring car bound 
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west, a truck eastbound. They passed and went then- 
ways, blinking back at the sun glare. 

'T did it an hour and a half quicker than we came ” 
he muttered. "But I didn’t have that slowpoke mule 
along!” He turned hurriedly toward the highway. 

The goal was farther off than it seemed. It drew 
no closer, though he hurried now. He plodded 
desperately across an alkali deposit, the hard-baked, 
broken ground torturing his weary feet. He topped a 
little rise and looked again at the highway. Another 
car was crawling along— a westbound one. 

And then the highway and the solid mountains be- 
hind it blinked unsteadily, rose, and dissolved into 
the heavens. 

'I’ve done it,” he rasped through dry lips "I’ve 
followed a mirage I ” 


He consulted the compass. To correct his error 
he must bear north until he had reached the place he 
had turned off, and then go straight ahead again. 

The seriousness of his mistake made his heart race 
He was hurrying again, and that wouldn’t do! But 
ahead of him a dust cloud was spinning, traveling 

like a giant on skates 

cutting fancy didoes! It was coming his way! 



Suddenly the air was filled with dust. His lungs 
choked. He drew the handkerchief mask over his face 
and tied it with shaking fingers. The light was gone 
from his world; the howling wind deafened him; he 
huddled close in his clothing to escape the rasping 
sand that tore at his flesh. Plunging on blindly he 
caught his foot on something and fell prone. 

As he fell, he felt the canteen slip from his shoulder. 
He groped for it and could not find it. 'H’m done 
for,” he thought, in utter despair. 

He lay there perhaps a half-hour before he realized 
that he was nearly buried under a sand drift. He 
began to burrow out of his shallow grave. Brushing 
the sand from his eyes, he saw that he had fallen 
beside a curious object sticking up from the ground. 

It was wood, silvered with age. The shape, half- 
revealed, was vaguely familiar. He sat upright sud- 
denly, eyes wide. This thing, fashioned by man’s 
hand, was an ox yoke — a beam of ash, curved like the 
outline of a human lip, with U-shaped bows that 
once had fitted about the necks of patient oxen! 

"The Forty-Niners!” he whispered. His eyes swept 
about him. The dunes had changed; many were gone. 
But the ox yoke told the story. Once more he had 
reached the site of that desperation camp. Not far off 
one or two other sticks of silvered wood protruded 
from drifts, confirming his behef. They had aban- 
doned the covered wagons here, ninety years ago. 

He wasn’t afraid now. Courage came back to him 
as if the courage of the pioneers were a real spirit, 
haunting this place. He reahzed now that he had a 
landmark to guide the rest of his journey. The old 
camp lay due west of Baldy’s place. He had only to 
foUow the compass to bring help to Baldy and Greta. 
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Night had fallen before Tommy went into the desert 
again, with him two state troopers and a doctor to 
look after Baldy. They traveled in a lively little car 
that bounced unconcerned over the miles so dangerous 
to a man on foot. 

When Baldy was safely home and recovering, Tommy 
had time to discuss his great plan. He wanted to 
return a third time to the emigrant camp and learn 
more about what was buried there. He and Greta 
made the trip when their father came back from 


The fickle desert winds had altered things once 
more, moving the dunes about. But one landmark 
remained the half-buried ox yoke. Among the three 
of them they dug it up for a treasured souvenir. 

, t)eside the treasure, made the last 

thrilling discovery. "Look! Somebody’s name!” ’ 
er father and Tommy followed her pointing finger 
Long ago the owner of the ox yoke had burned \is 
name upon it. They could read it still: 



lost!” ^ ^ . to help me when I was 
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Columbus 

by JOAQUIN MILLER 


gEHiND him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ’'Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak; what shall I say?” 
"Why, say: 'Sail on! sail on! and on!’ ” 

"My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 

The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
"Why, you shall say at break of day, 

'Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ” 
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They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said, 

"Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, .brave Admiral, speak and say — ” 

He said: "Sail on! sail on! and on!" 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
"This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 

He curls his lip, he lies in wait. 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 

Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 

What shall we do when hope is gone?” 

The words leapt like a leaping sword: 

"Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 

A hght! a light! a light! a light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: "On! sail on!” 


Out of Defeat 

hy CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


villain! Scoundrel! Impostor! I’ll have him 
out of there! Fetch me George!” His Excellency 
Governor Dmwiddie of Virginia, pounded on the table’ 
sending the letter, which was the cause of his ra^ ’ 
across the floor It was caught by a tall, lean, da^rk 
youth m deerskm jerkin and leggings, who stood in 
the center of the room leaning on his long rifle His 
snappmg little brown eyes had been taking in thl 
scene with delight. He came forward now and re 
turned the letter to its place on the table 

will if 9^^"? trading post 

they? demanded Dinwiddie. "French in^the 
Oluo! But I teU ye, Til have them out!” 

broadlv’ grinning 

broadly. Chase the French. But I’m warnin’ ve 

th^u not move out of the Ohio because ye’re roarin’ 
and poundm’ tables in Virginny.” ^ 

Governor’s aide, waited speechless for 

Governor starer one 

his mouth open. 

DOwdor ” a shoutin’ with 

^d Willv P r'il.T c“ we-that’s me 

affMtionately-l?'we-ll help''ye°^ slapped his rifle 

demanded. 

that’s +>ip V. 1,1 ^ ^'^^Ser brother to John Findlay 

thats the boldest young trader in Pennsylvany. IVs 

t -d thrcu.h the eourteay of 
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hini that spied on the French, turning our old trad- 
ing house into a fort. And that's partly why I was 
sent to ye with yon letter.” 

"WeU, now!” Dinwiddle’s eyes glinted at him 
eagerly. ' "Ye’re Scotch, eh?” The boy nodded. "So 
am I, lad. Now, who is this McNab ye mentioned?” 

Young Findlay grinned again. " 'Tis my rifle. 
McNab’a the name of a great hunter who taught me 
to shoot. And once there was a verra clever good 
Penn — that lived in Pennsylvany and 
had the same first name as me. So that’s how I named 
my rifle.” 

"Ho, ho!” Dinwiddle laughed. "Ho, ho! Will 
Findlay and Will Penn McNab ! Ho, ho ! ” He wiped 
tears of mirth from his eyes, and then looked at his 
aide with mild dignity. "I wonder what is detaining 

Lieutenant Washington,” he said. 

"I don’t know, Your Excellency,” Foster answered. 
"Doubtless I can speed matters by going in search 
of Lieutenant Washington myself.” He bowed and 
walked quickly into the corridor. 

"Well, lad, so ye’re with me in driving out the 
usurping French,” said Dinwiddle. 

"Aye. Ye little know down here — tucked in snug 
with red curtains — what murderin’s they’re up to.” 

"George will tell the rascals what I think of them! 
There’s a lad you can be friends with. George is 
little more than your age. Twenty-one, six feet three, 
and finely built and strong. I love him like a son. 
Ah! Here’s George.” 

Washington was in the doorway. He came on in. 
"George! You know the news?” 

"There can be only one outcome. Your Excellency. 

The French must remove themselves.” 

1 
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‘‘V.n""'?’ ’ y™ were my man in 

temper. You shaU carry the letter, ™eorge md S 

sundry thlt S nl and 

sundry that the Ohio country ig ours!” 

deSv liantenant’s fair, florid face colored 

“YoS’ExceUenr i 

but-Sir-vnn. appreciate the honor- 

youteleSL'L^'.St^^.i-warf me leads 

t rh{ wS” 

mg peace or war between England and Prance.” 
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"Lieutenant Washington!” the Governor shouted 
wrathfully, "you're under orders from Virginia! 
You will go, with proper escort, and remove the French.” 

Washington bowed. "Sir, I am grateful — and proud.” 
He stammered the words, evidently both moved and 
abashed. 

"Then it’s settled. You’ll send the French pack- 
ing! Now, George, here’s a fine laddie from up there. 
Will Findlay. Take him out with you and see he 
has a bite of food. He’ll give you information and 
arrange where to meet you a month hence. He’s 
engaged by me now to act as your guide and scout in 
the Ohio.” 

"So we’re to be comrades, Wih Findlay.” Wash- 
ington smiled and shook hands with the frontier boy, 
to whom he had taken an instant liking. " Good night, 
Your Excellency.” 

It was several months later, after Washington had 
led an expedition from Virginia, that he met Will 
Findlay again. Washington’s men, shivering in the 
winter cold, had reached a point only one day's march 
from the French fort when Will appeared. After a brief 
rest, the expedition set out once more. 

"George, I’ve an idea,” Will said as they plodded 
toward Fort Le Boeuf. 

"Has it anything to do with the paint and feathers 
you’re wearing?” 

"Aye. I’m a dark, black-haired lad and grew up 
knowin’ Injun ways and talk. I’m goin’ to slip ahead 
of ye into Fort Le Boeuf and mix with French Injuns. 
I’ll tell them I saw ye cornin’, and ran to warn them! 
I don’t doubt I’ll be bearin’ things there ye’ll be the 
wiser for knowin’.” 

His mouth stretched in his own innocent, happy grin. 
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He gripped the hand which Washington gratefully 
held out to him, and then sped off alone -a dusky 
shadow in the dim dawn, lost presently in the cold 
mists among the hummocks and trees. 


The expedition with its baggage and camp equipment 
followed after him more slowly. Washington's thoughts 
were heavy ones for so young a man. None knew 
what lay westward of the Ohio territory, or how 
broad was the continent spreading to the Pacific 
Virginia claimed it under her "sea to sea" chartered 
rights. The French claimed the Ohio country by 
right of discovery. The Ohio's value in furs was 
an untold wealth. Holding it, the French would block 
the English colonies from westward expansion; and 
then they could turn on those colonies, one day and 
blot them out. The very hfe of English civilization 
in America depended on removing the French from 
the Ohio. Would they yield an empire because of 
a Virginia Governor’s letter borne by Lieutenant 
beorge Washington, aged twenty^one? 

The gates of Fort Le Boeuf swung open. Washington 
entered with his escort. Near the center of the court- 
yard Indians squatted round a huge fire, watching a 
deer turn on the roasting spit. The French Com- 
mandant advanced to meet him. An Indian dressed 
as a chieftain came out of the fort and stood almost 
at the Commandant’s elbow. The Indian was a 
lean man, with a long neck and a narrow face. 
He wore a war bonnet, and a scalp of long reddish 

The air of insolent pride 
himself put the Commandant 
^ 1 ^ His darting fiery glance, from 

^ose, passed over 
the tall, vigorous body of the young Virginian, over 
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the grave face with, its firm lips and chin, its generous 
brow and steadfast eyes. 

At the moment Washington was hardly aware of the 
Indian chief’s presence. He did not see the near-set 
eyes glaze and become fixed with hatred. He was 
wholly occupied with his mission. 

"I have the honor, Sir,” he said, in English, to the 
French Commandant, "to present to you this letter 
from His Excellency the Governor of Virginia, with 
the hope and assurance that I may convey to him, in 
return, your favorable reply.” He waited until his 
interpreter had repeated the message in French, and 
then he produced the dociunent. 

There was one Indian in the group round the roast- 
ing deer — a lad — whose eyes were on the scene with 
an interest not shared by the others. He had come 
in, bringing the deer and the news of Englishmen on 
the road to Fort Le Boeuf. That "Indian” — WiU 
Findlay — saw the hatred born in those insolent, savage 
eyes as they stared, at Washington. 

"Yon Feathers has a slitherin’ look I don’t admire,” 
he said to himself. "He’ll bear watchin’ by both me 
and Willy Penn McNab.” 

Washington was in the act of presenting the fetter 
when the Indian chief lurched against him and 
knocked it from his hand. The Commandant spoke 
sharply. With an insolent sneer the chief obediently 
went to recover the letter. He deliberately stumbled 
and set his foot on it, rubbing it in the trampled and 
melting muddy snow near the fire, before he stooped 
and picked it up. 

To the Commandant’s apologies Washington replied 
calmly. "Do not be disturbed, Sir. I understand 
this is only the act of an ignorant savage.” 
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The feathered foe shot a glare of hatred at the young 
Virginian and threw himself down in a sullen fury 
by the fire. WiU withdrew into the shadow and 
watched the chief. He heard the Commandant say 
that the French would not leave the Ohio. He heard 
Washington’s voice expressing sorrow and surprise that 
he must convey so unwelcome an answer to Virginia. 
Though the Commandant had sternly rebuked the 
insolent chief, there was a trace of malice in his own 
manner as he bade Washington farewell. 

Washington bowed and marched out with his escort. 

"Beaujeu!” In answer to the Commandant’s call 
the feathered chieftain sprang up. The two entered 
the fort together, and Will followed unobtrusively. 

"Aye,” said Will to himself. "Beaujeu’s verra 
clever at playin’ Injun. But I knew him for a white 
man the minute I set eyes upon him. Aye, I’ve plenty 
to tell George when I catch up with him. Now to 
wait till they’re sleepin’ and then slide out noiseless 
as a wood tick.” 

He discovered an hour later, when the fort slept, 
that someone else had the same idea. His quick ears 
heard the gate open. His keen eyes saw a thin mov- 
ing shade in the darkness. Beaujeu? He was sure 
of it. He lost no time in following. There, moving 
over the snow ahead of him on the trail his friend 
George had taken, was Beaujeu. Will slid silently 
after him. It would be quite easy for him to shoot 
Beaujeu; but he feared that wouldn’t do. The man 
was a French officer. Disgrace might come on George 
for it. Anything might happen to George if one of 
his men killed a French officer in time of peace. 

Time o’ peace ! ” he thought scornfully. He ran on, 
not trying now to be silent. 
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Beaujeu, wheeling sharply, thought he saw one of 
the Indians of Fort Le Boeuf running to him, and 
waited by the trunk of a large oak. The place was 
about two hundred yards from the fort. 

"What is it? "Why do you come?” he whispered, 
never doubting that the man he spoke to was one of his 
comrades. Will panted heavily as if unable to speak 
— he feared Beaujeu would suspect him if he heard 
his voice. Then, with the swiftness of a panther 
pouncing, he struck a well-placed blow and knocked 
Beaujeu out. Rapidly he tied the unconscious man’s 
hands behind his back, and his feet together, with 
the stout deerskin thongs of his leggings; he gagged 
him with a strip of his belt. Now he fastened his 
long pack strap under his captive’s armpits and set 
off to the fort, dragging Beaujeu after him. Not 
far from the fort there was a tree, opposite the gate. 
WiU tied Beaujeu to the tree. 

"If George were far away, I’d have settled yon 
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beastie with less trouble,” he grumbled as he ran back 
to Washington’s camp. "Toilin’ and moilin’ to save 
such a piece of carrion!” He thought that it might 
be better not to tell Washington about this affair— 
George was "civilized”— but he would warn him about 
Beaujeu. He went into Washington’s tent. 

"Give me a hot drink and a blanket, George,” he 
said as Washington grasped his hand. 

"I’ve failed, Will.” Washington sat down by the 
blanket bundle Will had turned into, and watched 
him devour the food and drink brought to him. 

"Aye. Anybody would. The French aren’t leavin’ 
for letters. What’s letters from Virginny compared 
to furs in Ohio?” He chuckled. "But ye did fine 
George. I was proud of ye.” The sympathy, loyalty,’ 
and humor expressed in the boy’s speech and in his 
merry, admiring eyes pierced Washington’s gloom, and 
he laughed. 


"You’re a good friend,” he said gratefully. 

"The best. Now, don’t interrupt me. Ye didn’t 
notice the war-bonnet feUow? He’s a French officer 
and no Injun. Beaujeu. He took a terrible dislike 
to ye. He’s vicious. So we’re goin’ to travel to- 
mght and camp farther off. But here’s the great news 
I heard. Y e remember how Mr. Dinwiddie sent Colonel 
Trent to build a fort at the forks of the Ohio? Well, 
he’d no more finished it when these verra same French 
took It away from him! And they’ve built their own 
tort there and garrisoned it the strongest of any fort in 

Duquesne. I doubt not 
there 11 be fightin’ now, George.” 

■ ^^^"gton’s eyes blazed. "Yes, there’ll be fight- 
ing But first I must report to Governor Dinwiddie.” 

An hour later they were trailing through the dark. 
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In a few days Will left to pursue his business as a 
trapper, after exacting a promise that Washington 
would send for him if there were more "argyments” 
with the French. " Me and Willy Penn McNab’ll never 
forgive ye, George, if ye leave us out of it. 

Washington found the Governor wholly prepared for 
his news and still determined to promote him. He was 
grateful for Dinwiddle's continued confidence in him, 
but begged His Excellency not to put him in command 
of the force that had been raised to oust the French. 

"Don't be stubborn, George!” Dinwiddie thumped 
the table. "I’m convinced of your talents. Tut, 
George ! D’you think you can go through life without 
defeats? Even Caesar didn’t. Get your defeats 
young, George; and you’ll not get them later. Why? 
Because— to a thoughtful, modest, firm man like 
young George Washington — out of defeat comes the 
secret of victory. Bear that in mind.” 

In the spring young Washington — now Lieutenant- 
Colonel Washington — was rejoined by Will Findlay, 
who taught him the lesson of using Indian tactics 
in fighting against the redmen and their allies. Sleepin 
by night and surroundin’ the enemy at dawn, and 
shootin’ from ambush, and never showin’ your hide 
if you can help it; that’s the secret,” said Will. 

This secret they successfully used in an encounter 
with the Indians at Great Meadows. The enemy, sur- 
prised by a sudden attack at sunrise, was completely 
routed. But the engagement might have proved fatal 
to Washington if Will Findlay’s keen eyes had not de- 
tected Beaujeu creeping stealthily through the forest. 
As the hated Frenchman leaped toward Washington 
with uplifted tomahawk, Will, swinging WiUy Penn 
McNab with all his force, struck Beaujeu on the head 
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and knocked him to the ground. He did not see the 
Indians rescue their idol and flee to the woods, for Will 
had been struck down by a blow from an Indian toma- 
hawk. It would be weeks before he could fight again 
but just before he lost consciousness he whispered to 
Washington, "Ye got a victory today, George.” 

The victory at Great Meadows was the last one that 
Washington and his friend were to have that summer. 
At Fort Necessity, which they built near the Youghio- 
gheny River in Pennsylvania, the French and Indians 
attacked in great numbers. The fort with its little 
garrison was completely surrounded, 

"What’ll ye do, George?” asked Will. Then he 
added practically, "Whatever ye do, they’ll have our 
fort.” 


"Yes,” said Washington. His brows were drawn 
together; his face was pale. Here again was defeat; 
and, added to it, was the humihation of surrender. 
"We might fight till aU of us were dead or captured. 
But a commander has no right to throw his men’s lives 
away for nothing.” He walked heavily; he seemed an 
older man as he went to parley with the French. 

"We’ll march out in the morning,” was all he said 
when he came back through the dusk. And so, in the 
mornmg sunshine, Virginia, represented by Lieutenant- 
o oiiel Washington, aged twenty-two, surrendered 
Fort Necessity. Virginia marched out, and France took 
possession. WiU kept at the side of his friend in silent 
sym^thy. A week later he announced that he would 
be off next day to join his brother John. 

"I don’t doubt I’U be seein’ ye here again next 
summer, he said confidently. The next day he 
shpped off through the forest, and Washington went 
on by the long trail to Virginia. 
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"Now, George, no talk of defeats and surrenders!” 
The Governor was emphatic, with voice and fist. "If 
the other colonies had joined with Virginia, seeing 
their danger and their duty, you’d have had an army, 
and success. But they’re asleep to the peril. Drowsy 
with jealous suspicions of one another! No unity, 
George. Unity — Unity — remember that word. There’s 
no security without it. Now, I’ve told you I’ve got 
the King to send a British force. You’ll be on the 
staff of General Braddock. And you’ll be his most 
valuable adviser, for he’s ignorant of Indian warfare.” 

Thus on a hot July day of 1755, Will Findlay came 
upon a host of redcoats, as well as colonial militia in 
deerskin shirts, with wagons, and cannon, toiling down 
the bank of the Monongahela. He brought news which 
caused Washington to hasten to General Braddock. 





"Sir,” Washington said, "you have thought me fool- 
ishly alarmed when I have told you how French and 
Indians fight in our forests, from ambush. And you 
have rejected aU advice about using frontier scouts. 
Here is one of the best scouts in the wilderness. Will 
Findlay. He has just reported seeing signs of numerous 
Frenchmen across the river. I beg of you to halt 
and send scouts!” 

"You Colonials lack regular army training,” Brad- 
dock answered stiffly. He turned his back on them 
and moved away. 

"George!” Will gaped at him. "He and his men 
aren’t goin’ to fight in those red coats, are they? 
George, ’tis plain murder! They’ll never see the 
French; but the French and Injuns will gather them 
like strawberries! They’re hidin’ behind that suspi- 
cious natural-lookin’ brushwork in front, and when ye 
come up to it ” He paused. 

"Will, perhaps you’re to be with me in yet another 
defeat, Washington said. He rode off to give what 
warning he could to his own Virginians. Will found 
his brother, John Findlay, among the wagoners. 

The wagons toiled on in the rear and crossed the 
river. The open space was filled with the troops. 
At the head of his regulars Braddock rode, and they 
plunged forward with him to crash through that too 
natural-looking underbrush. As they stumbled and 
fell, a thunder of rifle fire broke upon them from be- 
hind It, and from the woods on their flanks. Every 
tree and rock belched fire. Militia and regulars fell 
like dry leaves from a tree. Some British ofilcers 
struggled back through the confusion, bearing their 
general, mortally wounded. Indians surrounded the 
wagons, yeUing and waving their scalping knives. 
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"Cut the traces and jump on a horse,” John Findlay 
cried to his brother. John fled on one of his own horses, 
but Will did not follow. He turned back into the 
brush, looking for a certain man. 

In the meantime, George Washington ranged the 
whole field of battle, utterly reckless of dangers. Shots 
whistled about him, but none touched him. He 
could do nothing with the British regulars. They 
were bewildered by the loss of their commander, and 
their morale was shattered by the first victorious 
impact of savagery. They broke and fled; fled blindly 
in a strange land. In fleeing, they fell, for their bright 
coats drew the enemy’s fire from every quarter. But 
Washington rallied his own Virginians, gathered the 
scattered men into a unit, and kindled them with new 
courage from the unwavering flame of his own un- 
daunted spirit. 

The battle was a rout; the French were completely 
victorious. But the colonial troops, unified by their 
glorious enthusiasm for one brave man, turned and 
gave battle again and again, in such fashion that the 
foe did not pursue their retreat. 

Will Findlay found, at last, the man he sought. 
In the thick, leafy branches of an ehn on the river’s 
brink, Beaujeu crouched, waiting his chance at 
Washington. He could see the Virginians firing 
as they retreated toward the creek. He was too 
intent on his own business to see or hear Will, who 
climbed another tree, speedy as a squirrel. Holding 
Willy Penn McNab firmly in his left armpit. Will 
Findlay leaped to the bough above Beaujeu. The 
Frenchman was aiming dovra at Washington, who was 
almost beneath him, when his tree shook over him. 
He turned involuntarily to look up. Will swung his 
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rifle butt against the half-turned head. Beaujeu 
crumpled and went hurtling into the river. 

"With the compliments of Willy Penn McNab!" 
Will shouted after him. He slid down and, dodging 
and fighting, worked his way to Washington’s side 
A horse plunged by, riderless. Will sprang into the 
saddle. 

Fighting furiously, foot by foot, inch by inch, the 
defeated army cut its way out of that blind alley of 
slaughter. The men reached Great Meadows, the 
scene of Washington’s first victory and only surrender. 
Here they halted and buried the body of General 
Braddock. 

"Well, George,” said Will. "Ye and me, we. know 
this spot ! I’ve no love for it ! ” 

"Nor I, Will. You’ll leave me soon, I suppose, as 
usual, His smile was a grave one, 

sys. 1 11 have to help John at tradin’ ” 

that?” Washington rose hastily, and 
Will was quickly after him. The men, forming by 
companies, each from a colony, swept by his tent. 

Hurrah! Hurrah!” they shouted and called his 
name. He saluted and turned crimson, because so 
much was made of him for so little ! These men were 
young many of his own age and less — ardent and 
brave, loving high courage. They had seen a shining 
valor and honor before which their petty sectional 
jealousies fled away like wraiths. They carried the 
name of George Washington home with them to every 
quar er. n their splendid enthusiasm for him was 
ne seed of American unity, which would flower about 

im a score o years later when all the colonies would 
accept his leadership. 

Out of defeat comes the secret of victory. 
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Paul Revere’s Ride 

by HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


T ISTEN, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in seventy-five — 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 



He said to his friend: "If the British march 
By land or sea from the town tonight, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the beKry arch 

Of the North Church tower, as a signal hght — 

One if by land, and two if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm 
For the countryfolk to be up and to arm,” 

Then he said, "Good night,” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore. 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where, swinging wide at her moorings, lay w. 

The Somerset, British man-of-war — 



A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon, like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend through alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door. 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 
Then he climbed to the tower of the church. 
Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread. 

To the belfry chamber overhead. 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the somber rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade — 

Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead 
In their night encampment on the hill. 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he coiild hear, like a sentinel’s tread 
The watchful night wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, "AH is weU»” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

nr secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 
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For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay — 

A line of black, that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse’s side; 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near; 

Then impetuous stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth; 

But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill. 

Lonely, and spectral, and somber, and still. 

And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height, 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 

The hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet — 

That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed in his flight 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep. 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 
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And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge 
Is heard the tramp of the steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

^en he crossed the bridge into Medford town 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river-fog 
That rises after the sun goes down 
It was one by the village clock 
^en he gaUoped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Sw^ in the moonlight as he passed, 

windows, blank and bare. 
Gaze at hun with a spectral glare, 
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As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to faU, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest; in the books you have read 
How the British regulars fired and fled, 

How the farmers gave them ball for baU, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane; 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm — 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 
Through aU our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need. 

The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof beats of that steed. 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 
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Daniel Boone 

hy ARTHUE GUITERMAN 


J^ANIEL Boone at twenty-one 

Came with his tomahawk, knife, and gun 
Home from the French and Indian War 
To North Carohna and the Yadkin shore. 

He^ married his maid with a golden band, 

Builded his house and cleared his land; 

But the deep woods claimed their son again 
And he tmned his face from the homes of i^en. 
Over the Blue Ridge, dark and lone, 

The Mountains of Iron, the Hills of Stone 
Braving the Shawnee’s jealous wrath, 

He made his way on the Warrior’s Path. 

Alone he trod the shadowed trails; 

But he was lord of a thousand vales 
As he roved Kentucky, far and near. 

Hunting the buffalo, elk, and deer. 

What joy to see, what joy to win 
So fair a land for his kith and kin, 

Of streams unstained and woods ui^ewn! 

Elbow room!” laughed Daniel Boone. 

made 

flexed to the first stockade; 

^e d^rskin shnts and the coonsfcin caps 

mountain gaps- 

^d h^rts were high in the fateful spring 
When the land said “Moxri” 

While thp mo f stubborn King. 

Wlule the men of the East of farm and town 



strove with the troops of the British Crown, 
Daniel Boone from a surge of hate 
Guarded a nation’s westward gate. 

Down on the fort in a wave of flame 
The Shawnee horde and the Mingo came, 

And the stout logs shook in a storm of lead; 

But Boone stood firm and the savage fled. 

Peace! And the settlers flocked anew, 

The farm lands spread, the town lands grew; 

But Daniel Boone was ill at ease 

When he saw the smoke in his forest trees. 

"There’ll be no game in the country soon; 

Elbow room!” cried Daniel Boone. 

Straight as a pine at sixty-five — 

Time enough for a man to thrive — 

He launched his bateau on Ohio’s breast 
And his heart was glad as he oared it west; 
There were kindly folk and his own true blood 
Where great Missouri rolls his flood; 

New woods, new streams, and room to spare. 

And Daniel Boone found comfort there. 

Yet far he ranged tow£ird the sunset still, 

Where the Kansas runs and the Smoky Hill, 

And the prairies toss, by the south wind blown; 
And he killed his bear on the Yellowstone. 

But ever he dreamed of new domains 
With vaster woods and wider plains; 

Ever he dreamed of a world-to-be 

Where there are no bounds and the soul is free. 

At fourscore-five, still stout and hale, 

He heard a call to a farther trail; 

So he turned his face where the stars Eire strewn; 
"Elbow room!” sighed Daniel Boone. 
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Down the Milky Way in its banks of blue 

Far he has paddled his white canoe 

To the splendid quest of the tameless soul — 

He has reached the goal where there is no goal. 
Now he rides and rides an endless trad 
On the hippogriff of the flaming tail 
Or the horse of the stars with the golden mane, 

As he rode the first of the blue-grass strain. 

The joy that lies in the search he seeks 
On breathless hills with crystal peaks; 

He makes his camp on heights untrod, 

The steps of the shrine, alone with God. 

Through the woods of the vast, on the plains of space 
He hunts the pride of the mammoth race 
And the dinosaur of the triple horn, 

The manticore and the unicorn, 



As once by the broad Missouri’s flow 
He followed the elk and the buffalo. 
East of the sun and west of the moon, 
"Elbow room!” laughs Daniel Boone. 




Lewis and Clark 

by ROSEMARY AND STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


T EWis and Clark 

Said, "Come on, let’s embark 
For a boating trip up the Missouri! 

It’s the President’s wish. 

And we might catch some fish. 

Though the river is muddy as fury.” 

So they started away 
On a breezy May day. 

Full of courage and lore scientific. 

And, before they came back. 

They had blazed out a track 
From St, Louis straight to the Pacific. 

Now, if you want to go 
From St. Louis (in Mo.) 

To Portland (the Ore. not the Me. one). 
You can fly there in planes 
Or board limited trains 
Or the family ceir, if there be one. 
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It may take you two weeks, 

If your car’s full of squeaks 

And you stop for the sights and the strangers, 

But it took them (don’t laugh!) 

Just one year and a half, 

Full of buffalo, Indians, and dangers. 

They ate prairie-dog soup 
When they suffered from croup, 

For the weather was often quite drizzly. 

They learned ”How do you do?” 

In Shoshone and Sioux, 

And how to be chased by a grizzly. 

They crossed mountain and river 
With never a quiver, 

And the Rockies themselves weren’t too big for them 
For they scrambled across 
With their teeth full of moss, 

But their fiddler stiU playing a jig for them. 

Missouri’s Great Falls, 

And the Yellowstone’s walls 
And the mighty Columbia’s billows, 

They viewed or traversed. 

Of all white men the first 

To make the whole Northwest their pillows. 

And, when they returned, 

It was glory well earned 

That they gave to the national chorus. 

They were ragged and lean. 

But they d seen what they’d seen. 

And it spread out an Empire before us. 
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Into the Shakes 

hy CONSTANCE ROURKE 


TN THE year 1811 a great earthquake occurred in 

western Tennessee near the Mississippi River. Age- 
old trees were twisted from top to root. Deep cracks 
opened in the earth. The river became a booming 
flood whose huge waves pushed far inland. 

This region came to be known as the Shakes. For 
many V^ars the Chickasaw Indians had dwelt there 
undisturbed. Few white men had cared to penetrate 
this strange and tangled land. The land was now cut 
by many small rivers and dotted by wide lakes. Mink, 
otter, and beaver were to be found there. Wild geese 
haunted the shore. Here, too, were the great snapping 
turtles with huge heads and armored backs that became 
famous in Tennessee legend. 

The land was immensely fertile, so fertile that the 
settler was hindered rather than helped by the rich 
soil. Great trees still remained, and others quickly 
sprang up — gum, walnut, pecan, sassafras, hickory, 
and the delicious white plum. There were dense 
thickets of large, sweet, wild grapes. Here and there 
canebrakes made a tangled wilderness, with paths 
trodden by wild creatures on the way to a stream 
or to the salt licks. The cane grew from twelve to 
thirty feet in height on the rich soil along the rivers. 
Hunters were obliged to cut their way through the 
dense growth with their knives. 

Soon after the great earthquake a hurricane had 
passed over this region, leveling many trees and 
stacking the cane in dense masses. Perhaps because 
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of this, western settlers called a canebrake a "harricane ” 
Bears and panthers haunted the brakes 
The land was hard to clear, but everywhere there 
was a great abundance of game-black bear, deer, even 
elk panthers, wildcats, raccoons, opossums, squirrels 
and turkeys in great numbers. For many years 
this was almost lost territory, known only to a few 
trappers and hunters. In later times men began to call 
It the land of the Chickasaws and Davy Crockett 
Early_ m the spring of 1822 Crockett set out for 
tins region with John, his oldest boy, on foot. His 
wife, Elizabeth, remained at home to care for the 
younger Crocketts. Provisions were packed on one 
^the horses and two hunting dogs followed, old 
mirlwind and Soundwell. It was a long, rough 
journey. They were obliged to ford the T;nnessee 

® t'^ward the Ohio, 

n they reached the Shakes, Crockett chose a 

o?Rpplfo^f‘^T''T a few mUes south 

of Reelfoot Lake. The first settler had come foto 

this country only three years before, and the nearest 
cabin was seven miles away. nearest 

Hobbling the horse, Crockett and his son set out 
to explore the country across the Obion. The river 

lake r/ stretched like a Jde 

so«etLt ZkTg on 1“ W 

mins IJ! sometimes swim- 

the river ^ ii^tboa.t, bound up 

the W provisions. They made for it and 

Oro night 

retnmedf "^e •'“^and 

Crockett said "a ^ rained riproariously,” 

not enough ft the bo^'to m' but 

gn lor tne boat to move upstream. So I got 
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the boatmen to go over with me to where I was going to 
settle, and we slapped up a cabin in little or no time. 
I bought foim barrels of meal, some salt, and some 
bacon from the boatmen, and left all in the cabin. 
To pay for them I agreed to help move the boat. We 
got up the river very well, but quite slowly, and we 
landed on the eleventh day at the place where the load 
was to be delivered. 

"Then I got a skiff, and we cut down river for the 
cabin. A young man came with me, and we turned in 
and planted corn. The place has a little open clear- 
ing. It was so late I didn’t make rails to fence it, 
but there’s nothing to disturb our corn except the 
wild varmints. The cabin is set near a living spring. 

"It’s an a wilderness,” Davy added with satis- 
faction, "and the woods are full of Indians, hunting. 
We’ll get our belongin’s together and go.” 

So the family procession set out, and a lively party 
it was. There were now eight children in aU, the 



two youngest so small that Crockett carried them 
much of the way perched on his shoulders or asleep 
in his arms, while the older boys led the horses. No 
one rode, not even Elizabeth. 

Deer, opossums, and raccoons had spared the corn 
in the new clearing, and the Crocketts were soon 
settled. Besides corn there was another crop, for 
Davy had sowed a few gourd seeds, and the iong 
sprawling vines with their great yellow bottles lay 
scattered over the little clearing. Dry gourds could 
be used for dippers or as milk pans when milk was 
to be had, or to keep sugar in, or wild honey. 

As soon as the crops were in, Davy began to hunt. 
The wild country lay before him, and he had much to 
do before winter began— furs to seek, bear meat and 
venison and small game to find. Bear and deer he 
found at once. Often he took the boys hunting with 
him, teaching them to discover deer against the brown 
bushes and to lie quiet when they heard a rustle or 
saw the flicker of a white tail. If a deer was grazing 
near by , Crockett could turn himself into something 
that appeared to be a gnarled stump, with his fur 
cap like old, tufted moss, his head bent, his hands 
hidden. When he wanted to find a clear space to 
aim his gun, he sometimes got down on all fours, snort- 
ing and rooting along toward the deer like a wild hog. 
Curled and humped in the grass, his smallest boys 
looked like big jack rabbits in their fur coats and 
caps as they watched him. 

With the boys Crockett went to a small lake where 
a water line ran along the trunks of the bordering 
trees, marking the height to which the water rose 
in the spring. Even in autumn many trees were set 
deep in the water. -Black oaks, the graceful pecan, 
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the delicate, spreading beech — bronze and red and 
purple — lifted their tops above the silvery surface. 
Squirrels lived in the treetops nearest the shore. In 
the thickets near by were raccoons, opossums, and 
deer. Crockett and his boys came home laden with 
game. 

"See that little dark hummock over there amongst 
the beech leaves?” said William to Robbie, the smallest 
boy, as they tramped toward the cabin at dusk. 
"That’s a ’possum and no mistake. If you was to 
go up to him, he’d be stiff as a poker, with a grin on 
his little face.” 

Some Chickasaw Indians passed in the shadow. 
"Good hunting, neighbors,” said Crockett. 

At night every cranny of the cabin would be lighted 
by a great hickory fire. Elizabeth would be spinning, 
and young Polly would wind the ball. One of the 
heavy packs brought by the Crocketts into the Shakes 
was filled with flax and wool. There were always 
stories — storied of wild beasts and their ways. 

When Christmas drew near, wild meat hung in the 
cabin and beside the doors. Some Chickasaws, passing 
by on their winter hunt, had left a gift of rabbits and 
turkey gobblers. Tall and stately, they had paused 
for only a few moments at this new cabin of the white 
man. The gift was welcome, for Crockett was out of 

powder, _ _ ^ 

"This meat won’t last long with ten in the family, 
he said to Elizabeth, "and anyway we have to have 
powder to shoot off for Christmas. I know there’s 
been another of Noah’s floods, but I must have my 
powder.” 

A friend had settled in the autumn across the Obmn 
near one of its forks and had brought a keg of pow er 
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for Crockett on the journey into the Shakes. Crockett 
had been too busy hunting to go after it, and now the 
Obion had overflowed its bank after the rains. 

Elizabeth opposed the trip. "The river’s a mile 
wide anyway from hill to hiU, and we might as well 
aU starve as for you to freeze to death or get 
drowned.” ^ 

But Crockett tied up some dry deerskin clothing and 
extra moccasins in a bundle, took his gun, and started 
out. 


The snow was about four inches deep, and the 
weather had turned bitterly cold. He admitted after- 
ward that when he reached the river it looked like 
an ocean, stretching wide and gray. He had no 
canoe. He stepped into the water and waded along 
the flooded ground until he came to the channel 
Here was a long log above water. He mounted the 
log, and balancing with his gun and bundle, he crossed 
the channel. Then he waded again over the flooded 
ground until he reached a deep slough that he knew 
weU. He had often crossed the slough to a smaU 
island part way across, using a sunken log as a 
bridge. 


^ there, lay three or four feet beneath 
the surface, and below it was a further depth of eight 
or ten feet of water. He felt for the log cautiously 
with his feet but could not find it. He could swim 
but he had to keep his gun and bundle dry 

1 ^ sapling stood 

^ongside the log. The sapling was still there, a dozen 

feet away from where he stood. At his side were 
other saphngs, a clump of them. Laying his gun in 
the crotch of one and tying his bundle to a branch, 
cut another saphng below the crotch. This he 
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lodged against the sapling in the slough, thrusting it 
firmly among the branches. The end nearest him 
he fastened in the crotch of another tree. 

Then he cut a pole and crawled along his bridge 
until he reached the sapling in the slough. Here 
with his pole he felt for the log and found it. It was 
as far down in the water as he had supposed and seemed 
firm, making a bridge to the farther side of the slough. 

Slowly he returned along the sapling bridge, took 
the gun and bundle, crept back again, and finally 
let himself down upon the sunken log. He felt his 
way along this with his feet, balancing in water about 
waist deep. "It was ticklish business,” he admitted 
afterward. 

The log held firm as he crossed the end of it. He 
came to a stretch of flooded ground, crossed it, and 




came to another slough over which a long log had 
been placed as a bridge. This was now loosened and 
was floating in the water. Crockett mounted the loe 
thinking that with care he could walk along it but 
when he had reached the middle of deep water the 
log rolled over, and he went down, quickly thrust- 
mg his gun and bundle above his head as he went 
The water came up to his neck. Keeping his gun 
and bundle in the air, he walked slowly along the 
bottom until he reached another wide space of flooded 
ground where the water was shallow again 

When at last he waded ashore, his feet were numb. 
He had been in icy water all the way except when he 
was crossing the high log and when he was crawling 
back and forth on his saphng bridge. But his gun 
and his bundle were dry. He changed his clothes 
and tried to run so as to warm himself a little but 
he could only trot. 

At la^ he covered the five miles to his friend’s 
cabm. The family could hardly believe that he had 
crossed the river at such a time. 

The next morning it was piercing cold, and Crockett 
was persuaded not to start for home that day He 
went hunting instead and brought in two deer. The 
wither grew stiU colder, and his friend insisted that 
Woidd be unable to return home for quite some 
® m Crockett, knowing that his wife and chil- 
dren would soon be without food, set out. 

en he reached the river with his keg of powder 

as far as he could see. He hadn’t gone far over it 

he took out tomahawk and opened the way be- 
fore him until he found a place where the Tc? was 
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thick enough to bear his weight. But it broke again, 
and he was obliged to wade until he came to the 
floating log that had rolled him into the water. 
This was now frozen fast in the ice. He crossed on 
it without much difficulty and worked along until 
he reached the log that lay under water in the 
slough. 

The swiftness of the current here had kept the 
water from freezing. Crockett found the log and 
managed to balance his load and keep a foothold, 
moving slowly until he reached his sapling bridge. 
Then he had to make two trips back and forth, one 
for the keg of powder, one for his gim and bundle. 
At last, through broken ice and water, he reached the 
high log on the other side. 

As Crockett crept over the last stretch of ice toward 
high ground, he came to an open, broken trail. The 
trail, which led to his cabin, had been made by a 
young man traveling past who had volunteered to go 
out and look for him. 

Elizabeth and the children thought that he had 
been lost in the icy current. "No, I’m not dead,” 
said Crockett, "but at times I felt mighty nigh it. 
I’ve got my powder, and that’s what I went for, and 
it’s dry, too.” 
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Saviors of Oregon 

h DONALD CULEOSS PEATTIE 


TS filth flung in 

blazL^ fiis blue lyes 

trnn ^ j bus way imarmed through the 

ng. Marcus Whitman was on his first trip west, in 
infl’ I ^^nls and bodies of the Indians and 

bei L“r.'? *>' ‘---d brk’n« 
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Within two weeks these same wild frontiersmen 
were pleading for Dr. Whitman, clutching his hand 
as a last hope. For Asiatic cholera had struck, and 
he alone dared walk among the sick, carrying 
medicine to their lips, wiping the poisonous sweat 
from their faces. It was he who saved them. 

So word flew on the winds of the Rockies that a 
great medicine man was coming. From aU over the 
West, Indians and traders gathered for their annual 
meeting in a Wyoming vaUey. Among them was a 
group of chiefs from the northwest tribes, who met 
Whitman with an urgent appeal to bring his white 
magic out to Oregon — that vast wilderness which in- 
cluded what is today Oregon, Washington State, and 
parts of Idaho. 

That rich empire was then still a no man’s land, 
claimed both by Canada and an indifferent United 
States; no road led there, and few men found their 
way to it. 

Whitman promised to come. Afire with his new 
vision of establishing a medical mission in the un- 
explored northwestern wilds, he hastened east again 
to get support for it. 

In Boston, headquarters of the board of missions, 
Oregon seemed an impractical field for the Lord’s work, 
reached only by a six-months’ sailing trip round Cape 
Horn to the Hawaiian Islands, then by rare ship to the 
mouth of the Columbia River and up it by canoe to 
the interior. 

Not a bit! answered Marcus Whitman. He would 
take his party overland, across the Rockies. He re- 
quested money for medical supplies, cattle, horses, plows, 
seed. The white man’s God, the white man’s med- 
icine, and the white man’s woman — he, would take 
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them to that farthest wilderness and set them there 
in honor. 

The woman Whitman had in mind had already 
chosen for herself the career of a missionary. Narcissa 
Prentiss, with her fair -haired, blue-eyed charms, must 
have had many opportunities to live a tranquil and 
happy hfe. Instead she chose a path which no white 
woman had ever taken, the Oregon Trail, on the trip 
that first broke it. 

There was still the late spring snow of 1836 upon 
the gentle hills aroimd Angelica, New York, when 
"Husband,” as she always called Whitman, tucked 
his bride of the flowerlike name into the sleigh and 
drove her away from the home that she would never 
see again. 

This hone 3 Tnoon, so hard and sweet, was a double 
one, for Whitman’s companion, a yoimg missionary 
named Spalding, brought a bride, too. Accompany- 
ing them was W. H. Gray, a layman. 

Whitman alone among them was not a tenderfoot. 
He could find fuel and fresh water where none was to 
be seen. When axles smoked with strain, he would 
scrape pitch from the pines to grease them and to 
heal the bleeding hoofs of the oxen. He mended 
shrunken wheel rims with strips of hide from the 
oxen that died on the way. He could get fright- 
ened animals to swim and tired women to laughing. 

The first wagon train ever to cross the Rockies, 
^e little party came jolting triumphantly over the 
Continental Divide. Down in the valley aU knelt. 
Spalc^g held the Bible, Whitman the American flag, 
and in their own words, they took possession of this 

l^d m the name of Christianity and the mothers 
of America. 
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After toilsome weeks these trail breakers looked 
down at last on the valley of the Columbia, its fer- 
tility hidden under a tawny hide of grasses. Indians 
called the spot Waiilatpu, "place of wild rye.” Where 
grass will grow, Whitman argued, wheat will grow. 
So it was there that the Whitmans founded their 
mission. The Spaldings went farther among the 
friendlier Nez Perce IndiEms. These Cayuse around 
you, the Nez Perces warned Whitman, are bad Indians. 
They are ungrateful and treacherous; some day you 
wUl see. But WTiitman’s answer was: the farther off 
they are from God, the more they need us. 

Indeed as Waiilatpu became a self-supporting 
plantation, the Cayuse came eagerly to get its vegetables 
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and milk, its butter and apples, its ham and poultry 
they enjoyed singing hymns and listening to Bible 
stories. But secretly the chiefs resented the democracy 
of Christianity; if it was really such Big Medicine 
it should be revealed to them alone; it was too good 
for women and such! When Whitman preached the 
Ten Commandments to them, something troubled 
the Cayuse, like a Light they could not endure, so that 
they crawled away into dark places long familiar. 

Besides the zeal of a man of God, Whitman had the 
physician’s code. He answered every caU; and though 
he had just come in from a distant journey, at any 
summons he would lift his weary body onto a fresh 
mount and ride off again. By Cayuse law, when a 
patient died it was the sacred duty of his relatives 
to kill the medicine man. Though Wliitman was 
warned he would be no exception, he took every risk. 

A few first settlers were beginning to struggle over 
the trail the doctor had broken. Waiilatpu, the first 
American home on the Oregon Trail, became a true 
"house by the side of the road.” There the immi- 
graiits, several hundred a year, arrived weary and 
famished, stayed as long as they needed, and departed 
reclothed, outfitted, with wagons and weapons mended, 
broken bones set, gun wounds healed. Not less than 
the doctor was Mrs. Whitman the angel of Oregon. 
She taught in the school, which regularly had fifty 
to eighty boarding pupils in it, nursed in the hospital, 
superintended the cooking, preserving, washing, sew- 
ing, and gardening. If a mother wanted her, Narcissa 
would ride horseback beside her husband two hundred 
mUes to bring woman-comfort. 

But Boston was too far from Oregon for the mission 
board to see the miracles the Whitmans were working. 
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They found too heavy the cost of maintaining Waiilatpu 
as a crowded hotel, model farm with two grist mills 
and one sawmill, with a school, hospital, trading post, 
repair shop, saddlery, and orphanage. So, in the 
midst of the Whitmans’ labors there arrived in 1842 a 
letter from Boston closing this mission to the un- 
promising Cayuse. 

Marcus Whitman had long since ceased to be merely 
a missionary or merely a doctor. He had become a 
prophet of the opening West, and Narcissa at his 
shoTilder saw his vision with him. By treaty, both 
British and Americans were permitted to settle in 
Oregon. The chain of Hudson’s Bay Company sta- 
tions provided stepping stones for British subjects. 
Without competition, they would soon fill up this 
territory. Waiilatpu was the only welcoming door for 
Americans. If that door were now to be slammed 
shut, Oregon would surely become British. 

So Marcus Whitman determined to ride East, to 
save his mission and awaken the government to the 
danger of losing this vast province of America. On 
that ride he broke new paths through the mountains; 
even his guides turned back. Supporting himself 
alone, the doctor rode on, steadily, wearily, pushing 
his horse as hard as he dared, himself harder. His buf- 
falo coat whipped raggedly around him. His hands, 
that had slapped the breath into so many babies, 
baptized savage heads, felled timbers, and planted 
trees, shook the bridle for haste. Men in farthest 
outposts saw, unbelieving, this snow-covered ghost 
appear out of the blizzard and shout a greeting. 

In funds he was very low, and that hastened him 
on across the continent until into the oflice of the 
Secretary of War, in Washington, there stalked this 
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man in an old fur hat worn to the skin, his heavy 
beard now growing gray. What he said there must 
have opened the eyes of the government to Oregon’s 
danger. What he told Horace Greeley of the New 
York Tribune was sure to be broadcast the breadth 
of the land. What he urged upon the board of mis- 
sions m Boston we can guess from their decision that 
Waiilatpu was to stay open, with funds to run it as 
Whitman saw fit. 

Then he turned back west, for the tide of settlers 
he had pmphesied was already rising, promising to 
flood the British claims out of Oregon if they could 
get through to it. They must get through; so Whitman 
imdertook to pilot them in person. It was he who 
knew the water holes and the grass and passes, he 
who could support the weary and mend the broken. 
Some he buried; more he saved. Now, as always 
whenever Dr. Whitman appeared, the way eased and 
the heart hfted. 

So this imghtiest wagon train to Oregon crossed the 
Rockies and reached lonely Waiilatpu, exhausted and 
fami^ed. There the immigrants were fed tiU the 
^ssion was cleaned of the stores of years, and nothing 
^ left but some green potatoes underground. Thus 
^tman led and saved the biggest wagon train to 
come over the Oregon Trail. 

In t^ irresistible invasion of Americana the Cayuse 
Tspechl ha?°T’ Atmans they blamed ^th 

hi b^^ tbei.Vl brought 

the^ In^am hT’ ^^^^tly among the tribe, 

Sctor At "P"^ by the 

wem mission, too, many white children 

1847 Z ^ p ^ when on November 29, 
847, the Cayuse stealthily surrounded Waiilatpu. 
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Whitman himself was the first to fall, shot down 
by a Cajnise who came pretending friendship. 

Narcissa was trying to save the children when the 
bullet found her breast. Fourteen men and boys were 
killed; eight women and forty-five children were car- 
ried away into captivity. The answer of the United 
States Government was the ^read of troops marching 
to establish law and order on the land that the Whit- 
mans had consecrated with their blood. Now there 
could be no question that this land was and must 
remain wholly American, and the presence of our 
armed forces established it so. 

Marcus Whitman died three times a martsrr — to his 
God, to his country, and to medical science. Beside 
him perished the noblest pioneer woman of the West. 
In death, as in life, they were saviors of Oregon. 





Abe Lincoln at Gettysburg 

by ENID MEADOWCROPT 


JT WAS good to have cool days come again. With 
their commg, Mrs. Lincoln and Tad returned to Wash- 
mgton. The Lmcolns’ summer cottage at the Soldiers’ 
Home three miles north of Washington, was closed, 
^d the Lmcoln family moved back to the White 
House, where Tad became, as usual, his father’s 
Jadow. Wherever Lincoln was, there if possible 
was Tad. Agam and again the boy would run in 
from play, flmg himself on his father for a quick hug 
then rush out of the room like a whirlwind. If 
the office door was shut, he gave his special signal, 
three sharp raps and two slow thumps, and the door 
as opened no matter how many important visitors 
the President might have. 
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"I promised Tad I’d never go back on the code,” 
Lincoln would explain. 

If at night Tad grew lonely in the big bed which he 
liked to share with his father, or didn’t want to go 
to bed at aU, he would wander into the office or library 
where Lincoln was at work or talking to visitors, curl 
up in his father’s lap, and faU asleep while Lincoln 
stroked his hair. And there he would stay until the 
President carried him off to his room. 

One night the boy complained of a headache, and the 
following morning he was really lU. Mrs. Lincoln 
was at once filled with anxiety. When Lincoln ap- 
peared in her room dressed for a journey, she clung 
to him and begged him not to go away. 

"I must go. Mother,” Lincoln said, trying to soothe 
her. ”I have given my word that I will say a few 
words at the dedication in Gettysburg tomorrow, and 
I can’t go back on it. If Tad grows worse, telegraph 
for me at once, and I’ll come home as quickly as I can.” 
And, slipping from her arms, he ran down the stairs 
to the door where a carriage was waiting to take him 
to the station. 

His heart was heavy as he climbed aboard his special 
train, which was decorated with flags and bright bun- 
ting of red, white, and blue. The news of the war was 
not encomaging. He was worried about Tad. And 
he had had time to write out only part of the short 
speech he was to make in Gettysburg. Nor did he 
have time to write the rest of it on the train, which 
was filled with important people wanting to talk with 
him. 

Not since the great battle in July had there been so 
many people in the little town of Gettysburg as there 
were that night, when the President’s train pulled in. 
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It was as a result of the battle that they had couip 
Desiring that the bodies of the brave men wbr. 
f^en m that fight should be buried in a fitting place 
eighteen states had contributed money to buv 
prepare a natwn^ soldiers’ cemetery. Now the time 
had come to dedicate the ground which had been set 
ap^ for that purpose. Thousands of men, women 
and children had gathered in the town to attend S 
ceremomes; to listen to the famous orator, Edwmd 
Everett, who. was to be the chief speaker of the day 
^d to catch a ghmpse of the President, who had beJn 

mvited only to make a few appropriate remarks after 
Mr. Everett had finished. ^«niarj£s alter 

^ moon was high, and the night was warm. In a 
hohday spirit the visitors to Gettysburg stroUpH I 
the_ streets, foUomng the bands which were playing in 
various parts of the town and stopping before 
houses where famous guests were staying to call 
hem for speeches. When they calleHn PrLlLS 

t^'^SaSe^^"' hT^^tTn ne'xtTo", wW 

^ td ^ ““J* happier i^^t 

tw Stanton 

lAe next mornmg immediately after breakfacf i.p 
of white gauntlete. he toot hie ti t^fd “ nl o"ut 
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doors to mount the horse which he was to ride in the 
procession to the cemetery. At once a crowd of people 
gathered around him, eager to see and talk with their 
President, and it was eleven o’clock before the pro- 
cession could get under way. 

The day was fine. As Lincoln sat on the speakers’ 
platform among the governors. Army officers. Congress- 
men, foreign ministers, and other distinguished guests, 
he looked out over a crowd which stretched in a half 
circle as far as a man’s voice could carry. Sitting 
in his chair, listening to the splendid words and fine 
strong voice, admiring the gestures and the poise of 
the white-haired Edward Everett, the President wished 
that he had had more time to prepare what he was 
about to say. When at the end of two hours Mr. 
Everett drew his speech to a close, President Lincoln 
put on his spectacles and quickly looked over the 
manuscript which he had pulled from his coat pocket. 

Mr. Everett finished. A hymn was sung. Then, 
after Lincoln’s close friend Ward Lamon had intro- 
duced him to the people, Abraham Lincoln rose from 
his seat. Holding the two pages of manuscript in 
both hands but hardly glancing at them, he looked 
for a moment out at the audience and in a clear, firm, 
strong voice began to speak. 

"Fourscore and seven years ago,” he said slowly, 
"our fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

"Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation — or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated — can long endure. 

"We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
are met to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting 
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place of those who have given their lives that that 
nation might hve. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 

"But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— we 
cannot consecrate— we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will very little note nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. 





"It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work that they have thus far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us — that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that the nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

It was aU over. The President turned and took his 
seat. The men and women in the audience, amazed 
at the shortness of his speech, looked at one another in 
surprise. Some asked, "Is it finished?” Then reahz- 
ing that Lincoln had in so few minutes said aU that 
he had to say, they broke into polite applause. But 
they were applauding the President of the United States 
and not the words he had spoken. 

Lincoln was unhappy over the way in which his 
address had been received. After the final hymn and 
prayer were finished, he leaned over to Ward Lamon. 

"Lamon,” he whispered sadly, "that speech won’t 
scour. It’s a flat failure, and the people are dis- 
appointed.” 

And when that night, after a luncheon and a great 
reception, he climbed aboard the train for Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln was still dissatisfied with the words 
he had spoken at the dedication of the cemetery in 
Gettysburg. Little did he or the people who had 
heard him realize the beauty of those words or dream 
that in the years to come they would be remembered 
and repeated in the homes of freedom-loving men and 
women everywhere. 
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Springfield or Bust 

hy HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 


PROBABLY the four words most frequently spoken 
in Hartford, Connecticut, in the year 1897 were "T 
told you so." What they meant was that nobody be- 
heved that my motor-tricycle would work. Euffene 
LobdeU, a machinist, and I had equipped a tricycle 
mth a one-cylmder gasoline engine and had resolved 
to make it take us on cross-country trips. Our eoal 
was Spnngfield, Massachusetts, twenty-five miles away 

stopped 

cold by engme trouble. 

By the time we were ready to make another attempt 
Sprmgfield the month of May had come, 
^e roads were dried out pretty well, and the chuck- 
holes were considerably smoothed over. When a nice 

third attempt. We started after five o’clock and 
headed north on Wmdsor Avenue. This time we felt 
we were gomg to have a real cross-country run, since 
the roads were very much improved and the tkcyc e 
was immensely better able to stand long and se- 
vere punishment. ^ 

1 clattered out to the 

city toe and on mto the village of Wmdsor It 

S, of a motor ™Ude 

bridge ™ ‘he ancient covered 

S Farmington River in those 

days, and on mto the country to the north. 

speed^wf^h was good our running 
speed was between ten and twelve miles an hour. It 
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seemed very fast to me. I had to be constantly on 
the watch for rocks and holes, for to strike one at 
such high speed would mean the failure of the run. 
It was a lovely spring afternoon, and I was excited 
over the thriU of bowling along through the pretty 
country in a gasoline-propelled machine. 

Every time we met a horse, we had to come to a 
full stop and imdertake the delicate task of coaxing 
the animal past the machine. Every fifteen minutes 
we had to atop and pour a cup of oil into the engine 
crankcase. Progress was horribly slow by modern 
standards, but we had no standards then except those 
of the horse and buggy. By those standards we 
were fairly burning up the road. 

There was a railroad crossing in those days about 
a mile and a half south of the town of Windsor Locks. 
A few hundred yards south of this crossing there was 
an open field on the left. The Connecticut River was 
at our feet on the right. Dusk was coming on, and 
we were abreast of the open field on the left when I 
noticed a horse and carriage approaching. 

The horse’s ears were sticking up very stiff and 
alert. I thought I smelled trouble. I slowed down, 
creeping along cautiously, for I could see that the 
horse was high-spirited and extremely nervous. When 
we had approached each other as closely as I con- 
sidered safe, I pulled over on the grass at the roadside 
and stopped. This would have to be done anyway, 
since no horse would consent to pass close to the 
machine. 

Just as I pulled over, one of the men in the carriage, 
evidently having seen aU he cared for, hastily got 
out. I recognized him as one of my neighbors in 
Hartford. Evidently he felt that something terrible 
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was about to happen. Not satisfied with getting out 
of the carriage, he hurried over to the side of the road, 
climbed the fence, and started on a dead run across 
the open field. What the poor person left deserted 
in the carriage thought of such an action, I never 
heard. 

Lobdell and I followed our regular plan, walking 
slowly up to the horse and speaking to him as we 
approached. This almost always calmed the animal; 
the sound of a man's voice gave him confidence. We 





managed to get hold of the horse’s bridle without 
any panic, one of us on each side. Then we led him 
slowly past the tricycle. He came along with us 
fairly peacefully, merely snorting a hit and jerking 
nervously. 

When we had the horse well along, we looked for 
the stout gentleman ' who had fled to the fields a few 
minutes before. He had kept track of events and 
had seen that the incident was closed and that his 
friend was waiting for him. But he did not dare 
return straight to the highway, for that would have 
made him pass the tricycle. He climbed fences and ■ 
worked his way along through the fields toward his 
friend’s carriage. He was worse than the horse. He 
had never seen a vehicle going along a road with no 
horse drawing it, and he had never heard such a noise 
before. Later, when I teased him about his per- 
formance, he said, "Well, wouldn’t it scare you to 
see a wheelbarrow coming down the road with nobody 
pushing it*?” 

We got under way again and sailed through the vil- 
lage of Windsor Locks, making the biggest sensation 
that the little main street had experienced since the 
hotel bxirned. 

Through the village we clattered on to the old 
river road leading north. From here on there was 
no village on our side of the river until West Spring- 
field was reached. We knew it would be a long and 
lonely stretch. In addition, it was now quite dark, 
and the only light we had for spotting rocks and chuck- 
holes in the gloom came from the feeble little kerosene 
bicycle headlamp. 

Driving became a task calling for the strictest 
attention. But the darker and more lonely it became, 
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the better Lobdell and I liked it, for it tasted of real 
adventure. 

So much time had been lost in the many stops be- 
cause of horses, oiling^ repairs, and getting around 
chuckholes that by the time we were half across the 
long, lonely stretch between Windsor Locks and West 
Springfield, it was late at night. 

In the loneliest stretch of aU I suddenly became 
conscious of something close ahead. Shutting off the 
gas, I peered into the gloom. In the flickering glow 
of the kerosene headlamp there appeared to be an 
enormous animal of some kind reared up on its hind 
legs, snorting and pawing the air with its forelegs. I 
c^ld hear the snorts above the noise of our engine 

The sight was enough to freeze the blood in one’s 
veins. 


For a moment both LobdeU and I were stunned 
Then, reahzmg that it must be a horse gone wild, we 
both dashed ahead. We knew that if it was a horse 
we must get hold of its bridle before too much damage 
was done. We were just a fraction of a second too 
late. It was a horse, and as we grabbed for his bridle 
he wheeled round and cramped a front wheel of the 
vehicle he was pulling. 

When we had gained command of the horse, we 
discovered that we had on our hands an old jimk 
wagon loaded with whatnot, a coUapsed front wheel 
and the worst-frightened junk dealer in history. He 
was white with fear. ^ 

I grasped the situation at a glance. This junk 
dealer, bringing a load of junk to Windsor Locks in 
he silent night, was blissfully ignorant of the existence 

alour+T,^ 1 ^ vehicle. As he crawled 

long the lonely country road, up from the distance 
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came a strange and unearthly noise, different from 
an ything he had heard in all his life. 

This weird noise became a din. The din grew 
louder, and a little flickering light appeared ahead. 
As he tried to make out what could be making such a 
racket, he thought of everything he had ever seen 
on the road before. Was it a mowing machine or a 
steam fire engine that was approaching him? Before 
he could judge its distance in the dark, the monstrous 
thing was upon him. It seemed about to run him 
and his horse down. 

And the poor horse — ^what could have been his 
thoughts? He behaved as a good horse should behave 
until it became evident that his trusted master was 
failing him. Then, just as he was about to be attacked 
and devoured by the terrible thing, he reared up and 
wheeled. 

Lobdell, leaving the horse to me, unfastened the 
headlamp from the tricycle. Stepping very close 
indeed to the jittery driver and shining the headlight 
directly in his face, he asked him where he was going. 
The man’s reply could not possibly be understood. 

LobdeU then acted like an outraged policeman. 
He demanded of the poor creatmce what he thought 
he was doing, driving a wild animal down the road in 
the middle of the night, threatening the lives of other 
users of the highway, and frightening respectable 
people nearly to death. There was a long pause 
after this, during which neither did anything but 
look hard at the other. I dare say the junk dealer 
thought we were desperate men who, abroad on 
lonely roads at night in an infernal machine, planned 
murdering him and making off with his horse and 
wagon. 
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Then without further words LobdeU took charge 
of the broken wagon wheel. We had been through 
several similar experiences in which there were buckled 
wheels. The two of us inserted the loose spokes in 
their proper holes in the wheel rim and quickly sprung 
the thmg back into the shape of a wheel. Then with 
a pair of pliers and some soft iron wire we bound 
the spokes and wheel rim so that they would hold 
together. 

To make a thorough job of it, LobdeU took the 
headlamp and searched along the fence imtil he found 

^ advertisement painted on a thin board attached to 
the fence. 


^th his 

pocketkmfe and wired^ it on to the wheel. Leading 
the horse past the tricycle, we then sent the junk 
ealer on his way with a parting order from Lob.deU 
never to let such a dreadful thing happen again! I 
have often wondered what sort of story this junk 
deder told his wife when he reached home! 

After a good laugh we continued our journev in 
the night. The engine roared cheerfuUy, and the 
the toolbox clattered royally. By this time 
was very late at mght, and the countryfolk in the 
occasional houses had long ago gone to bed. 



It was a wonderful moment for me when we reached 
the South End Bridge over the Connecticut and I 
saw the lights of Springfield in the distance. Across 
the bridge we rattled and on down the deserted streets 
of Springfield, frightening several sleepy policemen. 

Finally we reached the old Massasoit Hotel, which 
in those days stood on Main Street close to the rail- 
road embankment. The Massasoit had the old- 
fashioned stable yard of coaching days. I had decided 
there probably would be a shed in the old stable yard. 
I saw a dim light in a window in a shed at the far 
end of the yard, and I headed for it, believing there 
would be a watchman who would take care of us. 

Just as I was about to pull up, a man with a lantern 
burst out of the shed. His action was so wild that 
he startled me, and I kept my engine running in- 
stead of stopping it. The man with the lantern ran 
toward us, suddenly halted, and held the lantern up. 
He showed every sign of being thoroughly rattled. 

Lobdell understood the situation instantly. It was 
just the sort of thing he enjoyed. He hopped off 
the machine and hastened toward the bewildered 
watchman. Peering at him in the dark with his face 
not more than six inches from that of the other, he 
asked in an excited and husky voice, "Say — ^is this 
Philadelphia ? ” 

^^Philadelphia!” exclaimed the watchman. "No, 
man, no! This is Springfield, Massachusetts!” 

Turning to me, and as though he were reporting a 
most surprising bit of news, Lobdell shouted, "He 
says this is Springfield, Massachusetts!” 

To explain his confusion, the watchman told me 
later that he had been dozing. When he was suddenly 
awakened by our awful clatter, the only thing he 
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t t f “d 

l'“d/ome down oS the embank- 

™ I'JS “d ™' the ground 

up with its driving wheels. 

Ho^l Tr Massasoit 

rt tel. it was approaching three o’clock in the 

Sva^at fi Hartford, twenty-five miles 

hn/’^. afternoon; but «;e 




Wilbur Wright and Orville Wright 

by STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


QAID Orville Wright to Wilbur Wright, 
^ "These birds are very trying. 

I’m sick of hearing them cheep-cheep 
About the fun of flying. 

A bird has feathers, it is true. 

That much I freely grant. 

But must that stop us, W?” 

Said Wilbur Wright, “It shan’t.” 

And so they built a glider, first. 

And then they built another. 

— There never were two brothers more 
Devoted to each other. 

They ran a dusty little shop 
For bicycle repairing, 

And bought each other soda pop 
And praised each other’s daring. 




They glided here, they glided there. 
They sometimes skinned t h eir noses* 

— For learning how to rxile the air 
^Vas not a bed of roses — 

But each would murmur, afterward. 
While patching up his bro., 

**-Aj:e we discouraged, W^?” 

"Of course we are not, 

And finally, at Kitty Hawk 
In Nineteen-Three (let’s cheer it!). 

The first real airplane really flew 
With Orville there to steer it! 

^^d kingdoms may forget their kings 
And dogs forget their bites, 

Man forgets his wings 
Will men forget the Wrights. 
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by CHAELES G, MULLER 


r'orani'l'® “S'™ the Rio 

Grande from Brownsville, Texas, two tense figures 

riT; fr^ c%n°r 

The tall *“*’ her son. 

trying gitlv to nollT' '’''‘’"I ''“‘>8= hospital, 

th» I, ** ^ h'®'” the child, saw that 

”lt' t'hfr r“" ■>* ‘he C room 

asked sX "* ““ him?” she 

"You ^meaif^ There’s no sermn within reach.” 
get— ?“™ ™ “eht save him if-if we could 

oni?we‘'“SS ““te of it. If 

she“cried^as‘’’shnT ’’“a °t* “ ^and. "Doctor!” 
pacing if ‘ha Physician’s nervous 

pacing. Get the serum from San Antonio!” 
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The physician’s eyes brightened. Then they clouded 
again. "Impossible! It’s almost three hundred miles 
away, and ” 

"But by airplane!” the nurse interrupted. "Don’t 
you remember? There’s a drug company that sends 
emergency medicines by air. Maybe ” 

Before the nurse had finished, the doctor, his coat- 
tails flying, was out of the house. He raced down the 
hot Mexican road to the nearest long-distance telephone 
station. Two minutes later he hung up, a smile on 
his bps. He had obtained a promise of help. 

Almost at the same moment, the telephone at the 
headquarters of Vance Airport; San Antonio, Texas, 
rang, and the man at the desk picked up his receiver. 
"Hello!” he said. 

"Frank Knecht speaking, Harry,” came the voice 
of the drug-company pilot. "Warm up the ship at 
once. Hmry call from Brownsville. Mexican kid just 
over the Rio Grande sure to die if he doesn’t get serum 
at once. What’s the weather along the route?” 

"Strong head wind. Ceiling overcast at 2500 
feet. Visibility twelve miles. Clouds breaking.” 

"Okay. I’ll be down by quarter of six with the 
serum ready to take off. Have the ship ready!” 

Orders were snapped, and hangar doors flew open. 
Fidelity First rolled out onto the big field of the air- 
drome. Already fueled and ready for such emer- 
gencies as this, the plane quickly took life. Her motor 
caught. Her propeller began to cut the air. 

The mechanic in the cockpit gave her the gxm, and 
her motor roared. He nodded his head, and the man 
holding her wings pulled out the chocks to let her 
taxi to the hne and head into the wind that was blow- 
ing almost straight from Brownsville. 
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The ship’s destination was the +• 

Texas, nearly three hundred miles away. There^h^ 
cargo of lifesaving serum would be turned over to fl! 
druggist at Brownsville. He was ready to rish i^ I 
car across the Rio Grande to the ad^be hut 
Pedro L^edo, twelve -year-old son of a ranch 
lay on the very brink of death. ^ ^ 

Chocks again blocked the wheels of tho oi- . ■ 
ship, which stood trembling, while the motor 
its smooth purr as the pmpX stowT “ . 
the nose of the airplane. The 
ears alert. Then they saw an automoh'l’^f'*^^ waited, 
the field gate and race fa a clofd f / 
plane. Vfith an abrupt Ttop the car hl'?Sd*“T'‘ f"*" 

x"mrt^pi*'tt.-c £rH- 

t^Sed teUf Z 'TZH p^ k"” * 

The phot started toward the cocknif "i? j-t.- 

t'.d— d as he cSw aboaS'^*’”“* 

”EverytlSng!''Mr 

senger, was climbing into the Jo company mes- 

of s^ tightly clutched under one" 

All clear,” ordered the pflot. 

Next moment the wheels were free Tho rl 
across the level nmn,,.. nc t he plane rolled 

Paot manipnlafad theToZlt 
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forward like a horse vaulting a hurdle. Fidelity First 
leveled off and climbed steadily. She had taken up 
her battle with the head wind that was trying vainly 
to hold her back from her goal. 

To the pilot of the drug company, there was nothing 
new about his flight, but there was the same thrill 
as always. Every time the plane Ufted off the ground, 
his heart lifted with it. Racing through the air to 
reach a bedside before death could strike was a job 
that never could become tame. 

Before long the wind was blowing very strong. It 
had shifted, too, so that it came diagonally from the 
right. It made the ship "‘crab’' — point to windward 
of her course — so that her actual track would lead 
straight to the goal. 

Frank was watching the instrument board with the 
wisdom of long experience. Not that he was anxious. 
Far from it. But upon the exact registering of oil 
press\ire, of water temperature, and of the propel- 
ler’s revolutions per minute depended the safety of 
everything and everyone connected with the ship. 
She was bravely bucking the high wind at an altitude 
of two thousand feet. 

Below him roads, railway tracks, and houses were 
narrow lines and small rectangles. Much of their 
natural color was gone, and from this viewpoint, a third 
of a mile in the air, they were tinged with brown. 
The overcast sky duUed the entire landscape. 

The plane was gradually losing altitude. The ceil- 
ing was lower than it had been. And the wind was 
much stronger, as Frank could see qiute plainly. The 
speed of his motor was great enough, but he was not 
making very good headway against the wind. This 
gave him a real problem to answer. Should he stay 
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increasing wind? Ov 
sho^d he try to find an altitude where the force of the 

mnd was less, but where he would have to fly entirelv 
by compass? entirely 

There were many things to consider. Once over the 

ri M blind. But if the clouds 

*odd break up, a little distance ahead, he „oZ be 

able to (*eck his course through the openings If 
however, tlMre was no break in the ceiling he* would’ 

strenltf ^h'^' Action a^d 

Strength of the wmd accurately he mivht f'nTna ^ 

late to find himself far off hi route ™ 

Blit to stay below, where he could watch his land 

sTot’ w“:r ^o^nlk t^e 

strong wind. T^une was precious. It was going to 
be mp and tuck to make BrownsviUe before dark 
If the wmd picked up any more, it woSd mean 

TKo ^ P ^ emergency landing field 

H aU the pros and cons. 

He decided to climb. 

Zf h 4 d --ZTa*X\a"kea^ 

lesseZgo^Z”M‘’'pl■h'^”>”'^*”" “ 

go back down hi fu it would be better to 

Lu^rt Zn Z ® at least, he , 

sigS ZrTZ ™th landmarks in plain 

toned no Hi-Z 1 ?“^" he con- 

feet; still no bZk ZZ'Z^ 

to the 4000 fn + 1 1 decided to go up 

of » oSnr h Z ' ‘here was no sign 

see landmarks! ° hown to where he could 
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The instrument that registered the ship’s height 
finally showed the mark Frank had set in his own 
mind as the upper limit, but no clearing was apparent 
among the clouds. Turning in the cockpit, the pilot 
motioned to his passenger. He made a spiral-like 
motion with his hand, and the messenger in the rear 
cockpit, nodding, made sure that his safety belt was 
tight and that his precious package was tightly 
clasped. For the plane was going to drop through the 
clouds in a tailspin, the quickest way down. 

Sharply the nose of the ship pointed up. With one 
hand the pilot reached for the gun and cut it, the 
motor’s roar ceasing with an abruptness that made the 
world suddenly silent. Frank shoved his rudder far 
over. The plane softly stopped her upward flight 
and paused for a moment as if undecided what to do 
next; then her nose dropped. 

Through the fog that enclosed the fliers, the ship 
began to spin. Slowly for part of each turn, and 
then almost like a whip for the rest of the circle, the 
plane hurtled toward the earth. Frank kept one 
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eye on the altimeter, while wifH 
alertly for the bottom of the watched 

this point might reach almost to the at 

he acted with ah the skill and ^^^ss 

perience had given him P^oinptness that ex- 

pull the ship out of^; s^W to 

up to smash the plane. ^ ®^^th rushed 

plunged. TwJnty-^e^ht/r^ 3000 the ship 

the altimeter r^sILd S 'Tl, ^^OO fZ 
sensitive on the control stick. ^ H ® Were 

siup stopped spinfong ^ t^rush^ 

the ground. Then, S^aduaUv^ 

controls and, at a little under ^ 50 o'^? f versed the 

iL"d? r oZ:jteZ 

see that progress was wolfidfo ’gjo^* 
darker, too, and still ® jotting 

go. Landmarks were no^- a ^ ^ distance to 

■ae pilot's oyer;?ere^ Zf^y, ‘o recognize now. 
Mttling over the wid l,d*bi*H- that was 

teneatt the plane. DhSL . « "™rything 

stuck to the course that^hf lin'l he 

Hu was looking for the i^L ^u Mowing, 

uhuad, for &er; hTwo^iT ‘^/t he knew lay juft 
®u the plane down. If onIv'h;«° ^ chance and 
out until then! His battle Lp ™“1'* hold 

expected continuous clouldf?*!" ’^“d and the un- 
hia meager fuel surplus nearly depleted 

■He scanned tha >ir.>.sC 

- ‘^t he was nearlf^r^S/or hghfo, for^ 
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could see nothing. His hand was tensed. If the plane 
did not reach the town before the ship’s gasohne gave 
out, the serum never would reach its goal. He turned 
on his auxiliary gas tank. 

For five minutes more the plane plunged on through 
the darkness, her motor roaring steadily. But any 
moment it might cut out, its fuel exhausted. Still 
there were no signs of the town that he sought. The 
pilot’s heart began to sink. He must find a light! 
He started to figure how he could possibly carry the 
plane’s precious cargo on foot. Then he shook his 
head. That was out of the question, for he would 
surely become lost in the night, and then the boy who 
waited on the other side of the Rio Grande might 
never see the hght of another day. 

The pilot had dropped his ship quite low now, hop- 
ing to be able to pick out something that would guide 
him. He strained his eyes for a road of any kind. 
There was none. Still there were no lights. Frank 
Knecht’s heart sank as low as his gasoline gauge. 
There was little or no chance now, he thought. The 
best he could do would be to pick a soft spot when 
the ship, helpless without fuel, finally glided down into 
the inky blackness of the ground. But the engine 
stm roared, and, until it coughed' its last, the pilot 
refused to give up. 

And then he caught a glimpse of a road — not much 
of a road, but something. The next minute Frank was 
following its trad, sure that it led in the general direc- 
tion of the goal he was straining to reach. Suddenly 
he saw a light. 

If only his gas would last long enough to reach that 
speck of illumination! Too small to be a town, it 
must mean that some living being was there. If he 
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could reach the light, surely he would be 
an automobile. 


The next few minutes were the longest the pilot 
ever had known in the air, The light grew brighter. 
More and more brilHant it became until, straining 
Jns eyes almost past endurance, Frank saw that the 
light was in a mesquite clearing. Workmen evidently 
were burnmg up stubble from a field. 

The pilot’s heart rose. If only his motor would 
carry him within gliding distance of the fire, he might 
nave J^ht enough to come down without serious dam- 

1 ^ time to get 

that package of serum to its destination. He held 
his breath. Another minute. Another. Another. One 
more and . . . the engine coughed, barked for several 
revolutions as it sucked in the last remaining drops 
M emergency tank, and died. 

Ihe pilot saw men in the field below. As he headed 

he could see them 
scatter They knew that the ship was going to 
attempt a dangerous drop to earth. 
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With all the skill of long experience the airman 
watched the fire. Farther and farther he stretched 
his glide to reach it, until finally he saw that it would 
be nip and tuck whether he would reach the bright 
circle of light that showed a clear space for his wheels 
to rest. Already he had been stretching the glide to 
its limit. If he leveled off any more, he might faU 
off and nose straight into the ground. 

The plane’s wings wobbled, but the pilot’s fingers 
on the controls were as sensitive to the feel of the 
ailerons as a surgeon’s to his knife during an opera- 
tion. To an impossible limit he stretched that glide 
until the plane began again to waver threateningly. 
StiU the lighted area was yards ahead. The pilot held 
on and waited — until, like a wounded bird, the plane 
dropped to earth just on the edge of the filuminated 
circle. Soon after, her wheels stopped moving. 

Two figures leaped out of the cockpits. Under the 


arm of the man who had jumped from the rear of the 
ship was a package. The pair raced to an automobile 
which stood by the edge of the clearing. 

"Is this your car?” demanded the pilot. 

The huge man behind the wheel, who had been about 
to drive away just as the plane was sighted, nodded 
sensing the excitement in Frank’s voice. ’ 

"Will you rush this fellow to Brownsville to deUver 
some serum to a boy who’s dying in Mexico? If 
we can reach him 

The giant motorist already had opened the car 
door. "Hop in.” he yelled to Frank’s messenger, 
"and I’ll show an aviator some real speed.” ' 

Frank Knecht pushed his messenger and his precious 
cargo of serum into the automobile. 

You can still make it, Jim,” he shouted as the 
car shot off. "I’ll stay with the ship.” 

The pilot walked slowly back to the slim white 
plane that had so bravely battled the wind and had 
so victoriously come to land— its cargo and passengers 

Fra^ took off his helmet and goggles and threw 
them into the forward cockpit. Then he stretched his 
toed arnas and legs. He realized for the first time 
how great had been the strain of his race with death. 
His eyes were bright. He could see the reception that 

soon would greet the package as it reached its desti- 
nation. 


Do you suppose I could get a cup of hot coffee 
and a mghts sleep up at that house?” Frank asked 
one of the farm hands who was looking over the white 
rescue plane. ” You see,” he added, " I’U have to refuel 

my ship at dayhght and fly back home for another 
day a work. 
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Sixty Hours Away 

by HARRISON HIRES 

News Item: No place on earth is now more than 60 
hours away from any other place. 

I^Y GRANDSIRE went from Hackensack to Summit in 
a shay. 

episode by dusty road took aU a weary day. 

But I shall fly across the sky and skirt the Arctic 
snows. 

I’ll make the air a thoroughfare to where the Yangtze 
flows. 

0 I shaU go to Borneo, Peru, and Santa Fe, 

To Samarcand and Kmrdistan that once were months 
away. 

1 11 take my tea in Coventry and dinner in Madrid, 

And then 1 11 sweep the sea and sleep beside a p5Tamid. 

My granddad rode to Barnegat; he liked to fish the bay, 
ut then, of course, put up his horse at night upon 
the way. 

lU fry a dish of flying fish at Mandalay and Wake, 

See Martinique and Mozambique, and troll Nyasa Lake. 

Now I can soar to Ecuador or Iceland in a day. 

Though cold or hot, earth’s farthest spot is sixty 
hours away. 

By horse or shay Gramp took a day to travel thirty 
miles. 

While we could be in Sicily or sight the Baltic Isles. 
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Sound-Effects Man 

by WILLIAM WATKINS JOYCE 


J HAVE commanded and controlled the entire United 
• Force, fired the guns of both aides dur- 

mg World War 11, and wrecked two freight trains. I 
have killed sixteen people, sunk a great ocean liner, 
launched a battleship, and burned down a large ware- 
house all in one working day. 

What a day!” you say. But it’s only part of a 
good days work for me. I am a sound-effects man. 

One of the jobs of radio is entertainment. It can 
en er am you only though sound. So it uses sound 
eflects to help your imagination. 

For example, let’s take the simple sound effect of 
a telephone ringing in a nearby room. Let us say 
that the story calls for one of the actors to answer 
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the telephone. It would be impossible for the actor 
to pick up the microphone and carry it to the tele- 
phone. So the sound-effects man rings a bell in a 
far corner of the studio, walks closer to the "mike,’' 
and rings the beU again. Then he actually lifts the 
receiver off the hook in front of the mike, to show 
the arrival of the actor at the telephone. This is the 
actor’s cue to say "Hello.” 

It appears qmte simple, doesn’t it? So far it is. 
Now, let us say that the telephone conversation calls 
for some action. Suppose that the actor is on the 
twelfth floor of a hotel and that the telephone con- 
versation is something like this: "Hello. . . . What’s 
that? How did it happen? . . . Stay there; I’ll be 
right over.” 

As you listen in, you mentally pictvrre the follow- 
ing action: 

The actor drops the receiver. He rushes to the 
door, opens it, and slams it. He dashes to the elevator 
and pushes the button. He takes the elevator to the 
first floor. The elevator door opens. He dashes through 
the lobby, out the revolving door, and into the street. 
He tells the doorman to call a cab. The doorman 
whistles, and a taxi pulls alongside the curb. The 
actor gets in. He gives the driver an address hur- 
riedly. The cab pulls away at breakneck speed and 
turns the corner. The actor yells, "Look out!” 
There is a crash. A crowd gathers. Someone calls 
for an ambulance. A policeman arrives. The siren ol 
an ambulance is heard in the distance and grows louder 
as the roar of the motor approaches and the am- 
bulance pulls to a stop. 

This is a typical end of an episode in a serial radio 
story. At this point the engineer in the control room 
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turns off the entire scene to a five-second pause. Then 
the announcer says, "Well, what has happened to Mr. 
Burns? Tune in tomorrow at the same time and 
hear what takes place next.” 

During all this action, the story probably calls 
for less than a dozen words from the actors. The 
story is progressing at terrific speed— and one sound- 
effects man is doing everything. This is how he does 
it: 

He drops the telephone receiver. Then he opens a 
specially made door inside the studio and slams it 
shut. Next he rushes to a metal filing cabinet and 
pulls out and shuts a drawer to produce the soimd 
of the opening and closing of the elevator door. He 
throws a switch on an electric motor to imitate the 
hinn of the descending elevator. Next he stops the 
motor and again opens the cabinet drawer to indicate 
the opening of the elevator door on the first floor. 

Next he starts a phonograph record of lobby noises 
on a record machine. This machine has three re- 
volving plates, called turntables, on which records 
are played. For the sound of the revolving door, he 
slaps a piece of canvas twice across his hand. Traffic 
noises must be produced instantly to tell of the ar- 
rival on the street. He does this by starting a phono- 
^aph record of that noise on the second turntable 
Now he blows a whistle and starts another phonograph 
record on the third turntable— a record of an auto- 
mobile driving up and stopping. Then he grabs a 
model of an automobile door, opens and slams it. He 
turns to the record machine and slaps a new record 
on the first turntable— that of a car starting and 
^ivmg away. He then puts a record of screeching 
tires and brakes on turntable number 2. 
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When the actor yells, "Look out!” the sound-effects 
man produces one loud screech of brakes and drops 
the needle on the crash record. 

Almost instantly he must have another record on 
turntable number 1, giving the noises of an excited 
crowd gathering. At this point the conversation is 
long enough to give the sound-effects man time to get 
the ambulance-and-siren record ready. 

The sound-effects man has to be very careful to 
avoid letting any sudden, loud sounds hit the micro- 
phone. The mike is a very sensitive instrument. If 
a loud sound hits the microphone with sudden force, 
the instrument may be damaged and the program will 
be knocked off the air — ^which is both expensive and 
annoying. 

Now I have told you briefly of some of the sound 
effects that are recorded, or "canned,” as we say in 
the profession. Here are a few more ways of produc- 
ing mechanical soxmds: 

1. Man walking in snow: squeeze a sealed box of 
cornstarch. 

2. Crickets chirping: nm a finger over a small piece 
of fine-tooth comb. 

3. Rain: slowly drop sand on tightly drawn cello- 
phane. 

4. Man walking in mud: slap some half-cooked 
spaghetti in your hands. 

6, Horses galloping: beat your chest with your 
palms in the rhythm of a horse's gallop. 

6. Machine guA: beat the closed top of a grand pi- 
ano as fast as you can with the fingers of both hands 
at the same time. 

7. Man talking in a cave: have the actor speak his 
lines into a large drinking glass at the mike. 
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8. Terrific duel with swords; clink a knife and 
fork together at the mike. 

9. Hitting a golf ball: snap fingers. 

10. Fire: crackle cellophane at the mike. 

Many funny things happen to sound-eifects men. 
For instance, I have taken a shower bath for the bene- 
fit of ten million listeners — on the program of a soap 
company that wished to impress its audience with the 
fineness of its soapsuds. I produced the bath with 
compressed air and a small pan of water. 

My most embarrassing moment, however, was on a 
news flash program which was to bring to its listeners 
the exciting story of current world happenings. An 
announcer would say, "London, England!” where- 
upon I would bring in a British sound effect, and so on 
throughout the program. On this particular broadcast, 
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we had hopped from one country to another, and 
were now about to give a great United States Air 
Force demonstration at San Francisco. My job was 
to warm up, and get into the air, hundreds of Uncle 
Sam’s fighting airplanes. 

Although I had six turntables available, I had only 
five records of airplanes warming up and taking off. 
I wanted lots of noise; so I put a record of a heavy 
motor truck on the sixth turntable and used it as a 
background. 

The announcer and I got off in great shape. The 
airplane motors roared and sputtered; my truck record 
was helping out splendidly. The announcer spoke en- 
thusiastically about the majestic sight of the great 
airplanes as they took off from the field. 

Right at the point where we reached our big climax, 
with Uncle Sam’s planes roaring overhead, came the 
powerful "B-e-e-p B-e-e-p” of a horn from the truck 
record. 

Dining all the rehearsals for this program, I had 
never before hit this particular spot on the record, 
and I was totally unaware of what it had in store for 
me. I was excited and, for a moment, was at a loss 
as to where this sound was coming from. However, 
there was little damage to the program because of 
the general confusion — but the engineers in the con- 
trol room had a good laugh. They were even more 
siuprised than I. One laughed so hard that he hit his 
head on a table, causing more damage to his head than 
the "B-e-e-p B-e-e-p” to the program. 

All in all, I think you will agree that my work 
as a sound-effects man is not monotonous. It has 
its tense moments, but it has given me many a good 
laugh, too. 
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Dynamite Wanted 

by FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN 


JN THE hangar office at Corzal, Pilot Johnny Ca- 
ruthers of the Midcontinent Airlines, Mexican 
Br^ch, was writing up the clearance sheet before 
starting out on ffight. It was a stiU, gray morning; 
cobwebby clouds hung over the Mexican Sierras, 
and gr^d mist covered the field like frosting on a 
caRe. There might be a storm not far off, thought 
Johnny hstemng to the fry of static issuing from 
the radio across the room. A heavy burst crashed 

the dispatcher, 

looked up with a start. 

’ Muy mdo! Surely sehor will not fly today*?” 
Jo^y Caruthers laughed; weather was the least of 
feUows troubles on this run. As Stub Macklin, 
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his little co-pilot, said, they’d fly through buttermilk 
if the ship carried a pay load. But customers in 
this part of Mexico were hard to find and, when foimd, 
were anything but air-minded. For example, there 
was that engineer, McHake, who was building the 
dam in El Rubio Canyon. 

When Johnny had seen McHake about bringing his 
equipment and supplies for work on the dam by air 
transport, McHake had snorted at the idea, "Air 
service is not dependable,” he had said. "When the 
plane’s right, the weather’s wrong; when the weather’s 
right, the plane’s wrong.” 

"We have to get McHake’a business,” Johnny re- 
flected for the fiftieth time, "if it takes every trick 
in the bag.” He signed the clearance sheet and rose. 
"What does the barograph say, Tomas?” 

Tomds Coati leaned over the glass-cased instru- 
ment, and the big pilot watched him with approval. 
A good kid, Tomds; eager to learn, and fighting a big 
handicap. His people were Tarahiimare Indians, and 
the weather instruments were "white man’s magic” to 
Tomas. He stared uncertainly at the jiggly red- 
ink line on the paper drum. 

"Sefior,” he replied at last, "it say — ^two-eight — 
point nine- two.” 

"Look again, Tomas,” exclaimed Johnny with a grin. 
"It couldn’t have dropped that much since I looked at 
it, or a regular typhoon would be coming.” 

Once more Tomds studied the barograph. He spoke 
again, his voice trembling: "Por favor, sehor, but it 
is two-eight — point — nine-two.” 

Johnny pushed back his chair and crossed the room. 

"You’ve got to learn this, Tomas.” He bent over 
the desk — his wide shoulders straightened with a jerk. 
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is t™-eight mne-two! The gadget’s haywire 
Ttere couldn’t be a 'low’ like that or the sky’d cave in ’’ 
Tomas sprang to his feet with a iWghtened cry 
Smor, truly the sky may faU or another evil comei 
My uncle-last mght— saw the dance of the quail!’’ 

Saw what? snorted Johnny. 

Before 'Tomas could reply Mauldin opened the door 
from the hangar "McHake will raise the roof whTn 
he he™ tlm ” he said. "An Indian runner has jn^ 
Mnm m mth the news that the pack train headed 
for McHake s dam is staUed up on the forks of the San 
Pedro ^ver. Those superstitious drivers got scared 
when they saw quail — dancing, he called it " 

" Yes, Tomas has just been telHng me about that 

smiling at the Indian boy. 
eU, said Macklin, "whatever it was, it scared 
those drivers so ba^y that they ran like iad. Just 
left their burros and ran.” 

Johnny let out a low whistle. "Sayi That 
frouble! burros were loaded ^thdyl^w' 

^ded You know, losmg that blasting powder puts 
^ake on the spot when he’s fighting a'gSnst Sm^fo 
^h the upper dam before the rains. It’U take a 
week for another pack train to reach El Rubio Canyon 
over those mountain trails, and with a week’s delay the 
dam will never be far enough along to hold out for the 
^y season. It’U break up Uke match bor^ unto 

puffo^tT’ -ery dime' 

Macklm shrugged. "We told him he could save 

b“t ^^he yrdon’t“to." 
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Johnny laughed. Then he said slowly, "McHake’a 
sunk his bank roll in the job, and the Hachita Power 
Company wiU hold him to the contract even if it bank- 
rupts him. I sort of like the old boy; Fd Kke to 
find his dynamite for him.” 

Macklin stared. "You’d what?” 

Johnny crossed to the airways map on the oflice 
wall. "We could swing south at Laguna, follow the 
San Pedro to the forks, pick up that dynamite, and 
deliver it. All in a couple of horns. Get the picture, 
Stub? McHake’s in a jam for dynamite — we deliver 
it by air. What’s the answer? More business for us.” 

"Biisiness for the londertaker ! ” exclaimed Macklin. 
"Why, a fortuneteller couldn’t tell us where to find 
the river in this fog. If we did find it, can you land a 
ship in a canyon? I get the picture, but I don’t fit 
into it. Dropping into an unknown canyon — high 
explosives — no, thanks, I won’t have any.” 

"I’d like to try it,” Johnny said. 

For some moments Mackfin hesitated. "It’s goofy; 
but he’s an American, and he’s in trouble — diet’s go.” 

He opened the door to the hangar fine and went out. 
Johnny Caruthers rubbed his chin reflectively. Snap 
judgment, this; but it might mean good business for 
Midcontinent Airlines if they found the dynamite and 
delivered it to McHake. As the roar of the plane 
came from the runway, he picked up his air maps, but 
then he halted. Tomas was standing by the door. 

"iSenor,” he cried, "I beg of you — do not fly today! 
When the quail dance, Death attends!” 

Over the mountains a faint muttering thunder rolled, 
seconding the storm warning of the faUing barometer. 
Johnny’s thoughts repeated: When the quail dance, 
Death attends. For a long moment he stood stiU. 
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Then he shook himself-he’d be crazy to take th.f 

“rovef '' 

"We're flying” he said. "It’s our job, Tonia's- 
^d yours is to keep contact with us while we’re in 
the aur. Stay with that radio.” ® 

He opened the door and went out. The bauH 
jound fog over the field had thicken ^ but” wf 

Macklin sat behind the wheel in the pilot’s cabin 

tetote^h^S^ir -- S.aeed"Sd‘T; 

'Turn south at Laguna,” ordered Johnny, "and 
west again when we pick up the San Pedro ^ 

As the ship cruised on, the fog grew heavier 
bke shreds lifted and curled over the rims nf tho 
smoothing the valleys to a Zr of le^ 
watched the earth fL out f X^ofunef^^ 

A half-hour passed, and Stub Macklin planed down 
over Laguna, Ordinarily thonaanda of™ bh™ 




nested on the swampy lake, and usually the sound of 
an engine set them flying; but this morning Johnny 
saw none. 

"What’s happened to the ducks?" he asked. 

"It’s the fog; even the birds are w alkin g.” Mack- 
lin frowned. "Why not call the main dam at Hachita 
and ask ’em if McHake’s short of dynamite? If he’s 
not, I’d say turn back.’’ 

Johnny slipped on the phones and picked up the 
transmitter mike. A voice reached him through crack- 
ling bursts of static. Then silence. Johnny drew 
off the headset and rubbed his ears. "Storm’s damped 
out the signal. Better turn back, Stub.’’ 

The little co-pilot shrugged. "Now we’ve started 
this, let’s finish it. If we can’t fly around the storm, 
we’U fly through it.’’ He rolled down the wing, and . 
the plane banked, heading south. 

The sky was darkening. The thunder peals were 
louder and more frequeiit. Johnny Caruthers gazed 
ahead through the cabin window; they should pick up 
the San Pedro any time now. 

But an hour went by before the river came in sight. 
It spread over a gravel wash in a rocky valley, blocked 
by boulders that had rolled from the mesquite-dotted 
hillsides, Johnny said, "Okay, Stub,’’ and the plane 
skimmed into the valley. They followed the river 
ten miles; then Macklin gave a sudden cry. 

"Look — the burros! The whole pack train’s up on 
that hillside. Watching the quail dance, maybe!” 

Johnny saw them, too, a dozen burros huddled in 
the mesquite, each with three square dynamite boxes 
secure in the pack lashings. Stub slanted the plane 
for the river bed, and brought her down on the gravel 
shore. 
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bnnos, and if McH^e’a in . hobble the other 
we’ll male another trio ” H **‘® dynamite, 

door, and JohZ c^fter, ^ *■“” "“hh; 

the shallows. ^ ™*hers waded after him through 

horpa^'Se wl "*= “d a half- 

was stowed in ae plane’a°o°?^^* *''* dynamite 
we^y mto the pilot’s seat. dropped 

Hoof marks all ovor mp ” Tin ^ • 

Johnny laughed "«^nTr ’ 

A crashing peal T ^ 

tho morning’s venture. ’ mIhZ “’Sd £ tot 
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air-minded now. A lucky break for Johnny, and a good 
stroke of business for Midcontinent. 

The thunder rolled again, and Johnny’s thoughts 
reverted to the falling barometer and its warning. 
How near was that storm? He’d better check at once 
with the weather bureau at Mazatlan — ^if he could. 

He slipped on the headphones again, but once more 
only sizzling static answered his questing fingers on 
the dial. Then a voice broke through — thin and far 
away. "Observatory at Mazatlan reporting. ...” 
Static broke the message into queer half-words and 
phrases: "seismo — ” "trem — ” "magnetic—” "of the 

disturb ” The radio went dead in the middle of a 

word. 

". . . of the disttorbance,” Johnny finished aloud, 
relaying the message to Stub. "Must be a regular 
cloudburst.” And then like a flash of lightning, a half- 
word in the patchwork message loomed to full meaning. 
"Seismo” meant seismograph. Seismograph! Earth- 
quake! He looked below — and fear laid a cold hand 
on his heart. 

Billows of brown dust spurted from the ridges — 
boulders were rolling, tumbling down the slopes, and 
crashing into the valleys with a steady boom Like 
salvos of artillery fire. The sky in an instant had 
turned eerie yellow, and the air seemed charged with 
strange electric forces. 

For a moment Johnny could not move. He watched 
Macklin fighting the controls, as changing wind currents 
stirred up by the landslides below made it difficult 
to maintain balance. In that moment his thoughts 
scattered on queer trails. . . . Dancing quail — death. . . . 
If they cracked up with that cargo of dynamite in 
the cabin. . . . 
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But the plane was climbing rLsino- u 
hampered flight. . . . Macklin brought her 
the fringes of the overcast. He turned M t ^ 
his face white. Johnny, 

"What^s happening? Rockshdes everv 

“-y- We-re’^gStog Z 
''Hachita?” echoed Macklin 

r xr 4 ‘^1^? 

the phones. ^ ^ lifted 

i‘f +h^ racho’s working, we can get McHake 
^ the quake hit him, too.’’ ^vicnake. See 

A blare of static rattled in the di^k^ 
the phones ^ “"“"S through 

d Jt— floodgates!” it cried franticaUy. ”The 

spethS”BuW„S:,;"£fXP4-«fl 0 

^metoasto a" tee^anT’^''’ “PP^^tly teCg of 
have hit the canvon ala earthquake must 

""jS McHak^stolce?'^^^ 

He irna^e? hf co™sS™e^w“’° 
with fear, helplessly seeking re 

earth. He felt Viic /s ^ Irom the heaving 

flying-coat The^ t ^ pounding under hii 

c3 Xy S tt I'^'P MoHake 

ey reach the canyon? Possibly so, for the 
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wind seemed to be normal now. Macklin had lost 
his look of tenseness. 

The plane banked and turned southward for the 
upper dam. 

Macklin, crouching over the controls, notched up 
the throttle to full gun. Johnny Caruthers watched 
the air-speed needle creep around the dial, till it 
reached one hundred forty; now the plane racked with 
the roar of the engine. 

"It’s her top,” said Macklin. "We’ll make the 
canyon in a half-hour. I wonder what we’ll find.” 

Johnny wondered, too. He realized that McHake’s 
frantic voice had been trying to summon help. What 
damage had the earthquake done ? Had the dam 
held? And if it had not, what could he and Stub do? 
Possibly bring McHake out, if he were living. . . . 

The plane roared on; the clock on the panel board 
ticked off alow minutes. At last a vaguely outlined 
tableland appeared between the peaks ahead, and 
Macklin spoke: "The canyon’s imder that mesa 
rim.” He checked the throttle and set the plane in a 
power-off glide. 

Johnny opened the window and leaned out into the 
slipstream. The mesa was rising into focus; he saw 
men huddled in the brush, their faces white as they 
steued up at the plane. The flat was littered with 
rock fragments. 

Macklin shook his head. "No chance to set the 
ship down. Look, there’s a house fallen in ! McHake’s 
headquarters, maybe.” 

He spiraled over the mesa, s kimmin g above the 
heap of splintered planking. Men were tearing at 
the ruins. The plane sank lower through the haze, 
and the canyon came in sight. 
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"Look!” Macklin cried. 

Johnny Caruthers looked below again. He saw a 
figure crawl from the ruins of the office and move to 
the canyon rim. It was undoubtedly McHake. He 
stood there lAe a captain manning the bridge of his 
vessel when it sinks. ^ ^ 

"He’s okay,” said Macklin gruffly. "See if you 
can raise the operator at the office.” ^ 

Johnny bent over the radio and tuned up the volume 
A fry of static answered, then a voice- 

"&hor Johnny, it is you at last! I, Tomas, have 
stand by as ordered. I hear many signals, servor— 
and one, by el jefe McHake, is for you, I think. Si 
he speaks of dynamite to be brought by air. Sehor T 
repeat ^ his message: "Dam breaking. Get me— 

d^ami e-BY air-I can blast the ledge from west 
chff waU and prevent flood.” 

west 

, , gazea mto the canyon. He could 

the outward from 

the cliff, overhanging the dam crest! 

finw between the ledge and the cliff face was 

hnty feet wide. Johnny gripped Stub’s arm 

thed^m''\-f ^ to save 

tne dam— if you can do the air work ” 

Macklin stared. "Air work?” he repeated 
the”^™*”” '3°'™ “to 

dvTt -I i ledge, and we’ll drop a 

therpT^^ it— crack it off! Enough rLk 

there to choke a dozen breaks in the dam. Give her 

p'S^rtmnivrss.^ 

stub stared at him biankly, but Johnny sprang up 
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and crept back into the cabin. He lifted the first 
box of dynamite and felt the floor tilt. The roar of 
the exhaust told him the ship was climbing. 

Two boxes Johnny tied together, using the pack 
ropes, and dragged them to the door. He jerked the 
rip-wire from the door hinge — the plywood panel 
whipped away into the air stream. The blast from 
the propeller beat in his face as he knelt in the door- 
way. He pushed the powder boxes out over the metal 
sill plate — and waited. 




The plane climbed on, then swung level T+ 
over, and he could see the canyon far 
fedge a narrow, ahadowy airLwnd ft ' 

Widened, growing in size. 

Macklin was diving fuU-throttle now Th^ • 
stream ro^ to a surly whine; the exhaust 
the roU of thunder. Tears whinLd 
cheeks; he shielded his eyes wi^^ t 
mg the canyon wall leap upward 

““ “ “waX- s Z 

f: S c.'S’t'a, 'tr r"”-" 

blackmg out his vision but Ii'p zoomed, 

P-d Of hi,h e.pw; 

above 

«anyon, and he saw an avallnob the 

flowing out fiom the dm 

which the water had pou^d' oW *“*’ through 

strearn. Tfte Plane 

fly- At last Macklin spoke -X h 
air-nnnded after this.” he said witb“ he 

Johnny Caruthers grinned brlTv ^ 

It certainly took plen^ to ^ 

air-minded! It had tLpn ^ McHake 

PluB an earthquat ^ ^he bag- 
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Song of the Builders 

by JESSIE WILMORE MURTON 


^ BEAMS of steel are slim and black 
^ And danger lurks on the skyward track, 
But men are many, and men are bold, 

And what is risk, when the stake is gold? 

So riveters ring. 

And hot bolts fly. 

And strong men toil, 

And sweat . . . and die . . . 

But the city’s towers grow straight and high! 

0 beams of steel are black and shm, 

But the wills of men are stubborn and grim, 
They reach forever to clutch the sun. 

And what is life, if the goal be won? 

So riveters ring, 

And hot bolts fly, 

And strong men toil, 

And sweat . . . and die . . . 

But the city’s towers grow straight and high! 





Life Raft 

by VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM 


JT WAS tembly hot. Overhead in the copper sky the 

the already 

bhstered flesh of the three men in the yeUow rubber 
boat, around them the glassy surface of the Pacific 
simmered in the glare and heat like some evil brew in 
a vast witches’ caldron. 

had drifted 
four-by-seven feet of 
^ated rubber their only protection against the hungry 
tangs of man-eatmg sharks, their only refuge from the 

R,T\ 'he men-CaptL EdSe 

®t''®“gth to reach for his life 
had^ be^ cm T 'hat 

*>"* welcome to 

them had ST i^membered days when 

mere had been no water at aU. 
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Rickenbacker had faced death many times before — 
as a speed-demon auto racer, as a veteran ace of World 
War I, and as a commercial flyer. He had survived 
aerial duels, wrecks, and crash-landings to win the 
title "the man who always comes back.” But now 
these twenty-one bitter, burning days had made him 
wonder. . . . 

There had been eight men instead of three when, 
lost and out of gas, they had set down their plane and 
scrambled aboard its life rafts. Three rafts, then, 
instead of one. At first Rickenbacker had tied the 
rafts together, believing that the will-to-hve of eight 
united would be greater than that of any one or two 
alone. He still thought he was right, although on 
the twentieth day Bill Cherry, pilot of the crashed 
plane, had insisted that in separation lay their best 
hope of being found. Separation meant that there 
would be three chances instead of one for a passing 
plane to sight a blob of yellow on the restless Pacific. 
Whoever was sighted first could teU the rescuers about 
the other two rafts. There would be planes on the 
lookout for them, the men knew, for by now aU the 
world must have learned that Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, on a mission to inspect American air bases in 
the Pacific, had crashed on October 21, 1942, some- 
where south of Oahu, Hawaii. 

As Rickenbacker measured out the drinking water 
for his remaining companions — Colonel Hans C. Adam- 
son, his military aide on the inspection trip, and young 
Private Johnny Bartek, the crashed plane’s second 
engineer — ^he thought of the other two rafts. Where 
were they now? Captain Cherry had paddled off 
alone in the smallest raft. Then the other raft had 
disappeared, carrying the crashed plane’s co-pilot, 
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Lt. James Whittaker; the navigator, Lt. John DeAngelis; 
and the radioman, Sgt. James Reynolds. That ac- 
counted for seven men. The eighth man, Sgt. Alex-' 
ander Kaczmarczyk, had been buried at sea as the 
thirteenth dawn lighted the eastern sky. Rickenbacker 
thought of him, too. Already weakened by iUness, 
he had not had the strength to withstand the terrible 
hunger, thirst, and burning sun. 

If- only they had had enough food and water, Ricken- 
backer thought for at least the hundredth time, per- 
haps Kaczmarczyk, too, might still be alive. But 
they had had little food indeed; four oranges, the few 
fish they had been able to catch, and a gull that had 
providentially alighted on Rickenbacker’s head — and 
had been captured by his stealthily creeping hand. 
The plane’s emergency rations had been piled by the 
hatch, ready to be loaded on the rafts, but in the excite- 
ment of landing they had been forgotten. If only 
those rations — concentrated foods, vitamins, water — 
could have been stored on the raft itself in airtight, 
watertight containers for protection against the all- 
destroying salt spray. There should have been ample 
fishing tackle and bait, too. True, one of the men 
had snatched some fishing line and a couple of hooks 
from his parachute kit, but without bait these had 
not helped much — though, Rick gratefully acknowl- 
edged, the few fish that the men had caught had seemed 
wonderful. 

Over and over as the burning day dragged on toward 
srmset, Rickenbacker’s weary mind outlined the im- 
provements he would insist on if ever he could get 
word to the makers of those rafts. First of all, they 
must be BIGGER. Then The roar of an ap- 

proaching plane did not break through the haif-stupor 
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into which Rick’s effort at thinking had lulled him. 
Bartek’s yell did, ''Listen, Captain! A plane!” 

It was no dream. The three men had spent their 
last hour on the little yellow boat. The rescue was 
made quickly. Later they learned that Bill Cherry 
had been picked up a few hours before and that the 
other raft had grounded on a narrow island, with 

friendly natives not far away. 

The twenty-one days were over, but the story of the 
life rafts was not. Even while Rickenbacker was help- 
lessly drifting under the burning sun, scientists back 
home in the United States were perfecting a device 
that would have made his rescue a matter of hours. 
Future hfe rafts would carry this miracle— a compact 
radio transmitter that sends out an automatic SOS 
signal, its antenna raised by a box kite or hydrogen 
balloon, its power generated by a hand crank. 

Other improvements in life-raft construction were 
under way, too, for Rickenbacker was not the only 
man who had spent weary, hungry hours in a raft’s 
cramped quarters and lived to tell manufacturers 

how to make them better. _ 

The new rafts, like the old, are made of rubberized 
canvas, the rolling sides filled out by rubber inner 
tubes. In the larger ones there are seats of rubberized 
canvas, also containing inner tubes. 

The seat tubes are inflated by a hand pump fastened 
inside the raft, but the raft itself is inflated by gas 
-carbon dioxide, the familiar CO. that you produce 
every time you exhale, the very same stuff that puts 
fizz in your favorite ice-cream soda. 

The nature of carbon dioxide has been known tor 
five hundred years, but only recently has it been put 
to work. More CO. can be squeezed into a smaU 
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container than any other gas now available. And this 
factor is highly important on a life raft, where every 
inch counts. When set free, one quart of CO a in liquid 
form will expand to fill two and a half barrels. 

The COs that inflated Rickenbacker’s raft had to 
be released by hand. After the raft had been ejected 
from the plane by pulling a rip cord, the cord was 
broken and then given a sharp jerk. That jerk opened 
a valve in the neck of the metal bottle containing 
the gas, and the gas escaped into the inner tubes, 
swelling them to capacity. The whole operation 
took only about two minutes, but two minutes can 
mean the difference between life and death when a 
pilot is setting down a heavy land plane in the noid- 
dle of an ocean. He may not have even two minutes 
to spare, and so scientists have now contrived a de- 
vice that sends the raft popping out into the water at 
the very instant the plane crashes, its inflation valve 
automatically released. A cord holds the raft to 
the plane imtil the pilot is aboard, but — another new 
safety feature — that cord is set to break at the pull 
of the sinking plane, so that there is no danger of 
the raft’s being still attached to the plane when the 
plane goes under. 

The first rafts built were all yellow — a color easily 
observed by planes overhead. But it was easily seen 
from below, too, especially by sharks, which loved to 
scratch their backs against the yellow bottom, bite 
it, or slash into it with their long teeth, depending 
on their mood at the moment. Earlier castaways 
had reported the sharks’ color preference, and so 
Rickenbacker’s raft had been painted ocean-blue on its 
underside — an effective hit of protective coloring. 

Carrying this idea of protective coloring still 
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further, the raft manufacturers have provided the 
newer rafts with a tarpaulin, yellow on one side and 
blue on the other. Stretched over the raft, with 
the blue side up, the tarpauhn serves as a camouflage 
against enemy planes; when the yellow side is exposed, 
it is clearly visible to a friendly plane pilot overhead. 
The tarpaulin has other uses, too: as a sail, with 
aluminum oars for the mast; as a welcome cover 
against the burning sun or cold nights as a rain 
catcher to add to the fresh water supply. 

Other equipment supplied for the newer rafts in- 
cludes threaded wooden screws to be used to plug up 
bullet holes in the rubber sides. A zipper-top case 
holds a Scout knife, a repair kit, and a police whistle 
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for attracting attention. Extra rope is fastened to 
each side to be used to right the raft if it turns over. 
A waterproof container, tied to the floor, mid-raft, 
holds concentrated food, fresh water, a radio, fishing 
and first-aid kits, a floating flashlight, and signal flares. 
Oars, bailing buckets, hand paddles, and sea markers 
are also provided. The raft’s outer case of heavy can- 
vas can be used as a sea anchor in rough seas. 

One of Rickenbacker’s greatest hardships had been 
thirst. It was maddening to have water, water, all 
around while his tongue swelled and his throat grew 
dry and raspy. But he knew that one taste of the salty 
sea water would increase his thirst tenfold. There 
ought to be some way, he thought, to purify salt water 
and make it drinkable; some way that could be used 
on a raft. There was. More than a month before 
Rick’s plane swooshed down on the rough Pacific, the 
Naval Medical Research Institute had published the 
results of its efforts to develop just such a system. 
It consists of two chemical compounds compressed to 
the size of a cake of soap, and four plastic bags, each 
capable of holding more than a quart. The first 
chemical cake is dissolved in a bag of sea water; 
then the water is poured through a filter into the next 
bag. The second cake of chemicals is dissolved in 
the- water after it has been poured into a third bag. 
When the water has been filtered into the fourth bag, 
it is salt-free and ready to drink. The outfit takes 
up no more room than a good-sized hot-water bottle 
and is now fastened onto most of the larger rafts. 

Even if these wonder-working chemicals are not 
provided, there is still another new way for men to 
get something to drink at sea — and that something 
is fish juice! The idea of using fish juice as a thirst 
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quencher came to Gifford Pinchot, former governor 
of Pennsylvania, after he had read of the terrible thirst 
suffered by three Navy fliers, who, a few months be- 
fore Rickenbacker’s ordeal, had drifted on a raft for 
thirty-four days. Pinchot knew that a fish’s body is 
composed largely of water. Why couldn’t this water 
be squeezed out as juice is squeezed from an orange? 

Pinchot carried his plan to the naval board that in- 
vestigates lifeboat equipment. The board approved it 
enthusiastically. With the aid of several other fish- 
ing experts Pinchot devised the special fishing tackle 
that is now a part of every life raft’s equipment. His 
method of cutting the fish in tiny pieces and then 
wringing out the juice through a piece of cheesecloth 
is recorded in The Raft Book. This pocket-size vol- 
ume, which is now on every raft, also contains aU the 
lore of the sea which a man adrift can use. Printed 
on its waterproof pages are maps, charts of ocean cur- 
rents, directions for navigating by the stars, and all 
sorts of useful information about maintaining life 
while facing the terrific hardships that men lost at 
sea must stiU endure. 

For hardships stiU do exist, in spite of aU that 
science has done to make such an existence bearable. 
The latest improvement in hfe-raft construction is 
not the last improvement, by any means. Scientists 
wiU continue to work with aU the inventive genius at 
their command to make these boats achieve even 
greater miracles of lifesaving than they have aheady 
Accomplished. 

The yellow rubber hfe rafts — Rickenbacker’s meager 
but sturdy craft as weE as its ingeniously equipped 
sequels — weE deserve a place of honor among the 
lifesaving miracles produced by modern scientists. 
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The Magnifying Glass 

hy WALTER DE LA MARE 


•^n^iTH this round glass 

I can make Magic talk — 

A myriad shells show - 
In a scrap of chalk; 

Of but an inch of moss 
A forest — flowers and trees; 

A drop of water 
Like a hive of bees. 

I lie in wait and watch 
How the deft spider jets 
The woven web-silk 
From his spinnarets; 

What tigerish claws he has! 
And, oh, the silly flies 
That stumble into his snare — 
With all those eyes! 

Not even the tiniest thing 
But this my magic glass 
Will make more marvelous. 

And itself surpass. 

Yes, and with lenses hke it, 
Eyeing the moon, 

’Twould seem you’d walk there 
In an afternoon. 
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JQID YOU ever hear of the golden apples that grew 
in the garden of the Hesperides? Ah, those were 
such apples as would bring a great price by the bushel 
if any of them could be found growing in the orchards 
of nowadays! But there is not, I suppose, so much 
as a seed of those apples any longer. 

In the old, old, half-forgotten times, before the 
garden of the Hesperides was overrun with “weeds, 
adventurous young men who desired to do a braver 
than any of their fellows set out in quest of this 
^t. Many of them returned no more; none of them 
brought back the apples. No wonder that they found 
it impossible to gather them! It is said that 'beneath 
the tree there was a dragon with a hundred terrible 
heads, fifty of which were always on the watch while 
the other fifty slept., 

In my opinion, it was hardly worth running so much 
nsk, even for the sake of a golden apple. But many 
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did take the risk, and among them was Hercules, a hero 
who had enjoyed very little peace or rest since he came 
into the world. At the time of which I am going to 
speak he was wandering through the pleasant land of 
Italy, with a mighty club in his hand and a bow and 
qxiiver slung across his shoulders. He was wrapped 
in the skin of the biggest and fiercest lion that ever 
had been seen, and which he himself had killed; and 
though on the whole he was kind and generous and 
noble, there was a good deal of the lion’s fierceness in 
his heart. As he went on his way, he continually 
inquired whether that were the right road to the 
famous garden. But none of the country people 
knew anything about the matter. 

So Herciiles journeyed on, still making the same 
inquiry, until at last he encountered a prodigious 
giant named Antaeus. Now Antaeus had been given 
such magic power that every time he touched the earth 
he became ten times as strong as ever he had been 
before. You may see plainly enough that it was a 
very difficult business to fight with such a fellow, for 
as often as he got a knock-down blow, up he started 
again, stronger, fiercer, and abler to use his weapons 
than if his enemy had let him alone. Thus, the harder 
Herctdes pounded the giant with his club, the further 
he seemed from winning the victory. (I have some- 
times Eirgued with such people, but never fought with 
one.) The only way in which Hercules foimd it pos- 
sible to finish the battle was by lifting Antaeus off 
his feet into the air, and squeezing and squeezing and 
squeezing him imtil finally the strength was quite 
squeezed out of his enormous body. 

When this affair was finished, Hercules continued 
his travels and went to the land of Egypt, where he was 
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taken prisoner, and would have been put to death if 
he had not slain the king of the country and made his 
escape. Passing through the deserts of Africa and 
going as fast as he could, he arrived at last on the 
shore of the great ocean. And here, unless he could 
walk on the crests of the billows, it seemed as if his 
journey must needs be at an end. 

Nothing was before him save the foaming, dashing, 
measureless ocean. But suddenly, as he looked toward 
the horizon, he saw something, a great way off, which 
he had not seen the moment before. It gleamed 
very brightly, almost as you may have beheld the 
round, golden disk of the sun when it rises or sets over 
the edge of the world. It evidently drew nearer, for 
at every instant this wonderful object became larger 
and more lustrous. At length Hercules discovered it 
to be an immense cup or bowl made either of gold or 
burnished brass. It was ten times larger than a great 
miU wheel, but it floated over the heaving surges 
more lightly than an acorn-cup down the brook. The 
waves tumbled it onward until it grazed against the 
shore within a short distance of the spot where Hercules 
was standing. 

It was just as clear as daylight that this marvelous 
cup had been set adrift by some unseen power and 
guided hitherward in order to carry Hercules across 
the sea to the garden of the Hesperides. Accord- 
ingly, without a moment’s delay he clambered over 
the brim and slid down on the inside, where, spreading 
out his lion’s skin, he proceeded to take a little repose. 
The waves dashed with a pleasant and ringing sound 
against the circumference of the hollow cup; it rocked 
lightly to and fro, and the motion was so soothing that 
it speedily rocked Hercules into an agreeable slumber. 
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His nap had lasted a good while, when the cup 
chanced to graze against a rock, raising a clatter 
that reverberated through its golden or brazen sub- 
stance a hundred times as loudly as a church beU. 
The noise awoke Hercules, who instantly started up 
and gazed around him, wondering where he was. He 
was not long in discovering that the cup was approach- 
ing the shore of an island. And on that island he 
saw a giant so vast that the clouds rested about his 
midst like a girdle, and hung like a hoary beard from 
his chin, and flitted before his huge eyes so that he 
could neither see Hercules nor the golden cup in 
which he was voyaging. And, moat wonderful of all, 
the giant held up his great hands and appeared to 
support the sky, which, so far as Hercules could dis- 
cern through the clouds, was resting upon his head! 







Meanwhile the bright cup continued to float onwarH 
and finally touched the strand. Just then a breeze 
wafted away the clouds from the giant’s visage, and 
Hercules beheld it with aU its enormous featmes^ 
eyes, each of them as big as a lake, a nose a mile Ions 
and a mouth of the same width. It was a counte- 
nance terrible from its enormity of size, but disconsolate 
and weary; ^ 

Poor fellow! He had evidently stood there a long 
while. An ancient forest had been growing and de 
caymg around his feet, and oak trees six or seven 
centuries old had sprung from the acorns and forced 
themselves between his toes. 

The giant now looked down from the far height of 
his great eyes and, perceiving Hercules, roared out 
m a voice that resembled thunder proceeding out of 

face: 

Who are you, down at my feet there ? And whence 
do you come in that little cup?” 

;'I am Hercules!” thundered back the hero in a 
voice pretty ne^ly as loud as the giant’s own. "And 
I am s^king the garden of the Hesperides!” 

lauKhto^'^'-Thir in a fit of inunense 

ugnter. That is a wise adventure, truly’” 

And why not?” cried Hercules, getting a Uttle 

S olthe'd*^™*’® think I am 

airaid Of the dragon with a hundred heads?” 

Just at this time, while they were talking together 

eianfs 

burst mto a tremendous storm of thunder and 
ghtmng, causmg such a pother that Hercules found 
it nnpossible to distinguish a word. Only the giant’s 
^eaeurable legs were to be seen and now ^d 

men ary gbmpse of his whole figure cloaked in a 
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volume of mist. He seemed to be speaking most of 
the time, but his big, deep, rough voice chimed in 
with the reverberations of the thunderclaps and rolled 
away over the hills like them. Thus by talking out 
of season the foolish giant used up a vast quantity 
of breath to no purpose, for the thunder spoke quite 
as intelligibly as he. 

At last the storm swept over as suddenly as it had 
come. And there again was the clear sky, and the 
weary giant holding it up, and the pleasant sunshine 
beaming over his vast height and illuminating it 
against the background of the sullen thunderclouds. 
So far above the shower had been his head that not 
a hair of it was moistened by the raindrops. 

When the giant could see Hercules still standing on 
the seashore, he roared out to him anew: 

"I am Atlas, the mightiest giant in the world! And 
I hold the sky upon my head!” 

"So I see,” answered Hercules. "But can you 
show me the way to the garden of the Hesperides?” 

"What do you want there?” asked the giant. 

"I want three golden apples,” shouted Hercules, 
"for my cousin, the king.” 

"There is nobody but myself,” quoth the giant, 
"that can go to the garden of the Hesperides and 
gather the golden apples. If it were not for this little 
business of holding up the sky, I would make a half 
dozen steps across the sea and get them for you. 

"You are very kind,” replied Hercules. "And 
cannot you rest the sky upon a mountain? 

"None of them are quite high enough,” said Atlas, 
shaking his head. "But if you were to stand on the 
summit of that nearest one, your head would be pretty 
nearly on a level with mine. You seem to be a fellow 
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of some strength. What if you should take my burden 
on your shoulders while I do your errand for you?” 

Hercules, as you must be careful to remember, was a 
remarkably strong man; and, though it certaMy re- 
quires a ^eat deal of musctdar power to uphold the 
sky, yet, if any mortal could be supposed capable of 
such an exploit, he was the one. Nevertheless it 
seemed so difficult an undertaking that for the first 
time in his life he hesitated. 


"Is the sky very heavy?” he inquired. 

"^y, not particularly so at first,” answered the 
^ant, shrugging his shoulders, ”but it gets to be a 
httle burdensome after a thousand years.” 

And how long a time,” asked the hero, "will it 
take you to get the golden apples?” 

”Oh, just a few moments,” cried Atlas. "I shall 

wt ^ be at the garden and 

^ shoulders begin to ache.” 

Well, then,” ^wered Hercules, "I will climb the 
mountam and reheve you of your burden.” 

The truth is, Hercules had a kind heart of his own 
and considered^ that he should be doing the giant a 

opportunity for a ramble, 
^d, besides, he thought that it would be still more 
for ^ own glory if he could boast of upholding the 
f ordinary a thing as to conquer 

a ^agon with a hundred heads. Accordingly ^Sth- 

of the sLulders 

of Hercules. 

th^Sl*^ was safely accomplished, the first thing 
^at the giant did was to stretch himself; and you 
may imagine what a prodigious spectacle he was then 

that had grown up around it, then the other. Then 
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all at once he began to caper and leap and dance for 
joy at his freedom, flinging himself high into the air, 
and floundering down again with a shock that made 
the earth tremble. Then he laughed with a thvmder- 
ous roar that was echoed from the moimtains far and 
near, as if they and the giant had been so many re- 
joicing brothers. When his joy had a little subsided, 
he stepped into the sea— ten miles at the first stride, 
which brought him midleg deep; and ten miles at the 
second, when the water came just above his knees; 
and ten miles more at the third, by which he was 
immersed nearly to his waist. This was the greatest 
depth of the sea. 

Hercules watched the giant as he still went onward. 




for it was really a wonderful sight, this immense 
human form more than thirty miles off, half-hidden 
in the ocean, but with his upper half as tall and misty 
and blue as a distant mountain. At last the gigantic 
shape faded entirely out of view. And now Hercules 
began to consider what he should do in case Atlas 
should be drowned, or if he were to be stung to death 
by the dragon with the hundred heads which guarded 
the golden apples of the Hesperides. If any such 
n^fortune were to happen, how could he ever get 
rid of the sky? And, by the by, its weight began 
already to be a little irksome to his head and shoulders 

giant, thought Hercules! 

If it wearies me so much in ten minutes, how it must 
have wemed him in a thousand years!” 

You have no idea what a weight there was in that 
same blue sky which looks so soft and aerial over- 
head! And there, too, was the bluster of the wind 
and the chill ^d watery clouds, and the blazing sun! 
all takmg turns to make Hercules uncomfortable He 
began to be afraid that the giant would never return. 

1 know not how long it was before, to his unspeak- 
able joy, he beheld the huge shape of the giant, like a 
cloud, on the far-off edge of the sea. At his nearer 
approach Atlas held up his hand, in which Hercules 
could perceive three magnificent golden apples as biff 
as pumpkins, aU hanging from one branch. 

"I am glad to see you again,”, shouted Hercules 
when the pant was within hearing. "So you have 
got the golden apples?” 

"Cert^y, certainly,” answered Atlas. "I took 

,• ^ you. Ah, it 

IS a beautiful spot, that garden of the Hesperides! 

Yes, and the dragon with a hundred heads is a sight 
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worth any man’s seeing. After aU, you had better 
have gone for the apples yourself.” 

“No matter,” replied Hercules. "You have had a, 
pleasant ramble and have done the business as well 
Is I could. I heartily thank you for your trouble. 
And now, as I have a long way to go and am rather 
in haste, and as the king, my cousin, is anxious to 
receive the golden apples, will you be kind enough to 

the off my shoulder,?” 

“Why, as to that,” said the giant, chuckmg the 
golden apples into the air twenty miles high or there- 
abouts, and catching them as they came down— "as 
to that, my good friend, I consider you a little unreason- 
able. Cannot I carry, the golden apples to the king, 
YOur cousin, much quicker than you could? As his 
majesty is in such a hurry to get them, I promise you 
to take my longest strides. And, besides, I have^ no 
fancy for burdening myself with the sky just now. 

Here Hercules grew impatient and gave a great 
shrug of his shoulders. It being now twilight, you 
might have seen two of three stars tumble out of^heu 
places. Everybody on earth looked upward in affinght, 
thinking that the sky might be going to faU next. 

"Oh that win never do!” cried Atlas with a great 
roar of laughter. "I have not let faU so many stars 
within the last five centuries. By the time you have 
stood there as long as I, you wifi learn patience.^ 

"What!” shouted Hercules, very wrathfufiy, do 
you intend to make me bear this burden forever. 

"We wfil see about that one of these days, answered 
the giant. "At aU events, you ought not to complam 
if you have to bear it the next hundred years, or 

perhaps the next thousand. I ^ 

longer, in spite of the backache. After^ a thousand 
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ye^ if I happen to feel in the mood, we mav on. 
sibly shift about again. You are certainly very LCj 
and can never have a better opportunitv i-n ^ ^ 

it. Poe^ty Win tali of you, 

Pish! a fig for its talk!” cried Herciilp« \ 
another hitch of his shoulders -Just tak^+l^ ^ ^ 
on your head one instant, will you I wa^ to ™ 
cushion of my lion’s sib. forX' wli^t to 
It reaUy chafes me and wili cause unnecessary incon' 

^at-“/“ ““J as I am to stand hem“’ 

8 fair, and I’ll do it,” quoth the gianW^r 
he had no unkind feeling toward Hercules, *and’ was 

^eai “?F™\8t*T oOMideration of his 

wn ease. For just five minutes, then, I’U talrp 

back the sky. Only five minutes. 4coUect I W 

no Idea of spending another thousand years as I snelt 

Ah"tn ^ of life. saTl ” 

Ah, the tluck-witted old rogue of a giant' He 

IJriefr f'r'fr ‘°0J^ a?Sy from 

the head and shoulders of Hercules nTinr. u- ™ 

Sr,Sr-r“T»”^”Hi 

= • “SiH- ~ ? 

aged betwixt his enormous tea. 

And there stands the eianf +n j 

SiarniJ-: xa- - - “f oti 
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The Quest of the Hammer 

by ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Ane morning Thor the Thunderer awoke mth a yavra 
^ and, stretching out his knotted arm, felt for his 
precious hammer, which he kept under his piUow of 
clouds. But he started up with a roar of rage, so 
that all the palace trembled. The hammer ^s gone. 

Now this was a very serious matter, for Thor was 
the protector of Asgard, and Miolnir, the magic ta- 
mer which the dwarfs had made, was his mig y 
weapon, of which the enemies of the Aesir stood so 
much in dread that they dared not venture ne^ Thor s 
kingdom. But if they should learn that Miolmr wa 
gone, who could tell what danger might soon threaten 

the palaces of heaven? . 

Thor darted his flashing eye into every comer ot 
Cloud Land in search of the hammer. He caUed 
fair wife, Sif of the golden hair, to aid m the searc . 
and his two lovely daughters, Thrude and Lora They 
hunted and they hunted; they turned the Palace up- 
side down, and set the clouds to rolhng wonderfuUy 
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as they peeped and pried behind and around and 
under each billowy mass. 

Thor’s yellow beard quivered with rage, and his 
hair bristled on end like the golden rays of a star, 
while aU his household trembled. "It is Loki again,” 
he cried. "I am sure Loki is at the bottom of this 
mischief ! ” For since the time when Thor had captured 
the giant Loki and had let the dwarf Brock sew up his 
bragging Ups, Loki had looked at Thor with evil eyes. 

But this time Thor was mistaken. It was not Loki 
who had stolen the hammer — ^he was too great a 
coward fox that. And though he meant to be revenged 
upon Thor, he was waiting until a safe chance should 
come. Meanwhile Loki was on his best behavior, 
trying to appear very kind and obliging; so when 
Thor came roaring up to him, demanding, "What 
have you done with my hammer, you thief?” Loki 
looked surprised, but did not lose his temper or answer 
rudely. 

"Have you indeed missed your hammer, brother 
Thor?” he said, mumbling, for his mouth was still 
sore where Brock had sewed the stitches. "That is a 
pity; for if the giants hear of this, they will be coming 
to try their might against Asgard.” 

"Hush!” muttered Thor, grasping him by the 
shoulder with his iron fingers. "That is what I fear. 
But look you, Loki; I suspect your hand in the mis- 
chief. Come, confess.” 

Then Loki protested that he had had nothing to do 
with so wicked a deed. "But,” he added wheedUngly, 
"I think I can guess the thief; and because I love 
you, Thor, I will help you to find him.” 

"Humph!” growled Thor. "Much love you bear to 
me! However, you are a wise rascal, the nimblest 
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wit of all the Aesir; and it is better to have you on 
my side than on the other, when giants are in the 
game. Tell me, then: who has robbed the Thunder- 
Lord of his bolt of power?” 

Loki whispered in Thor’s ear. "Look how the 
storms rage and the winds howl in the world below! 
Someone is wielding your thunder -hammer all un- 
skillfully. Can you not guess the thief? Who but 
Thrym, the mighty giant who has ever been your enemy 
and your imitator, and whose fingers have long itched 
to grasp the handle of mighty Miolnir, that the world 
may name him Thimder-Lord instead of you? But 
look! What a tempest! The world will be shattered 
into fragments unless we soon get the hammer back.” 

Then Thor roared with rage. "I will seek this im- 
pudent Thrym! I will crush him into bits and teach 
him to meddle with the weapon of the Aesir!” 

"Softly, softly,” said Loki, smiling maliciously. 
"He is a shrewd giant, and a mighty one. Even you, 
great Thor, cannot go to him and pluck the hammer 
from his hand as one would slip the rattle from a baby’s 
pink fist. Nay, you must use craft, Thor; and I will 
teach you, if you will be patient.” 

Thor was a brave, blunt fellow, and he hated the 
ways of Loki, his lies and deceit. He liked best the 
way of warriors — the thundering charge, the flash of 
weapons, and the heavy blow; but without the hammer 
he could not fight the giants hand to hand. Loki’s 
advice seemed wise, and he decided to leave the matter 
to the Red One. 

Loki was now all eagerness, for he loved difficulties 
which would set his wit in play and bring other folk 
into danger. “Look, now,” he said. "We must go 
to Freia and borrow her falcon dress.” 
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So they made their way to Folkvang, the house of 
maidens, where Freia dwelt, the loveliest of aU in 
Asgard. Of her Thor borrowed the magic costume of 
feathers in which Freia was wont to clothe herself and 
flit like a beautiful bird all about the world. She was 
willing enough to lend it to Thor when he told her 
that by its aid he hoped to win back the hammer 
which he had lost; for she well knew the danger threaten- 
ing herself and the Aesir until Midlnir should be 
foimd. 

"Now will I fetch the hammer for you,” said Loki. 
He put on the falcon plumage, and, spreading his 
brown wings, flapped up, Up, over the world, down, 
down, across the great ocean which lies beyond all 
things that men know. And he came to the dark 
country where there was no sunshine nor spring but 
only dreary winter, where moimtains were piled up 
like blocks of ice, and where great caverns yawned 
hxmgrily in blackness. And this was Jotunnheim, the 
land of the Frost Giants. 

And lo ! when Loki came there, he found Thrym the 
Giant King sitting outside his palace cave, playing 
with his dogs and horses. The dogs were as big as 
elephants, and the horses were as big as houses. Thrym 
himself was as huge as a moxmtain; and Loki trembled, 
but he tried to appear brave. 

"Good day, Loki,” said Thrym, with the terrible 
voice of which he was so proud, for he fancied it was as 
loud as Thor’s. "How fares it, feathered one, with 
your little brothers, the Aesir, in Asgard halls? And 

how dare you venture alone in this guise to Giant 
Land?” 

"It is an ill day in Asgard,” sighed Loki, keeping 
his eye warfly upon the giant, "and a stormy one in 
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the world of men. I heard the winds howling and the 
storms rushing on the earth as I passed by. Some 
mighty one has stolen the hammer of our Thor. Is 
it you, Thrym, greatest of all giants — greater than 
Thor himself?” 

This the crafty one said to flatter Thrym, for Loki 
well knew the weakness of those who love to be thought 
greater than they are. 

Then Thrym swelled with pride and tried to put on 
the majesty of noble Thor; but he only succeeded in 
becoming an ugly, puffy monster. 

"Well, yes,” he admitted. "I have the hammer 
that belonged to your little Thor; and now how much 
of a lord is he?” 

"Alack!” sighed Loki again, "weak enough he is 
without his magic weapon. But you, O Thrym — 
surely your mightiness needs no such aid. Give me 
the hammer, that Asgard may no longer be shaken by 
Thor’s grief for his precious toy.” 




But Thrym was not so easily to hp a.+j- , 

parting with his stolen treasure He ^ 
ful grin, several yards in Sh ^ 

^ M.ea .o.ae. acJ-l'To . 

den it where Thor can never ^ 

below the sea caves. But listen'll el 
Aesir that I will give back Ther’’ n 

^nd^^-that they send Freia L WifTtot 

f atifle a laugh. 

"Ah. yes; you dema^ our 

httle hammer? It is a ee exchange for the 

But I will he yo!^ LlaTLS^T' 
way. you shaU soon see the 

Ftat, he gave Z l,tT f Thrym. 

'n-y-h iLleuS rs aor a”'™* 

ugliness. l%Tt/:hudte™‘ 

ae the Ae* lSe™d “ Asgard 

roared Thor, 7"*- /'“y hammir!” 

1^® and boasts t^ he is TWer Lord " 

The ugly giant!” wailed .T',^' 

bnde of that hideous nIA Must I be the 

eloomy mountain prison ^ my”S'?”‘'‘* 
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"Yes, put on your bridal veil, sweet Freia,” said 
Loki maliciously, "and come with me to JotTinnheim. 
Hang your famous starry necklace about your neck 
and don your prettiest robe; for in eight days there 
will be a wedding, and Thor’s hammer is to pay.” 

Then Freia fell to weeping. "I cannot go!” she 
cried. "I will not leave the home of gladness to 
dwell in the land of horrors 1 Thor’s hammer is 
mighty, but 'mightier is the love of the kind Aesir 
for their little Freia!” 

The Aesir looked at her and thought how lonely 
and bare would Asgard be without her loveliness; for 
she was fairer than fair and sweeter than sweet. 

"She shall not go!” cried the Aesir in one voice. 

"But I must have Midlnir back,” insisted Thor. 

Then spoke Heimdal, the sleepless watchman who 
sits on guard at the entrance to the rainbow bridge 
which leads to Asgard; and Heimdal was the wisest of 
the Aesir, for he could see into the future and knew 
how things would come to pass. 

"I have a plan,” he said. "Let us dress Thor him- 
self like a bride in Freia’s robes, and send him to 
Jotunnheim to talk with Thrym and to win back his 
hammer.” 

But at the word bride Thor grew very angry. 
"What! dress me hke a girl!” he roared. "I should 
never hear the last of it! The Aesir will mock me 
and call me maiden I The giants, and even the puny 
dwarfs, will have a lasting jest upon me! I will not 
go ! I will fight ! I will die, if need be ! But dressed 
as a woman I wiU not go!” 

But Loki answered him with sharp words, for this 
was a scheme after his own heart. *'What, Thor!” he 
said. "Woidd you lose your hammer and keep Asgard 
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"“'v: if you go 

, Thiym With his giants will come in a miehtv 

for hi= d ^ bride and moreover he will have you 
itkP vn bis hammer. How 

^imdd’ ^be thunder? Nay 

to ““ it ^ ''"■p 

-g face “P “to »towl. 

'^bor,” she begged. 

greal wrt ^nu “fu ‘1““® ™a 

like a Lautiful ma'rf* dressed Thor 

brushed anH ^ ^bey laughed as they 

seams and thev W f '^bey let out 

pieces’ to make it beuM, and they set on extra 

limbs and a ^ ®° ^bey hid his great 

i^bs and knotted arms under Freia's fairest robe of 
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scarlet. But beneath it all he would wear hia shirt of 
mail and his belt of power that gave biTn double 
strength. Freia herself twisted about his neck her 
famous necklace of starry jewels. Last of aU, that 
Thrym might not see Thor’s fierce eyes and the yellow 
beard, they threw over him a long, silver-white veil 
which covered him to the feet. And there he stood, 
as stately and tall a bride as even a giant might wish 
to see; but on his hands he wore his iron gloves, and 
they ached for but one thing — to grasp the handle 
of the stolen hammer. 

"Ah, what a lovely maid it is!” chuckled Loki; 
"and how glad will Thrym be to see this Freia come! 
Bride Thor, I will go with you as your handmaiden, 
for I would fain see th? fun.” 

"Come, then,” said Thor sulkily. "It is fitting 
that you go; for I like not these maskings, and I may 
spoil the make-believe without you at my elbow.” 

There was loud laughter above the clouds when 
Thor, aU veiled and dainty-seeming, drove away from 
Asgard to his wedding, with his "maid” Loki by hia 
side. Thor cracked his whip and chirruped fiercely 
to his twin goats with the golden hoofs, for he wanted 
to escape the sounds of mirth that echoed from the 
rainbow bridge, where all the Aesir stood watching. 
Loki, sitting with his hands meekly folded like a girl, 
chuckled as he glanced up at Thor’s angry face. But 
he said nothing, for he knew it was not good to joke 
too far with Thor, even when Miolnir was hidden 
twelve leagues below the sea. 

So off they dashed to Jotunnheim, where Thrym was 
waiting and longing for his beautiful bride. Thor’s 
goats thimdered along above the sea and land, and 
people far below looked up wondering as the noise 
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And a long journey it was, as tL S^goate"ot*d 
before they reached the end. ^ ^ ^ 

Thtym heard the sound of their approach for 1 ,- 
ear was eager. "HoUo!” he cried 

tog itom Asgard. Hasten, men, and^7nh7“'"' 
bnnging Freia to be my wife ” ^ see if they are 

Of tormoiiStdTa tSa'h'’””^ 

two maidens to the door. ‘=*’Of“t was brmging 

th^^r™®“"MyTrlI fevor at 

f s r 

her— fairest of the fniV fi, icn, and when I marry 
that I laci-not oner ^dl be no treasure 

the’V^de tdSn f 

tomdmaidentuS^'r S 

catching cold they must ber’’^!,' ^ T 

ladies, who were neer^a ^ whispered the giant 

to catch a glimpse of the ISd^ Moulders 

-aideSr thi“tK.™ 

the Gold Kine all in ^ Kings. There was 

to see; and there was the Sn^^rKhfe^ ai &httering 

m a suit of spangled wTii+o Kmg, ^ost as gorgeous 

the dark Kings of Iron^nH side bowed 

the other in blue- and aftP “ black, 

ome, and after them were the Copper 
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King, gleaming ruddy and brave, and the Tin King, 
strutting in his trimmings of gaudy tinsel. And this 
fine troop of lackey kings most politely led Thor 
and Loki into the palace and gave them the best, for 
they never suspected who these seeming maidens 
really were. 

When evening came, there was a wonderful banquet 
to celebrate the wedding. On a golden throne sat 
Thrym, uglier than ever in his finery of purple and 
gold. Beside him was the bride, of whose face no 
one had yet caught even a glimpse; and at Thrym’s 
other hand stood Loki, the waiting maid, for he wanted 
to be near to mend the mistakes which Thor might 
make. 

Now the dishes at the feast were served in a huge 
way, as befitted the table of giants: great beeves, 
roasted whole on platters as wide across as a ship’s 
deck; plum puddings as fat as feather beds, with 
plums as big as footballs; and a wedding cake hke a 
snow-capped haymow. The giants ate enormously. 
But to Thor, because they thought him a dainty maiden, 
they served small bits of everything on a tiny gold 
dish. Now Thor’s long journey had made him hun- 
gry, and through his veil he whispered to Loki, "I 
shall starve, Loki! I camnot fare on these nibbles. 
I must eat a goodly meal as I do at home.” And 
forthwith he helped himself to such morsels as might 
satisfy his hunger for a little time. 

You should have seen the giants stare at the meal 
which the dainty bride devoured! For first under 
the silver veil disappeared by pieces a whole roast 
ox. Then Thor made eight mouthfuls of eight pink 
salmon, a dish of which he was very fond. And next 
he looked about and reached for a platter of cakes 
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and sweetmeats that was set aside at one end of the 
table for the lady guests, and the bride ate them all. 
You can fancy how the damsels drew down their 
mouths and looked at one another when they saw 
their dessert disappear; and they whispered about the 
table, ” Alack! if our futme mistress is to sup like 
this day by day, there will be poor cheer for the rest 
of us!” And to crown it all, Thor was thirsty. 
One after another he raised to his hps and emptied 
three great barrels of mead, the foamy drink of the 
giants. Then indeed Thrym was amazed, for Thor’s 
appetite had beaten that of the giants themselves. 

"Never before saw I a bride so hungry,” he cried, 
"and never before one half so thirsty!” 

But Loki, the waiting maid, whispered to him softly, 
"The truth is, great Thrym, that my mistress was 
almost starved. For eight days Freia has eaten 
nothing, so eager was she to visit Jotunnheim.” 

Then Thrym was delighted, you may be sure. He 
forgave his hungry bride and loved her with aU his 
heart. He leaned forward to give her a ki^, raising 
a comer of her veil; but his hand dropped suddenly, 
and he started up in terror, for he had caught the 
angry flash of Thor’s eye, which was glaring at him 
through the bridal veil. Thor was longing for his 
hammer. 

"Why has Freia so sharp a look?” Thrym cried. 

But again the sly Loki whispered, "Oh, Thrym, be 
not amazed! The truth is, my poor mistress’ eyes 
are red with wakefulness and bright with longing. 
For eight nights Freia has not known a wink of sleep, 
so eager was she for Jotunnheim.” 

Then again Thrym was doubly delighted, and he 
longed to call her his own dear wife. "Bring in the 
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wedding gift!” he cried. "Bring in Thor’s hammer, 
Miolnir, at once and give it to Freia, as I promised; 
for when I have kept my word, she will be mine — 
aU mine!” 

Then Thor’s big heart laughed under his woman’s 
dress, and his fierce eyes swept eagerly down the hall 
to meet the servant who was bringing in the hammer 
on a velvet cushion. Thor’s fingers could hardly 
wait to clutch the stubby handle which they knew 
so well; but he sat quite still on the throne beside 
ugly old Thrym, with his hands meekly folded. 

The giant servant drew nearer, nearer, puffing and 
blowing, strong though he was, beneath the mighty 
weight. He was about to lay the magic hammer at 
Thor’s feet (for he thought it so heavy that no maiden 
could lift it or hold it in her lap), when suddenly Thor 
gave a most unmaidenly shout of rage and triumph. 
With one swoop he grasped the hammer in his iron 
fingers; with the other arm he tore off the veil that 





lud his terrible face and tramped it under foot Thp« 

"Thief!” cried Thor. "Freia sends you thi« 
a wading ^t!” And he whirled the haLner^o^ 
hjs head, then hurled it once, twice, thrice as it 
rebounded each time to his hand. ’ ^ 

In the first stroke, as of lifiThtninty n 

dead from ^ toone; in the second ’stroke pei^ed 

tirf^^d SrrrdTolf^pTee^Sr,f 

But Loki -and Thor stood safely among the rm'nH 
fessed in aeir tattered maiden robes, a ,^ 10 ^ 

Oh, 'aor! if you could see ” he beean- hot Ti,™ 

which I like ™t kr^wf Lfmo 
and the joke is done l!V„ hammer agam, 

shall brook no laughter from another, I 

we will have no m. f * expense. Henceforth, 

thesTTagrwlnhl nw Tth “^="e, nor of 

Red One?” ^ 0“ y°u hear, 

hiaXgte^ hfcould-1or°k''L'®k^^^^ 

laugh at him who holds the h'ai^e^ *” 

the timrwhe^OT°fe“d'?'® mention in Asgard of 
back his marie ^ *h-l and won 

the gi^t “ *>"‘1^ *lf‘ from Thrym 
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Robin Hood Rescuing the Widow’s 
Three Sons 

(OLD ENGLISH BALLAD) 

rpHERE are twelve months in all the year, 

^ As I’ve heard many men say, 

But the merriest month in all the year 
Is the merry month of May. 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link a down and a day, 

And as he walked, a poor old woman 
Came weeping along the way. 

"What news? what news, my poor old woman? 

And why do you weep and sigh?" 

Said she, "My three sons in Nottingham town 
This day are condemned to die.” 

"Oh, have they churches burned?” said Robin, 

"Or have they travelers slain? 

Or have they robbed any widows poor 
For their ill-gotten gain?” 

"They have no churches burned, good sir. 

Nor have thdy travelers slain, 

Nor have they robbed any widows poor 
For their ih-gotten gain!” 

*'0h, what have they done?” said Robin Hood then, 
"I pray you tell me true.” 

"They die for shooting the king’s fallow deer, 

To feed your own men and you.” 
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”0h, weU I remember, old woman/’ he said 

By the truth of my body,” quoth bold Robin Hood 
You have found me just in time.” 

r ^ Nottingham gone. 

With a link a down and a day 

f°* 'i*'" ® teggar 

Walking along the way. 

"Wh^news? wW „«w., my poor old feUow7 
/^at news, I do thee prav*^” 

^ 'T" “ Nottingham town 

Are condemned to die this day.” 

"Come change thy clothing with me, old feUow 
Come change thy clothing for mine ’ 

rr*. ailver eiin, 

To fatten those ribs of thine.” 

good,” he said, 

And mine are ragged and torn- 
you go, wherever you ride’ 

Mock not an old beggar to scori,.” 

"Come change your clothing with me ” said R„l,- 

"Come change your dlafh^^^ f 
Here arp +«,or,+ • ^ ciothmg for mine: 

mere are twenty piecea of good yellow gold- 

Go feast those brothers of thine.” ’ 
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Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham come, 

With the broken shoes on his feet; 

And there he met with the king’s proud sheriff, 

As he walked along the street. 

"May God save you, 0 sheriff!” he said; 

"May He save both thee and me! 

And what will you give to a poor old beggar 
If he will your heuigman be?” 

"Three suits of clothes,” the sheriff said, 

"Three suits FE give to thee; 

Three suits of clothes, and thirteen pence. 

Today are the hangman’s fee.” 

“I was never a hangman in all my life, 

Nor ever intend to be; 

And cursed be the villain,” said bold Robin Hood, 
"Who plays the hangman for thee! 
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"I’ve a bag for meal, and a bag for malt, 

And a bag for barley and corn; 

A bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 

And a bag for my small bugle horn. 

"Tve a small bugle horn in my pocket,” said Robin; 

"I got it from Robin Hood. 

And now as I raise it to blow a blast, 

For thee it blows little good.” 

"Oh, blow thy horn, thou beggar fellow; 

Of thee I have little doubt. 

I hope that you blow such a blast on your horn 
That both of your eyes fall out.” 

The first loud blast that Robin did blow, 

He blew both loud and shriU; 

A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood’s men 
Came riding over the hill. 

The next loud blast that Robin Hood blew, 

He blew with might and main; 

And sixty more of Robin Hood’s men 
Came hurrying over the plain. 

"Oh, who are these men?” then said the proud sheriff, 
"Come hurrying over the lea?” 

"They're my own true fellows,” brave Robin did say; 
"They’ll pay a brief visit to thee.” 

They tore the gallows down from the hill. 

They threw it down in the glen. 

They bound the proud sheriff with the hangman’s rope, 
And rescued their own three men. 
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The Great Hunter of the Woods 

hy JAMES STEVENS 


"T WAS thinkin’ of the most famou-? t . 

said old Larrity the buUcook. "That" 

Paul Bunyan, the first great hunter of fiT 
shouldered his scatter-cannon to bring doln 
tailed turkey that had ravaged tL^Roun^?^^' 
country of its game. A terrible turkev 
mdade. even for each hunters as Paul Bunyan Sd 
Dublin, the wire-haired terror that was as tell “ 
any tr^. Such huntin’ there was in that time W 
ago^a time too far away for even mention iTwstey 

■The old logger stopped there for a shrewd glance 
at the two by his side. They were Jeff Gavin. wCe 
grandfather was the owner of the logeine ! 

Mike, the boy’s wire-haired terrier pup. Both’™ 
staring mourrfuUy at the flaming leaves of dog™^ 
thickets up the creek There, three men in red caps 
and brown coats wth big spotted dogs sniiBng S 
at their heels, had vanished a few mome^ 

"Whist, now, and you should be glad your grandpa 
left you with me. Pheasants they will be shLtin’^” 
said Larrity scornfully. ”And the huntin’ of chick^m 
.too triflin’ for the bother of old woodsn^ltktr 
SO It IS. How much better, Jeff, to sun ourselves here 

huntin’"' 

Curiosity hghted up the boy’s eyes. On other 
Saturday afternoons he had listened to stories of Paul 
Bunyan from old Larrity, who had learned them 
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many years ago in the faraway Michigan woods. Here 
in the Oregon timber the stories would come to life. 
The Gavin grandson forgot his grief at being left in 
camp by the hunters. Mike, the terrier pup, also 
seemed resigned, as he stretched himself out in the 
rusty grass of the creek bank, crossed his paws, rested 
his chin on them, and shut his eyes. 

Old Larrity was telling of the great hunter of the 
woods. As his voice drawled on, the boy saw a mighty 
figure rising dimly among the shadows of the trees — 
Paul Brmyan, whose curly black beard brushed the 
treetops, and at his heels trotted Dublin, wire-haired 
terror of the hunting trails. . . . 

On the first day of a certain Christmas week (said 
old Larrity) the great hunter of the woods and his 
dog Dublin marched into the Round River country. 
This was the game country in the time when Ameriky 
was all one big timberland, and Paul Bunyan was the 
ruler of it and aU the rest. In the black wild woods 
circled by Round River the famous logger always did 
his Christmas huntin’. That was to provide rare 
holiday dinners for his seven hun’erd bully men. 

This huntin’ season the reg’lar game was ruined. 
And all because the terrible turkey, the most fero- 
cious fowl of the taU timber, had at last migrated to 
Round River from the moimtains of the North. 

But Paul Bunyan had no hint of the trouble and 
grief ahead as he tramped through the autumn woods 
for Round River. He saw nothin’ but a promise of 
cheer in the keen, bright mornin’. Above him shone 
the clean blue sky, and about him blazed the fire 
colors of leaves. The frost made his breath steam 
till white clouds trailed him. Sunlight glinted from 
the forty-seven barrels of his scatter-cannon. At 
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his heels ran the tremendous terror gaily waggin’ 
his tree of a tail. 

For Paul Bimyan talked to Dublin, even as you 
talk to your Mike when the two of you walk together. 
It was all gladness in the mighty voice, for Paul 
Bunyan spoke of the men in the camp behind. Of 
Johnny Inkslinger, Paul spoke, that timekeeper who 
was such a big figger that his pens were made of peeled 
trees. He had kind words also for the Big Swede, his 
foreman, a man with legs so much like sawlogs that 
the reg’lar-sized loggers were forever goin’ after them 
with crosscuts and axes. Paul Bunyan spoke fondly 
to Dublin of Babe, the Blue Ox, a beast that was even 
bigger than the dog, measurin’ forty-two ax handles 
and a barrel of pickles betwixt the horns. 


Of all these big figgers Paul Bunyan spoke kindly 
and well, but his best words were for his seven hun’erd 
men, who were no bigger than me or your grand- 
father, Never had his men done such fine loggin’ 
as in this season. And for a reward they should 
have the grandest Christmas dinner ever heard of at 
aU. 

"What game shall it be for such a dinner?” said 
Paul Bunyan to Dublin, when they were to the bank 
of Round River. "The best meat will be none too 
good for my loggers’ Christmas dinner, no, sir ! Should 
we bag some fat bucks for rabbit stews, Dublin? Or 
deer, to make a great steak dinner? Or cinnamon 
bears for the spicy roasts the loggers like so well? 
What do you say, you wire-haired terror, you?” 

Dublin acted for aU the world like he understood 
every one of Paul Bunyan’s words. He sat down and 
slowly scratched his ear with his left foot, seemin’ 
to be in the deepest thought. 

"I know what you want to be huntin’, first, last, 
and all the time, Dubhn, I do.” Paul Bunyan smiled 
down through his beard. "Yes, sir! You would 
have us go back with nothin’ but mincemeat for the 
Christmas pies, you would. But we must hunt other 
game than minces.” 

Sayin’ that, he leaned restfuUy on his scatter- 
cannon and gazed into the black wild woods across 
the river. Now he began to notice that they were 
sUent, almost. Every other autiimn the woods had 
been roarin’ with soimds of wild life. The game of 
the country had never migrated beyond the river that 
circled their home. 

We would think such a stream as Roxmd River most 
peculiar nowadays, but sure, in the time of Paul 
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Bxmyan rivers were young and wild, and each one 
would rtui to suit itself. It suited this river to run 
always in a circle, bein’ too proud to run into another 
river, or even into the great salt ocean. 

Whatever the reason, that river was round. In its 
circle Kved timber beasts like the hodag and sauger, 
which are remembered only by old loggers. And there 
were creatures like our deer, rabbits, bobcats, and 
bears, only they aU had long tails in those times. 

Fine and flourishin’ tails were on aU of them. The 
roarin’ rabbit of the Round River woods was no such 
timorious beastie as the rabbit of our time. Before 
he lost his tad, the Round River rabbit would tackle 
a panther, he would, noosin’ his powerful, long tail 
about the beast’s neck, jerkin’ him down, then kickin’ 
the life out of the panther with both hind feet. In 
them days the bloodcurdlin’ roar of a rabbit was the 
most awful of all the wild woods soimds. The rabbits 
had run aU the panthers out of the woods when the 
terrible turkey came to Round River. 

The deer of them woods also had a fine tad, one 
like a plume. The bobcat’s tad was more of a fightin’ 
kind, like you’d expect. It was a fang tad, with 
sharp teeth in the tip, and with them the bobcat would 
strike like a snake at birds and small beasts for his 
prey. The black and cinnsunon bears had stiff, brushy 
tads which they used mostly for the sweepin’ of their 
caves. There were never cleaner creatures than the 
cave bears of Paul Bunyan’s time; they were always 
hustlin’ and bustlin’ in every nook and cranny, keep- 
in’ everything spick-and-span. 

Paul Bunyan did not dream that the timber beasts 
had lost their tads. He had never even heard of the 
wing-taded terrible turkey; so of course he did not know 
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how this ferocious fowl made its meals. The dismal 
quiet of the black wild woods was all a mystery to 
Paul Bunyan as he set out to hunt with his dog Dub 
lin. The quiet was broken only by a whisperin’ moan 
hke the rustle of wind in trees at night. But this 
WM no yjmd, indade; it was the timber beasts of Round 

River, hidin’ away and sighin’ in sorrow for the lost 
tails of them. 

Paul Bunyan wondered and worried, as he forded thp 
nver. Not even the mutter of a mince was heard 
for that little beast, whose meat was so good for Dies' 
was entirely gone On no other hunthi’ trip had 
Pa^ Bunyan and Dublin come into the woods with- 
out heann ^ces mutterin’ from their lairs. For 
the i^ces of Round River always muttered, so thev 
did, just as the rabbits roared and the bears bellowed 

growled That mutter was the sweetest of music 
to the wire-haired terror’s ears. music 

At iMt Dublin thought he heard it, when thev had 
reached the inside bank of Round RiVet But Lme^ 
was soundm- in the terror’s ears. He p“Sd 
them up and made himself believe that this was 
mmce mutterin’ out of the woods. So he c^m^tn « 
pomtj with his tail wavin’ and waaain’ in rho ■ j 
For Dublin could never point a rn^wiiSoS h’^^ 

huni^-r ‘Sr* ^ 

' r What Dublin thought was the 

could brmg the scatter-cannon to his shouldpr I 
coppery streak touched with red shoulder a 

rngii!^ “ohi-^’trriH-P - ^ 
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there rose a fearful howl of grief from the wire-haired 
terror. 

Pore Dublin, sure he had a right to howl, for aU 
but the stub of his tail was gone, clipped clean away 
before he could wink an eye. Now he was a sad dog, 
with tears tricklin’ from his eyes as he looked up at 
Paul Bunyan. He whimpered and moaned with a 
sound which melted into that whisperin’ from the 
forest, and now that was a mystery no longer to Paul 
Bunyan. He knew the reason for the sorrowful sound. 
Certainly all the timber beasts had been stripped of 
their tads, and hke Dublin aU were bemoanin’ their 
loss. And the robber of aU was none other than this 
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red-headed thunderbolt in coppery feathers, this 
ferocious fowl that drove like hghtniti’ through the 
air by the power of his whirlin’ wing tail. 

Paul Bunyan flggered that out as he doctored Dub- 
lin’s hurt with arnicky, stanched it, and bound it. 
Then with kind words he comforted the grievin’ terror. 
As he did so, he again heard that sound, like the 
mutter of a mince from its lair; and it soon growed 
into rolls of thunder. 

The great hunter of the woods stared up at the 
sound, his head turnin’ back till the tip of his curly 
black beard waved at the sky. And here was the 
roar and the rush again; but now it was Paul Bun- 
yan’s time to howl; for all of his beard was gone, so 
it was, nipped and chpped slick away from his chin. 

But Paul Bunyan did not howl with grief, nor did 
he roar with rage or sigh with sorrow or anything like 
that at all. Paul Bunyan was not that kind of man. 
Enough had happened, indade, to drive anybody dis- 
tracted — the ruin of the game, the loss of the grand 
Christmas dinner he had planned for his men, the 
thievery of Dublin’s fine tail, and the snippin’ and 
pluckin’ away of his famous beard. Disaster and 
disgrace it all was, enough to make even a hero like 
Paul Bunyan despair. 

But sure the great hunter would not give up, not 
even when he realized that he could do no thinkin’ 
until his beard growed out again. Paul Bunyan could 
think only when he brushed his beard with a young 
pine tree. Now he had no beard to brush at all. 

'Tf I cannot think, then I must act,” said Paul 
Bunyan, makin’ the best of things. "And I’U do 
that soon and sudden.” 

What to do was plain enough. Paul Bunyan could 
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see it all without thinkin’. Both times the wing- 
tailed terrible turkey had flown in a perfect circle, 
foUyin’ the course of Round River. To get the 
feathered thimderbolt on the wing, Paul Bunyan must 
shoot in a circle. So he first bent the forty-seven 
barrels of his scatter-cannon so that they would do 
just that — shoot their loads of cannon balls in an 
in-curve that would exactly foUy the course of Rormd 
River. 

Next, it was plain that he must set up a lure to 
bring the ferocious fowl swoopin’ down again. Paul 
Bunyan fixed a Itire by pluckin’ a colossal cattail 
from the riverbank and bindin’ it to the pore stump 
left to Dublin. The dog whimpered, and he shed 
more tears at such a fake of a tail. He felt disgraced, 
indade, to have a cattail foisted on such a tremenjus 
dog as himself, and would have stuck it betwixt his 
hind legs and crept off in shame. But Paul Bunyan 
spoke to him sternlike, and Dublin, obejient wire- 
haired terror that he was, set up and took notice, 
flourishin’ the shameful fake of a tail to please his 
master. 

Well, the fake fooled the terrible turkey, which 
had no more brains than the small gobblers of our 
own time. Soon there was the mutter again, and then 
the thunder. A coppery streak bolted down from the 
blue sky, and the false tail was snipped up like Ught- 
nin’. So fast was it grabbed and gobbled that Paul 
Bunyan’s scatter-cannon would have been no use at 
all, had not the terrible turkey gone red with wrath 
over the deceit played on him. He stopped in mid- 
air to spit the cattail out of his beak, and also to strut 
and pout — and that was the chance for the great 
hunter to bring him down. 
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For two seconds Paul Bunyan took careful aim. The 
terrible turkey hovered low, and so was on a level 
with Paul Bunyan’s shoulders. While he hovered, he 
puffed and swelled, the terrible turkey did, till only 
his wattles showed like flames from his ruflaes of 
coppery feathers. His wrathful gobbles sounded like 
the storimest thimder now. The wing tail of him 
spread like a windmill, whirled slow, just holdin’ 
him above the trees. 

Paul Bimyan’s aim was set. He squeezed the trig- 
ger, and the forty-seven barrels roared as one cannon, 
the balls whistled and screamed, powder smoke fogged 
up hke a storm cloud, the earth shook, the timber 
shivered and waves rolled over the river from the 
^ghty blast of Paul Bunyan’s scatter-cannon. The 
temble turkey took alarm in an instant, so he did. 
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The cloud of balls was hardly out of the muzzles 
before he was off at full speed, his side wings spread, 
his wing tail a whirlin’ blur again, his body a red- 
headed coppery streak 

"A second too late,” groaned Paul Bunyan. "He’s 
outflyin’ my cannon balls. A curse on me now for 
bein’ too careful and slow!” 

The terrible turkey was gone. The streak and blur 
of him disappeared around the curve of the river. 
The cloud of cannon balls curved after him, but 
slower, and they were soon left behind. 

Paul Bunyan was like to give up at that. He was 
minded to turn his back on the huntin’ woods at 
once and return to his loggers with an empty bag. 
Never had he been so grieved, to know that this year 
he could give his loggers no fine Christmas dinner. 
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Dublin stood by him and licked his hand, tryin’, pore 
dog, to wag the stub of a tail which was left to him. 

''So we must go back, Dublin,” said Paul Bunyan 
sadly, "without even a mince for the loggers. Dear, 
oh, dear, and such' a curse!” 

He swung his gun over his shoulder to go. Just 
then the terrible turkey thundered down the river 
again. It was roarin' thunder indade this trip, for 
the fowl had his wing tail whirlin’ at the speed limit. 
Down the river he curved, and was gone. And now, 
from away back up the river, soimded the whistle 
and screech of the cannon balls, too slow indade for 
that feathered thimderbolt. Paul Bunyan blushed 
with shame to see them so far behind. 

Now they were beginnin’ to faU. White spouts of 
water and foam gushed up from the river as the cannon 
balls dropped, the spray flashin’ in the sunlight, makin’ 
rainbows bright to see. But Paul Bunyan took no 
joy in the sight. He was ashamed to think that his 
cannon balls were so slow that the terrible turkey 
might catch ’em from behind in the great circle of the 
river. 

Paul Bunyan raised his eyes, to look behind the 
cannon balls which still whistled and whined down 
the river. And now Paul Bunyan got a hope, a flimsy 
and scrawny hope, but he needed no more. Paul 
Bimyan was that kind of man. 

"Up and ready, Dublin!” he roared. "Sic ’em, 
boy! Up the river!” 

That was enough for Dublin. What was up the 
wire-haired terror didn’t know, but he lepped upriver. 
And with that Paul Bunyan threw up his scatter- 
cannon with the forty-seven barrels of it curved like a 
hoop, and he let fly. After the terrible turkey? Not 
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at all. S\jre he’d tried that once. The bird was 
too fast for that. Paul turned his hack and fired in 
the opposite direction. For when he’d said to Dublin, 

" Up the river, boy,” he’d bent the forty-seven barrels 
to the otl>er side. Down the river curved the big 
bird and was gone. So up the river curved the shot, 
whistlin’ and screechin’. And Dublin after them. 

There was a great sound as the terrible turkey 
flew head on into them new cannon balls. Feathers 
flew in clouds, and the river boiled and foamed as 
the cannon baUs splashed down. The terrible turkey 
fell, but in a great rainbow curve, for his speed carried 
him on, turnin’ him over and over, while the dog 
lepped in frantic chase of him. 

Paul Bunyan, runnin’ after both, saw the terrible 
turkey sail down hke a coppery cloud, while Dublin 



lunged up like a black-spotted white cloud to meet 
him. The great hunter reached the death-grapple 
just in time. With one snap Dublin had taken off the 
terrible turkey’s head in return for his tail and was 
goin’ after the rest of him. Paul Bimyan had to 
grope his way to the dog through a snowstorm of 
feathers, but he got there in time. 

Dublin soon had the terrible tiukey weU plucked 
And when Paid Bunyan saw the royal drumsticks of 
the fowl, the rich meat of his breast, the grandeur of 
his giblets, and all the rest, his gladness was so great 
that he was like to shed tears of joy. 

"Would you but look at the drumsticks of him 
Dublin!” cried Paul Bunyan. "What logger would 
ask for a rabbit stew, deer steak, or cinnamon bear 
roast when he can have such fine eatin’ as this for his 
Christmas dinner? Tender and plump, juicy and drip- 
pin’, crisped to a fine golden brown, stuffed till he 
bulges, this monster of a bird will be enough for twice 
Mven hun’erd men. Here is the meat for the finest 
Christmas dinner ever heard of; yes, sir!” 

Yet Dublin looked troubled. And Paul Bunyan 
knew why. 


Never mind,” said the great logger cheerily. "I'U 
mvent a recipe for mincemeat which wiU beat that 
from the mutterm’ minces of the Round River woods 
You leave it to me, Dublin.” 

And so Paul Bunyan did. He invented such fine 
mincemeat that cooks have used it ever since, and 
^ces never hunted any more for their meat at 
an. iyid the dmner from the terrible turkey was 

tLv nien that 

^ breastbone and made a mountain out of 

It, to stand forever as a moniment to the first Christmas 
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turkey dinner. And so we have had turkey dinners 
for Christmas ever since. To be sure, they are not 
terrible turkeys nowadays, for Paid Bunyan glued up 
the tails of all the young ones of the turkey tribe, 
and soon they had forgot how to fly with any but 
their side wings. But even our tame turkeys of today 
will pout and strut and spread their stiff tails, just hke 
the terrible turkey of old. And their tails look hke 
windmills, but never can the tails twist and turn to 
make turkeys fly Hke Hghtnin’ and thunder. Nor 
can our tame turkeys bite off dogs’ tails, but they 
whl peck at them every chance they get, in memory 
of what the daddy of ’em all used to do. 

There is a bit of sadness to remember, too. For 
the rabbit was made a coward by the loss of the tail 
with which he choked panthers in the old times, and 
the rabbit roars no more. Nor did deer, bobcats, 
and bears ever grow fine tails again. Neither do 
you see tails worth the mention on wire-haired ter- 
riers, these tiny descendante of Dublin, the tremendous 
terror who foUied the first great hunter of the woods. 

But sure it was worth it all to discover the glory of 
turkey for Christmas dinner. For that you must 
ever remember Paul Bxmyan. 

Old Larrity was shent. Jeff stroked his dog’s head 
and stared out into the tall timber. Now, here in 
the autTomn woods, he could imagine that he was Paul 
Bunyan and that Mike the pup was DubHn, a wire- 
haired terror as taU as a tree. 
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A Nautical Extravaganza 

hy WALLACE IRWIN 


T STOOD one day by the breezy bay 
A-watching the ships go by, 

When a tired tar said, with a shake of his head: 

"I wisht I could tell a he! 

"I’ve seen some sights as would jigger yer hghts, 
And they’ve jiggered me own, in sooth, 

But I ain’t wuth a darn at spinnin’ a yarn 
What wanders away from the truth. 

"We were out in the gig, the Rigagajig, 

Jest a mile and a half to sea, 

When Capting Snook, with a troubled look, 

He came and he says to me: 

" 'O Bos’n Smith, make haste forthwith 
And hemstitch the fo’ard sail; 

Accordion pleat the dory sheet. 

For there’s going to be a gale!’ 

"I straightway did as the capting bid— 

No sooner the job was through 

When the north wind, whoof, boimced over the roof 
And, murderin’ lights, she blew! 

"She blew the tars right off the spars, 

.^d the spars right off the mast; 

Sa^ and pails and anchors and naila 
Flew by on the wings o’ the blast. 
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"The galley shook as she blew our cook 
Straight out o’ the porthole glim. 

While pots and pans, kettles and cans 
Went , clatterin’ after him. 

“She blew the fire from our gallant stove 
And the coal from our gallant bin; 

She whistled apace past the capting’s face 
And blew the beard off his chin! 

" 'O wizzel me dead!’ the capting said 
(And the words blew out of his mouth); 

'We’re lost, I fear, if the wind don’t veer 
And blow a while from the south.’ 

''And wizzel me dead, no sooner he’d said 
Them words that blew from his mouth, 

Than the wind switched round with a hurricane sound 
And blew straight in from the south. 

"We opened our eyes with a wild surprise. 

And never a word to say — 

In changin’ her tack the wind blew back 
The things that she’d blew away! 

"She blew the tars back onto the spars, 

And the spars back onto the mast; 

Back flew the pails, the sails, and the naila, 

Which into the ship stuck fast. 

"And ’fore we could look she blew back the cook 
Straight into the galley coop; 

Back dropped the pans, the kettles, and cans. 
Without even spilMn’ the soup. 
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She blew the fire back into the stove 
Where it burnt in its proper plac^ 

And ah of us cheered as she blew the beard 
Back on the capting’s face. 

"There’s more o’ me tale," said the sailor hale, 
As would Jigger yer lights, in sooth, 

What wanders away fi:om the truth.” 
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How Old Stormalong Whitened 
the Cliffs of Dover 

hy CARL CARMER 


QNB name that all good salts recognize with affection 
^ and respect is that of the super-able seaman, bosun 
extra-peciiliar, Old Stormalong — the biggest man that 
ever shipped before a mast, the most powerful deep- 
water sailor who ever holystoned a deck. IVe heard 
tell he was born in New Bedford, but some folks claim 
he came from Barnstable or Wellfleet or some other 
one of those Cape Cod towns. 

The first time Alfred BuUtop Stormalong attracted 
considerable attention to himself was when the boat 
he was on went out for whales and anchored some- 
where in the North Atlantic. Stormie was bosrm then. 
The lookout saw what looked like a school of whales 
off on the horizon, and Stormie ordered all hands 
for’ard to hoist the mudhook. His men heaved and 
heaved, but they couldn’t get that anchor off the 
bottom. It would give a bit, and then something 
would pull it back down. Once they got it so far up, 
though, that they could see what was causing the 
difficulty. A giant octopus had satcheled onto the 
hook and was holdin’ on for dear fife with a dozen 
legs while his other dozen kept tight hold on the 
bottom. 

Well, before you could say Jack Robinson, Old 
Stormalong dived overboard right on top of that oc- 
topus. Then there was a roUin’ and a boilin’ such 
as nobody ever saw in midocean before. The boat 
stood on her beam ends and pitched and tossed like 
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she was in the middle of the great-granddaddy of all the' 
Atlantic squalls. Then, all of a sudden, everything 
was calm again, and up came Old Stormie from the 
bottom of the sea. He grabbed the anchor chain and 
came swinging aboard hand over hand. 

Lift her now,” he said, as calm as you please, 

had been greased. 

1 hat fellow won’t be troublin’ another ship in quite 
awhile, he went on. 'T tied every one of his arms 
m a different kind o’ sailor knot, and he’ll be a long 
tune imtyin’ ’em.” 

Old Stormalong got sort of bored with seagoin’ 
a r at voyage. He said no boat was big enough 

hiland farm over between 
Pittsfield and Holyoke. Folks out that way say his 

^ was so nch that if you planted tenpenny nails 
1 a mght, they’d spring up crowbars in the mom- 





ing. He had as fine a crop o’ young colts as there 
was in the state, and he got them all in three days’ 
time just by plantin’ horsehairs down on the south 
forty in the dark of the moon. . . . 

Old Stormalong got pretty homesick for the smells 
of the sea and the fo’c’sle before he’d been on land 
very long. So he sold his farm and set out for the 
Massachusetts coast. He hit salt water just a bit 
to the north of Boston harbor, and when he got there, 
he could just hear a sailorman’s chantey coming across 
the water from far out to sea. It was the crew of 
the Courser, the biggest boat in the universe — so big, 
in fact, that it couldn’t get into Boston harbor. It 
had anchored way outside and was unloading a cargo 
onto regular-sized boats for them to bring in. No 
sooner did Old Stormie hear of it than he plunged 
into the waves and began swimming toward it. 

Well, when Old Stormie climbed aboard hand over 
hand on the anchor chain, the captain took one look 
at him and said, ’'It’s Old Stormalong. You take the 
boat, Stormie. I’ll rest a voyage home.” 

And so Stormie became captain of the Courser, and 
they put out to sea. 

Now the Courser’s masts were so tail they had to 
be hinged so that the top sections could be let down 
when the moon or the sun went by. Her sails were 
so big that the only flat place large enough for them 
to be made was the Sahara Desert. And she was so 
big all over that she had to stay out in one of the 
oceans because no harbor could hold her. 

Her rigging featured fom topsail yards on the bow- 
sprit, with the halyards leading down through a 
groove in the keel, up through the stern windows, and 
hitched to the first mate’s geranium box. Her 
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mndlass was satinwood inlaid with sea horses and 

bar ^ *>vepipe made of hard rub- 

Sndv fer tb “ a n, *'■ taffy 

candy for the sailors. Besides her regular rigging 

togar™^'' sometlung like a kite, called a "sky- 

sevlntv^’ f “ “ 8 *“ ^^taer about 

^ ta the cookstove. 

sh^^an on that voyage, 

years ™tat hurricane in the last hundred 

Sn’tW^t'“'''''\““ “t the wheel 

blow was over ^“01^8?““°’ Ta '7 ““ *™' ““ 
Uld Stormie had figured out her 
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position by navigation, she was in the North Sea and 
southbound. The Courser was too big to turn around 
in the North Sea, and the only chance she had of 
getting back into free deep water was by running 
through the English Channel, and that looked too 
narrow to let her through. 

‘'All hands over to soap the sides,*' yelled Old 
Stormalong. “Soap her extry heavy on the starboard.” 

Then Stormie took the wheel himself and eased her 
through. The Dover Cliffs scraped off every bit of 
soap on the starboard side — that's why they’ve been 
so white and shining ever since — and the Courser lost 
a little paint; but she came through, and Stormie let 
her run south for the Gulf of Mexico. It was while 
he was down there that he took sick from eatin’ six 
sharks for breakfast and died from indigestion. The 
boys sewed him up in an extra mainsail and slipped 
him overboard. 

They say the water raised three inches in those 
parts when he settled down to the bottom. 


Storm Along, John! 

(old sea chantey) 


qtormie’s gone, that good old man, 

^ To my way, hay, storm along, John! 
Stormie ’s gone, that good old man, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong! 
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They dug his grave with a silver spade, 
To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

His shroud of finest silk was made. 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong ! 

They lowered him with a silver chain. 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 
Their eyes all dim with more than rain. 
To my aye, aye, aye. Mister Stormalong ! 

An able sailor, bold and true. 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

A good old bosim to his crew, 

To my aye, aye, aye. Mister Stormalong! 

He*s moored at last and furled his sail. 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

No danger now from wreck or gale. 

To my aye, aye, aye. Mister Stormalong! 

I wish I was old Stormie’s son. 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

I’d build me a ship of a thousand ton, 

To my aye, aye, aye. Mister Stormalong! 

I’d sail this wide world round and round. 
To my way, hay, storm along, John! 
With plenty of money I would be found. 
To my aye, aye, aye. Mister Stormalong! 

Old Stormie’s dead and gone to rest, 

To my way, hay, storm along, John! 

Of all the sailors he was the best 
To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong ! 
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On the Moon 

by EUNICE TIETJENS 


JP I were living on the moon 

Among the frozen mountains there, 
And turned my face up in the night 
To stand and stare, 







It would be turning slowly round, 
And I could see the countries pass, 
Shadows on silver, crisp and sharp. 
As frost on glass. 


America and Europe, too, 

Asia and Africa Fd see. 

They would be beautiful arid dear, 
And strange — oh, strange to me! 
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Cousin Kate from Budapest 

hy KATE SEREDY 


JANCsi was up bright and early that morning and 
at work milking the cows. He was so excited he 
couldn’t stay in bed. For today Cousin Kate was 
commg. She was the only cousin he had, and she was 
a city girl. A real city girl from Budapest. Ever 
smce the letter came from his uncle, Jancsi had been 
the proudest boy on the big Hungarian plain. He was 
the only boy in the neighborhood who had a cousin 
m the city. And she was coming today, to stay for 
a long time. Father had told Jancsi what was in the 
letter. It said that Kate had had the measles last 
wmter. Jancsi had never had the measles— he thought 
It must be something wonderful to have. And she 
was delicate, the letter said, too, so she was coming 
o the country. A delicate city cousin, who had had 
tne Tneasles that was something. 

If it were only Sunday, they would go to church 
and he could teU everybody about her. Sunday was 
he only tune when Jancsi saw anyone outside his own 
lamily. Father had a ranch, with thousands of sheep 
horses, cows, and pigs. He had chickens and ducks 
nd geese; he even had donkeys; but he didn’t have 
enough cMdren to suit Jancsi. It got so lonesome 

a horses for 

a f ^ figured out— he would give 

^^donkey for even a sister. Not horses, just a don- 

^es from the viUage. 
It was too far to walk, and they were too busy to 
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drive on weekdays. So, although Jancsi was ten years 
old and quite a man, if you asked his opinion, he had 
never been to school, and he did not know how to 
read or write. The ranch was the only reality to 
him — the world outside was just a fairy story. Jancsi 
thought that houses in Budapest were made of gold 
and had diamond windows. All the city people rode 
around on pure white horses and wore silk gowns. 
Cousin Kate would have golden curls, rosy cheeks, 
big blue eyes; she would wear a white silk flowing 
gown, and her voice would be like honey. Now — 
Jancsi is off in dreamland — some day a dragon will 
capture her, and it will be up to Jancsi to go to the 
rescue. 

"Moo-o-o!” bellowed something close to him. And 
crash-bang went Jancsi together with the milking- 
stool. He sat and blinked. Mali, the mottled cow, 
looked at him with reproachful eyes. Reality closed 
around the hero — oh, yes, here he was in the bam, 
milking the cow. 

"Jancsi! Ja-a-ncsi-i! Hurry up with the milk or 
you’ll be late for the train!” It was his mother’s 
voice calling from the house. He scrambled to his 
feet, scowled at Mali, and picking up the full pahs 
made his way back to the kitchen. Mother took the 
milk from him. "I’ll strain it today, Jancsi. You 
eat your breakfast and get dressed. And get a good 
scrub — why, you’re aU full of mud!” 

Jancsi kept his back out of Mother’s sight — the 
seat of his white pants would need explaining. He 
gulped down his bread and milk. Then, backing out 
of the kitchen, he ran to the well. He filled a wooden 
bucket with the icy water and, stripping off his clothes, 
stepped into it. With greht splutters and groans he 
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scrubbed htoself. Then he took a bit of salt from 

S9“«- 

re?orf w™ '' J’ , long-dietence 

recoM, he even paused long enough to gaze at it 

adn^gly and mark the spot with a stone. 

with SidT “ ^ 

pifg? + satisfaction he put on his hat 

and strutted out. He hpprrl +1,^^ , -nis nat 

When Via AC, ^ wagon— tune to go! 

gave a whoon "f !■' "Tfr**''® door, he 

black horses with ttf harnessed his four 

Each hZ >»-sss-studded harness. 

the h^raurf a ® fastened to 

the headband, and long streamers of gayly colored 
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ribbons floated in the breeze. He jumped up next to 
Father, and off they went down the long poplar-Uned 
lane leading to the main road. 

It was early April, and fields and pastures were a 
fresh pale green. The poplars stood like solemn 
sentinels, whispering to the wind. Father was a 
man of few words; men never spoke, he believed, 
unless they had something important to say. Gossip 
was only for the womenfolks. Jancsi was quiet, too, 
busy with his own thoughts. He was going to the 
town for the first time in his life — he would see a 
train. Trains were a mystery to him. One of the 
shepherds had told him trains were fire-eating dragons; 
they roared, and snorted black smoke. 

Soon they left the open country and entered the 
long village street. The village was always interest- 
ing; so Jancsi began to look around. Father turned 
to him. "I’ll stop at the store to buy some tobacco. 
You hold the reins, Jancsi." 

Jancsi slid over to Father’s seat and grabbed the 
reins. He sat there, head up, shoulders erect, look- 
ing straight ahead. 

Father came down the store steps, stuffing his pipe, 
Jancsi prayed for a miracle. If Father would only 
let him drive. . . ! 

The miracle came. Father walked around the 
wagon and, getting up next to Jancsi, said, "Let’s 
see how you handle wagon and four!" 

So Jancsi drove through the village like a king in 
a golden coach. The clouds of white dust around 
the horses’ hoofs were like star dust to him. The 
ghttering horses’ hoofs were made of diamonds. Every- 
thing looked new and beautiful to him today. The 
endless rows of snow-white houses with their gayly 
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painted doors and shutters were like pearls in a row. 
The geraniums in the windows were a brighter red 
than ever. The church seemed taller, the grass 
greener. He flipped his whip impatiently at the 
barking dogs and almost rode over a flock of honking 
geese slowly plodding across the street. Then they 
were in the open country again. It was almost noon; 
the spring sim beat down on the shimmering fields. 

Father pointed ahead. "See those houses and 
chimneys? That's the town and the station.” Jancsi 
was all eyes and ears now. Soon the wagon was 
rattling on the cobbled street. They passed lots of 
buildings, and there were a great many people walk- 
ing around. Father told him where to stop and, after 
the horses were hitched to a post, said, "Well done, 
boy!” This made Jancsi feel still better. Praises 
from Father were few and far between, but they were 
all the more satisfying. 

Walking through the station, they came to the plat- 
form. "Those long shiny snakes are rails, Son; the 
train travels on them. It’ll be here soon now.” 

Jancsi heard a great rumbling, snorting, and pound- 
ing in the distance. He felt the platform shake imder 
his feet. Casting a frightened look at his father, he 
saw that Father wasn’t afraid; so it must be all right. 
Then he saw a black monster rushing around the 
curve. It must be the dragon. It had an immense 
eye glittering in the simshine. Vicious-looking black 
teeth, close to the ground. And black smoke poured 
out of its head. Then it gave a shrill scream, blew 
white smoke out of its ears, and came to a groaning 
halt. Men jumped down, opened the doors of the 
funny little black houses. Jancsi waited with eyes 
round and shiny hke big black cherries. He expected 
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to see people in silks and velvets, glorious people. But 
not one of them had good clothes on; they were just 
everyday people dressed in drab grays and browns. 
Then he heard someone shouting, '^Marton Nagy! 
Is Marton Nagy here?” 

Father yeUed back, "Here! M^ton Nagy!” A 
man hmried toward them, dragging a little girl with 
him. Just any kind of little girl, with plain black 
hair, a smudgy face, and skinny legs. 

"Well, thank goodness, you’re here,” said the man, 
wiping his forehead. "Here, take this — this imp, 
this unspeakable little devil — take her and welcome.” 
He pushed the girl to Father. "Never again in my 
life will I take care of girls. I’m a seK-respecting rail- 
road guard; I handle anything from baggage to canaries; 
but I’d rather travel with a bag of screaming monkeys 
than her, any time.” He gave her a final push. 
"Here’s your uncle; he’ll take care of you now. G’by 
and — good luck to you, Mister Nagy!” 

All this tirade left Jancsi and Father speechless. 
Here was Kate, looking as meek as Moses, but evi- 
dently something was wrong with her. Father bent 
down and said, "Well, Kate, I am your Uncle Marton, 
and this is Jancsi, yoin: cousin. We’U take you home 
now.” 

Cousin Kate looked up. Her dirty little face broke 
into a grin. "Oh, but you look funny!” she cried, 
"And I thought my cousin was a boy, and she’s 
nothing but a girl!” 

"But, Kate,” said Father, "can’t you see he’s a 
boy?” 

"I only see that she has skirts on and an embroi- 
dered blouse. Nobody’s wearing embroidered blouses 
this season; they’re out of style!” 
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Jancsi just began to realize that this dirty, skinny 
Kttle girl in the plain blue dress was his cousin. He 
felt cheated — that was bad enough — but she called 
Father "funny” and said he was a girl — that was 
really too much! With fists clenched, chin stuck out, 
he advanced toward Kate. "I am a girl, am I? . . . 
I’m funny, am I? . . . I’U show you!” 

Kate was ready. She dropped her bag, took a 
threatening step toward Jancsi. They were face to 
face now, tense, poised, like two little bantam roosters, 
ready to settle the argiunent on the spot. Suddenly 
Father’s hearty laugh broke the tension. "You two 
little monkeys,” he cried, "now I’ll teU you that you 
are both funny! Stop this nonsense, both of you. 
Jancsi! Gentlemen don’t fight girls. Come on, we’U 
go home.” 

He grabbed their hands, and stfil laughing, walked 






to the baggage room. Jancsi and Kate had no choice 
— they had to go; but at least they could make faces 
at each other behind his back. The fight was not 
over; it was just put off for the moment. 

When they reached the wagon, there was more 
trouble. Kate declared that since the wagon had no 
top, she’d get a sunstroke. It didn’t have cushions on 
the seat, so she’d break to pieces. She told Father 
to "phone” for a "taxicab.” 

"I’ll wash your mouth out with soap, if you swear 
at my father!” cried Jancsi. Phone and taxicab 
sounded like swearing to him. 

"She wasn’t swearing, Jancsi,” said Father; "she 
is just talking city language. Phone is a little black 
box; you can talk into it, and people many nules away 
hear you. Taxicab is a horseless wagon city people 
travel in.” He turned to Kate. "We haven’t any 
taxicabs here, Kate; so come on, hop on the seat.” 

Kate shook her head. "I will not. Ride in this 
old wagon indeed ! Why, everybody will laugh at me.” 

Father’s patience was fast wearing out. He just 
grabbed Kate under the arms and lifted her into the 
seat before she knew what had happened. "Come on, 
Son; we can’t waste the whole day. You sit on the 
outside so she won’t fall off.” 

They both got on the wagon. Kate ahnost disap- 
peared between them. Father was a very big man, 
and Jancsi a big husky boy for his age. But what 
Kate lacked in size, she made up in temper. When 
she realized what had happened, she turned into a 
miniature whirlwind. She kicked and screamed, she 
pinched Jancsi, she squirmed like a "bag of scream- 
ing monkeys.” 

"Father, the man was right; she’s a bag of scream- 
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ing monkeys!” said Jancsi, half angry, half amused, 
holding on to Kate, 

Father was busy holding the horses in check. They 
were respectable farm horses, not used to the un- 
pleasant sounds Kate managed to make. Soon they 
left the town and were traveUng at a fast cUp on the 
country road. Little by little Kate subsided. The 
long trip in the train and all the excitement were 
beginning to wear her out. She looked around. She 
saw the great Hungarian plain unfold before her eyes. 
Something in her was touched by the solemn beauty 
of it. Its immense grassy expanses unbroken by 
mountains or trees, shimmering under the spring sun. 
The dark blue sky, cloudless, like an inverted blue, 
bowl. Herds of grazing sheep, like patches of snow. 
No sound, save the soft thud of the horses’ hoofs on 
the white dusty road, and now and then the distant 
tinkle of sheep’s bells, or the eerie sound of a shepherd’s 
flute, the tilinkb. At times these plains, called the 
puszta, are the very essence of timeless calm. At 
times the puszta wakes up and resembles an ocean in a 
storm. Clouds, so low it seems you can reach up 
and touch them, gather above. Hot winds roar over 
the waving grass. Frightened herds stampede, bel- 
lowing and crying. But calm or stormy, it is 
magnificent. Its people are truly children of the soil, 
they are like the puszta itself. Good-natured, calm, 
smiling, they, like the plain, can be aroused to violent 
emotions. 

Kate did not know all this, but she was touched by 
the greatness and calm of it. She was very quiet 
now. Jancsi looked at her and touched Father’s 
shoulder. They smiled at each other — she seemed 
asleep. Jancsi felt almost sorry for her now, she 
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was so little and thin, so funny with her dirty Kttle 
face. "Like a kitten/’ he thought, ”the poor little 
kitten I found after the storm.” He moved, to give 
her more room. She leaned heavily agait^t him, her 
head nodding. He didn’t see her face now; didn’t 
see the slow impish grin, the awakening mischief in 
her eyes. He moved a little more, balancing on the 
edge of the seat. "Poor little kitten,” he thought 
again — and "poor little kitten” suddenly gave Viim a 
hearty push which sent him off the wagon lik e a bag 
of flour. He landed in the dusty road, resembling a 
bag of flour indeed. He hurt something awful where 
he landed; it was the same spot Mali the cow had 
kicked that morning. Through the dust he saw the 
wagon come to a stop. 

Father jumped down and, reaching Jancsi, began to 
feel his arms and legs for broken bones. "You great 
big baby,” he scolded. "You want to ride wild 
horses? Can’t even stay on a wagon!” 

"Hey! Hey! Father! Stop Kate! Look, Father!” 
Jancsi yelled, struggling away from Father. 

There was Kate, standing bolt upright on the seat, 
reins and whip in hand. She was grinning from ear 
to ear. 

"Pushed you off, didn’t I, little girl? Catch me 
if you can!” She whipped the horses, screaming at 
them, "Gee, git up, git up!” This was too much 
for one day, even for the horses. They lunged forward 
and broke into a wild gallop. 

Father, shocked speechless for a moment, grabbed 
Jancsi by the arm. 

"Come on. Son, we’ve got to catch this screaming 
monkey before the horses break their legs or she 
breaks her neck!” 
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They ran, panting and choking in the hot dust. 
The wagon was almost out of sight now. 

"Got-to-get-horses!” panted Father. 

"We-could-catch-two from the herd here!” choked 
Jancsi, pointing to the herd they had passed that 
morning. They jumped the fence and were among 
the sm-prised horses before the animals became alarmed. 

"Rxm with the horse, Son,” cried Father. ''Run 
with it, grab its mane, and swing!" 

Exciting moments followed. They were used to 





horses, but this was hard business, without rope or 
halter. Jancsi singled out a young chestnut horse. 
The animal reared, shied, baring his teeth, and started 
to run. But Jancsi’s hands were already clutching 
his mane. The horse broke into a wild run, Jancsi 
clinging to him for dear life. He was carried hke a 
piece of cloth, almost flying beside the horse. With a 
supreme effort he pulled himself up. Clutching his 
legs around the animars neck, he reached forward to 
pull its nose down. Horse and rider were a mass of 
plunging, snorting animation. Jancsi was dizzy, but 
he gritted his teeth and hung on. Then he heard 
Father’s voice through the tumult. "Let him run, 
and guide with your knees. Come on, csikos, you’re 
a real son of mine!” 

Slowly the horse quieted down. Jancsi pulled him 
around and headed for the fence. Father was riding 
a big mare, waving to him to follow. Soon they were 
traveling side by side — ^hot, dirty, exhausted, and, 
judging by Father’s face, madder than hornets. They 
rode through the village without stopping to ask 
questions. The poplars on the ranch road whizzed 
past them. 

There was the house now! There was Mother at 
the gate, waving madly with one hand. With her 
other hand she was clutching the blue skirts of a 
dancing, struggling httle imp — a dirty, disheveled but 
grinning httle girl — Cousin Katd from Budapest! 

While Kate told her story, Jancsi cast half-amused, 
half-admiring glances at her. She might be just a 
plain little girl, but she certainly wasn’t a sissy. 

She was sitting in Mother’s ample and protective 
lap, looking once more like a sleepy kitten. Father 
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was very angry at first, but he was so reUeved to see 
her alive, he just couldn’t stay angry. 

”We were going almost as fast as Ben Hur in the 
movies,” Kate said. ”Only I lost those long strings 
tied to the horses and then I had to sit down; I had 
nothing to hang on to. And the chariot was s’wayine 
so, I got dizzy!” She kept on calling the wagon a 
chariot.” Jancsi didn’t like it; it sounded almost 
as bad as taxicab. "Then we came to a long street 
with houses. Men in petticoats, like yours Jancsi 
came running out of the houses. They were all yelHng’ 
but couldn’t stop the horses. But after a wMle the 
horses got tired running, an’ I was sick to my stomach 

anyway; so I crawled back and lay down on the straw 
and went to sleep.” ’ 


• sleeping when I found her ” 

said Mother. ^ saw the wagon turn in at the gate 
^thout a living soul on it. The horses were heading 
for the stable. I ran out. There was a girl curled 
up m the straw! When I woke her up, she started to 
jabber a lot of nonsense about 'chariots’ and 'Ben 
Hms^ and Uncle M^ton and Jancsi. 'Glory be’ I 

said, are you Cousin Kate from Budapest?’ I picked 

her in! The very idea, lea^g a 
dehcate child alone m the wagon with four wild horses ' ” 
Leaving— what’s this?” cried Father, but Kate 

J^^csi 

ndmg hke the devil was after you!” 

round— u;e were riding 

had sen<?P v, said Father. "Luckily the horses 
had sense enough to brmg you home. But listen, my 

^ ^ clothing!” 

That^'^^'w satisfaction. "I know. 

That s what Father always said. Oh! He sent you a 
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letter!” She reached down into her blouse and pro- 
duced an envelope. 

Father read the letter aloud: 

My dear Brother: 

I feel guilty for misleading you, so forgive 
me. My dear daughter Kate had the measles, 
and she is delicate and in need of fresh country 
air— all this is true. But she is more than 
dehcate. She is the most impossible, in- 
credible, disobedient, headstrong httle imp. 

And she needs more than fresh air — she 
needs a strong hand! Pray don’t let her 
innocent face take you in; when she looks 
like an angel, she’s contemplating something 
disastrous. She is beyond me. I con- 
fess I have spoiled her since her blessed 
mother died. You always had a good hand 
with wild young things — your people always 
called you the Good Master; so I send Kate 
to you. I’ll miss her terribly, but this is 
the best thing I can do for her. 

So forgive me, Marton, and try to put a 
halter on my wild colt. 

Your loving brother, 
Sandor 

There was a long silence. Everybody looked at 
Kate. She, with her eyes cast down demurely, was 
the very picture of innocence. 
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Lofoten Adventure 

hy NEILL JAMES 


'“seed coast. 

Wmi tit me™Wnous 

islands jut from the blue fiords. Outlined ae-aiTrst n 

bvLon nf N ^ before the 

ih ■ 1 by the Germans in 1940 I visited 

these’ islands-the Lofotens ’ 

city ia built a'i^Tcu^r" H 
pressed by tbe neatly painted 
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giant rocks at the foot of high peaks which hedged the 
town in on three sides. Masts of many boats, roofs 
of houses, and white mountain peaks blended into one 
picture. A large fishermen’s church, set on a prom- 
ontory, dominated the life of the town. Citizens went 
about on sleds, skis, and ice skates in this up-to-date 
town, which had a movie . theater, telephones, and 
radios as well as modern shops. 

During the fishing season Svolvaer’s population of 
three thousand increased to ten thousand. Already 
the crooked, snow-covered streets were crowded with 
husky Norsemen in dark woolens or shiny yellow oil- 
skins — the typical costume of the Lofot fisherman. 
They crowded the piers, milled around the streets, 
and overflowed into shops and eating places. Women 
were a rare sight. 

This scene was duphcated in other hamlets wedged 
in between the foot of cliffs and the sea throughout 




the islands. Sheltered harbors were crowderl -ii. 
ves^ls and stiU the fishermen conWd t 

the coming of the codfish ‘ ^ ^ awaited 

ofX”*trrnn^ 

of a great city at nightfaU tlie aspect 

relatives or frLds S HvpA 

the solution of T. I u “ houses. But 

with a potbeUied stove and^T^^^^^- equipped 

bunks attached hieh on built-in 

served as storehonqf> f anteroom 

hooka, and bai? Zjf ®9mpment, clothing, nets, 

or oxknding “it wIS: 

treeless, fuel is evnencnSr Since the islands are 

of wood from home %he brought bundles 

food to laet untE the flret .^tch'of 

aiongftZir'ommi;''" ®‘"r 

during Februa^ Mtch ?n^ 

warm waters of ifP"^ »Pawn in the 
Islands. Here the end f? surround the Lofoten 

in the form of the plankton^ a ? ^'^PPiy 
imprisoned sunshine NpwI \ plant filled with 
where food is plentiful unf T f remain here 

which escape the nets anT^^ while the older fish 

Ocean. ^ return to the Atlantic 
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At no other place on the globe do such quantities 
of cod swarm in so small a space. Before the Nazi 
invasion of Norway the cod industry was of such 
national importance that it was regiilated in every 
possible way. State hospitals at several points pro- 
vided free medical service for the fishermen. Special 
courts were set up in Lofoten to settle disputes re- 
garding fishing rights. The sea was divided, certain 
areas being allotted to net fishermen, others to hook- 
and-line fishermen. Neither could invade the waters 
of the other. These sections were further divided into 
smaller areas that were set aside for fishermen operat- 
ing rowboats, smaU. motor-driven craft, and large 
fast boats. No boat could be put to sea in the morn- 
ing until a signal was given, and all must cease fish- 
ing by 8 p.M. Police, in fast-sailing inspection boats 
equipped with strong searchlights, patrolled the seas 
and enforced fishing rules. 

At Stamsund I went out with the fishing fieet on 
the little cutter Bolgen, captained by Hans Molaysen. 
With us were the three Lund brothers, Ivar, Hihnar, 
and Hakon, who owned 'Tots” in the boat as crew. 

I arrived at their rorbu at 5 a.M. The men loaded 
wooden tubs filled with coiled baited lines on board. 
The motor piured as we awaited the signal. When it 
finally sounded, there was a din of chugging engines 
as each craft of the huge fleet raced to be the first 
at the fishing grounds. As we emerged from the 
harbor, the fresh sea air was bitterly cold. 

The men, a very jolly lot in gay yellow oilskins, 
hailed one another as they raced. After an hour’s 
sail, the captain, without hesitation, headed right up 
to a buoy decorated with orange-colored glass balls 
which matched similar balls on board the Bolgen. 
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Our fishing hnes were placed in paraUel positions 
across the sea and anchored to buoys. Decks were 
already cleared for action. Tubs of baited hooks were 
moved aside, and empty tubs were placed in position 
to receive the hne now about to be drawn in. 

Ihe captain remained in the steering room, and 
he crewmen Wed up a weighted three-hundred-foot 
hne to which the trothne was attached. Ivar sat 

Zltt ^ motor-driven winch 

and Hakon saw to it that each hook was snapped 
will OccasionaUy tS 

melrnT . below deck. 

aiwUl i was bifiging with fish, we hoisted our 

MMgated, the crew cleaned fish, separatine hMds 

Merr’t“" bSds ' 

errft among the returning 

Nordkap, a large merchantman with black sails. 
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The early catches were packed in ice for shipment 
abroad, chiefly to England. Nothing was wasted. 
Tongues were cut from fish heads and smoked. The 
heads were dried and would be used as food for cattle. 
Docks were piled with fresh fish, and men in sheds 
worked making them into chpfish. This was done by 
slitting the cod in half, removing the backbone, and 
packing them in layers of salt. This chpfish would 
be sent to Spain, Portugal, the West Indies, Brazil, 
and the Argentine. 

The principal product of Lofoten is dried cod. The 
fish, when cleaned, are tied by the tails in parrs and 
flung over a horizontal pole and left to dry. No 
salt or preservative is used. The dried cod are 
stored in warehouses to be graded and packed for 
shipment. Because dried cod remains sound for years, 
it used to enjoy a large market in tropical countries. 

Every fishing village in the Lofotens had cod-hver 
oil plants, individually owned. The largest oil plants 
I saw were at Balstad. The manager of one of these 
was an Englishman, Mr. Hicks, who had hved in the 
islands for thirty-five years. When he discovered 
that a visitor from England was in the region, 
he cordially invited me to dinner in bis apartment, 
which was in the plant itself. He told me that be- 
cause of the cold climate, the abimdance of fish, and 
the nearness of the factories to the fishing grounds, 
the cod-hver oil produced in Lofoten is considered the 
finest in the world. In a single year, he said, the 
United States imported from Norway 2,360,000 gallons 
of cod-hver oil. 

I have not seen Mr. Hicks since that dinner at 
his apartment. But some months after I had re- 
turned to England, I heard his voice again this time 
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over the British radio • + 
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Farmer of Paimpol 

hy CAROL EYRIE BRINK 


rriHE MASTS of a dozen ships could be seen dimly 
■*■ through the mists of a damp February morning in 
Paimpol. The Breton fishing fleet was ready for the 
voyage to Iceland, and nearly two hundred of the 
bravest men of the little town were sailing away to 
be gone for six months. Six months of rough seas, 
of ice-coated masts, of sudden gales and blinding 
snows, of decks reeking with the smell of cod, and 
hands and garments stiff with salt! There would be 
nights when the two-masted ships would toss and 
groan in laboring seas, and days when the monotony 
of living a half year in one little boat would almost 
drive men mad, and always there was the danger of 
sudden, icy death. 
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Yet Perrik wanted to go. He wanted to go more 
than he had ever wanted to do anything else. Yann 
was going this year for the first time on La Paimpolaise 
It was also the first time that Perrik and Yann had 
not done everything together. They had been like 
brothers ever since their fathers had gone down with 
the Ste. Anne on the coast of Iceland many years ago 
Little Madame Guelou had lost her husband on the 
Ste. Anne, too, and, having no one left, she had taken 
the two orphan boys and reared them as her own 
The pain of those far-off days had long been forgotten’ 
and Madame Guelou and her boys had been happy! 

Madame Guelou was silent now as she stood beside 
Perrik on the quay and saw Yann make ready to 
depart. Yann had grown into a great, broad-shouldered 
lad this year, and he looked very fine in his new blue 
jersey and oilskins. 


^ said bit- 

teriy If I had grown faster, they would have taken 
me too. It IS not right. I could be as useful about 
a boat as Yann. But instead of that I must be a 
farmer! A farmer of Paimpol!’’ 

^ seafaring men was 

Madame 

anf ^ artichokes,” 

^r^ t i'"'™ tlieir long 

journey to the coast of Iceland. 

Madame Guelou touched Perrik’s arm and thev 
umed away from the empty port. They had a long 

reached home. 

If there were something here for me to do,” Perrik 
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said, "there would be some sense in my staying. I 
am old enough to be a fisherman, as my father was.” 

"There are many things to do here, Perrik,” said 
Madame Guelou. "With two hundred men gone, there 
should be more than enough for the few who are left.” 

They walked on in silence, but before they reached 
the cottage, Madame Guelou turned aside to a little 
churchyard, which they had not visited for a long time. 
There were not many graves, but on the walls were 
many tablets. The tablets bore the names of men who 
had been lost at sea, in the Ste. Anne and other ships. 
The names of Perrik’s and Yann’s fathers were there, 
along with that of Madame Guelou’s husband. The 
inscriptions on the tablets read: Perdu en Islande — 
disparu en mer — qu'ils reposent en paix. 

The words echoed in Perrik’s ears as he walked 
on, "Lost in Iceland — disappeared at sea — may they 
rest in peace.” But it was a brave life all the same — 
better than staying home. Perhaps next year he 
could go. There were other words which rang more 
bitterly in his ears: " Perrik will be raising artichokes.” 

Madame Guelou had a little plot of ground about 
her cottage, and on it she raised flowers and a few 
vegetables, which she carried in to market in the 
summer. She had a cow, too, which Perrik milked 
for her. It was a very frugal life which they led, and 
Perrik knew that it had often been difficult for the 
little woman to feed and clothe her two big boys. 
Now Yann would be able to contribute to her support, 
for he would have a percentage of his catch of cod- 
fish, but Perrik was stfll considered too young to help. 
The thought was sharp and bitter in his heart. 

The cold mists of February drifted away, and March 
came in with keen, strong winds from the sea. Perrik 
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thought of Yann’s ship tossing somewhere in dart 
foam-laced waters. There would be no news of W 
untU August when the Iceland fishers began to return 
toe March night Madame Guelou’s cow was taken 
sick. Perrifc noticed at milking time that her hS 
drooped and her hay stood untouched. In the nieht 
her mou^ul bawhng reached the cottage, and PeS 
md Madame Guelou left their beds and hurried to 
look at her. Madame heated water and applied what 

ri’ knew, hut the cow was no better 
The htUe widow and her boy looked at each other in 
the yeUow lantern light. If the cow died, their Hv- 
ing would be poor indeed. 

If o^y Monsieur Yffiniac were here! He would 
know what to do. By morning it will be too late ” 




"I will fetch him,” said Perrik. He took the 
lantern and set off along the dark, long path to Paimpol. 

It was not an easy walk by day, and on a stormy 
March night it would have been impossible for Madame 
Guelou. Perrik used his seaman’s sense of direction, 
together with the flashes from the lighthouse behind 
him and the scattered lights of Paimpol, to keep him 
on his course. He brought Monsieur Yfimiac back 
with him in time to save the cow. 

"Ah, Perrik!” cried Madame Guelou, "if you 
had not been here, we should have lost our cow.” 
Perrik said nothing, but something new began to 
swell in his heart. Monsieur Yfliniac stayed for 
morning coffee. He was an old man, too old for the 
sea, and he was wise in the ways of both sea and land. 
In the clear morning sunlight he looked about the 
little patch of farm. 

"You have a good place for artichokes here,” he , 
said. 

"Artichokes!” cried Perrik angrily. Was Monsieur 
Yfliniac making fun of him, too? 

"Yes,” said the old man. "They are a great 
delicacy in Paris, and they say that there is good 
money in them. I have seen great fields of them 
growing near St. Pol-de-leon and Roscoff. You have 
the same kind of soil and climate here. Why don’t 
you try them?” 

April and May shpped by, and the stern Breton 
coast began to blossom into lines of gentleness. Per- 
rik thought of Yann with the dark sea rolling about 
the ship. The hold would be half full of salted cod 
by now. The masts might still be white with frost, 
and the decks would certainly be white with salt. 
The Little china Virgin would still hang smiling be- 
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hind her lamp in the smoke-stained cabin t+ 
a brave life, but the first sting of Perrik^ ^ 
ment was past. He bent bi/Ko i, ■ ^ ® disappoint- 

over Madame Guelou’s little patch 
around him in June billowed a sea of artirb^^^”^’ 
were like big green roses, LT PerHk ^ 
in to market when Madame r,i'i ‘^^rried them 
basket of colorful JotoS; “ ^er 

At the end of July, Perrik and Madame r -i 
had made a tidy profit on the articZke?^ q? ’?? 
Aokea were not a joke after allt Ae,q .t 
August the first of the Iceland ^ ^ 

was not La Paimpolai^. ^ “• « 

do^“ He''SU‘L*o°a7 *°i t*’" ““ *» 

low fish, until his hands were 3^ 

salt. News of Tn n • cracked with 

b- ..hSlteSl'mCtr.^ - 

shore and looked ont + ° 

for sfeht of a schoa ^^oining their eye? 

y one the boats returned — all 
out La Paimpolaise, 

It WM now almost the end of 
Au^t, and Madame Guflou's 
™d-brow„ed face grew drawn 
j amdety. She 

wf?? bHle, hut 
«,7 "0“ oiwoya in 

*0 last 

tte fishing boats had been 
Guebu made a pilgrimage 
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to St. Loup le Petit to light 
a holy candle before the im- J 

age of the saint. Perrik 
knew the old tradition of the 
country, which so many of the 
women believed, that if the '' 

candle flame biirned brightly, 
the son or husband was still , 

safe; if it flickered and went 
out, he had been lost at sea. 

When Madame Guelou re- 
turned, her face was relaxed 
into lines of peace. 

"The candle burned, and Yann is safe,” she said. 
But Perrik’ s faith was not so strong as was Madame 
Guelou’s. He found it hard to sleep at night, know- 
ing that Yann was stiU at sea. Often he rose and 
went down to the beach, standing beside the little 
light that flashed its beacon to the returning ships 
before they entered the narrow channel that led to 
the harbor of Paimpol. A very old man, who had 
long returned from the Iceland Ashing, kept the light, 
and sometimes Perrik wondered how long the old man 
could continue to keep it, emd who would succeed 
him when he had grown too old. 

Toward the end of August, stormy weather blew 
in from the sea. The pines lashed and groaned in 
the wind. The waves burst in bombs of spray on the 
rocks outside the channel and harbor. Inside the 
harbor the returned ships lay snug and quiet, but 
La Paimpolaise was stfll missing. 

One night Perrik rose in the dark and lighted his 
lantern. He could not sleep with the sound of wind 
in the chimney and waves on the beach. 
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The night was clear but windy and 
moon. He ran down toward the’ open sea 
he ran he knew that something was wrone’ if’ 

™ w. loced, 

Suddenly, borne on the sea wind Perrilr a 
creating of cordage, the faint shout's of mn I v' 
was coming in, and there was no light to teh ht f 
near to the rocks she was. Going L fVtf 
rocks as he could Perrik . J ^ ^ 

ing his lantern back and forth an^’d swC 




Now he could see the lights of the ship, Woidd 
they see his light before it was too late? His voice 
was hoarse with shouting j his arms ached with swinging 
the lantern. 

Still he shouted and ran, the foam breaking about 
his feet on the slippery rocks. Would they never 
see him? But at last there was a hail from the ship. 
She began to put about for deeper water. She was 
out of danger! Clear on the wind came the sound 
of her anchor chain dropping. 

In the morning Perrik was the first to see her, 
lying at anchor in the clear summer dawn — and she 
was La Paimpolaise. Yann and the fishermen were 
soon on shore. 

"Yes,” said Yann proudly, with his arm about 
Perrik’s shoulder. "It is best that some young men 
stay at home. We came through the perils of Iceland, 
but we should have been lost at the very doors of 
Paimpol if Perrik had not stayed at home to save us.” 

"And another thing!” cried Madame Guelou. "It 
is a disgrace to the town that only old men should 
be left to tend the lights. Think of that poor old 
man in the tower, struck with paralysis and unable 
to move to tend his light! Assuredly we need some 
brave young men to stay in Paimpol.” 

Perrik smiled. The sting of being left behind was 
aU gone now. He, Perrik, was to be the new light- 
house keeper, the youngest keeper on the Breton 
coast, and he would have time for his artichokes, too. 
One could be brave and useful on land as well as at 
sea, it seemed. 
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The Horse of the Sword 

hy MANUEL BUAKEN 


"gOY get rid of that horse,” said one of the wi«. 

thriv^on “he goorbfida'^^^''^ the racing horses 

"That’c a 1 - grass of Luzon uplands 

mats a bandit’s horse. See fbai- f ' 

meins lelShip^lld^powlr^^ ^ shoulder 

the moment I law hili^^^Thele ^th ^ 

blind. They only saw +L other people were 

bore the marks ot mly lipf horse 

in defiance aSl 

him. They couldn’t wa +t,^^ auctioneer approached 
he bore-a^Zitaa t^ *’'='* Sword 

which was a solid Lay but*h ”*1 ™“‘’' 
had arranged itself^ ft’ “ ‘ *be hair 

. of a sworL tta was “C ®on‘h? 'f” °"‘^® 

*9 a fine point on 41:1“ 

argued with me amid .•Mr'®* *1 

you a pony as a reward 1. ““f "S- when I promised 
English, I thought you’d sn^'i work m high-school 
ins. It is le Irho T®'* ^"is'nant in choos- ' 
’ bas good blood, for he 
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came from tjie Santiago stables; they have raised 
many fine racers, but this colt has always been worth- 
less. He is bad-tempered, would never allow himself 
to be bathed and curried, and no one has ever been 
able to ride him. Now, that black over there is 
well trained ” 

"Father, you promised I could choose for myself,” 

I insisted. "I choose this horse. None of them can 
tame him, but I can. He’s wild because his mouth is 
very tender — see how it has bled.” 

My father always kept his promises; so he paid the 
few pesos they asked for this outlaw colt and made 
arrangements to have the animal driven up to our 
home in the hills. 

"I used to play, but now I have work to do,” I 
told Father, "I’U show you and everybody else 
what a mistake you made about my horse.” 

Father agreed with me solemnly and smiled over 
my head at Mother, who wasn’t agreeing at all. "Don’t 
you go near that bad horse your father foolishly let 
you buy. You know he has kicked people.” 

It hurt me to disobey Mother, but I consoled myself 
with the thought that she’d change her mind when I 
tamed my Horse of the Sword. 

But could I win where aU others, smart grown 
men, had faded? I could, if I was right. So early 
in the morning I slipped off to the meadow. The 
Horae of the Sword was cropping the grass indus- 
triously, but defiantly, alert for any whips. He 
snorted a warning at me, and backed away skittishly 
as I approached. "What a body you have,” I said, 
talking to accustom him to my voice and to assure him 
of my peaceful intentions. "Wide between the 
shoulders— "that’s for strength and endurance. Long 
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Isgs foi" speGd, and a nroud nrp’ho/i i 

^IkeDt*’'Ti? ^”’1 Horae** “ *''® 

I kept walking slowly toward him and f«li,*' 

nntil he stopped backing away He f 

at me. and his eyes roLd angrily Tho^^ 

were so human in their dare anH Via • ^ ^ 

didn’t move now as I inched closer butT^^^^i'ri 

his muscles twitch. Very gentlv T n. + ^ 

his shoulder. He iumneH ^ t 

again put my hand on the Q^‘ I 

This time he stood. I kept mv^ha shoulder. 

shoulder. Then slowly I shpned^T 

then down again to his Qhrf m ^ ^ 

Mbel.. It IS *;mt ‘0 

co*at,'Sing*out\he m’ll ‘=“■‘’^“8 

bumwek into L skta “aects that had 

but he never Meted at me^Tr^ 
able to lead my hoL LS i-v I ™» 

hand on his maL as his ! “®®dow. with mv 

outlaw” responded to mv r f.w^ "untamable 
simple truth^^rLthT f ^ ™ the 

bridle bit. The pain iusf tender for a jerking 

that had made Mm an m *^^t’s all 

loud shouts, no jerks on his handling, no 

and a cleaned skin the^if. u^j^^ mouth, good food 

ment Kindness had ronqS T*“*' 

gaunt hoUows filled ouf ^ the 

gray horse beauty to give the 

Every morning I slMpedTtfTil 
was anxious to Lve th^n h ^ “^^dow— Mother 

write his pamphlet on tho ‘Juiet so Father could 
and so I Ld r^e hand ^^^ans, 

change my find from a vo' • ^ month to 

&mg outlaw to a miracle of 
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glossy horseflesh. But was his taming complete? 
Could I ride him? Was he an outlaw at heart? 

In the cool of a late afternoon I mounted to his 
back. If he threw me, I should be alone in my defeat 
and my faU would be cushioned by the grass. He 
trembled a little as I leaped to his back. But he 
stood quietly. He turned his head, his big eyes 

questioning me. Then obedient to my "JTip/i” 

"Go” — he trotted slowly away. 

I knew a thrill then, a thrill of mastery and of fleet 
motion on the back of this steed whose stride was so 
smooth, so much like flying. He ran about the 
meadow eagerly, and I turned him into the mountain 
lane. I knew how a butterfly feels as he skims 
along. Down the lane where the trees made dappled 
shade around our high-roofed bungalow we flew along. 
Mother stood beside her cherished flame tree, watch- 
ing my sister Dominga as she pounded the rice. 




The Horse of the Sword pranced into the yard 
Mother gasped m amazement. "Mother T j 

you/> I blurted out quickly. soSk btt I 

to show you that you were wrong, that everybody was 
wrong about this horse.” 

Mother tried to be severe with me, but soon her 
smile warmed me, and she said, "Yes I wac 
Maning^ A^t have you na^^d 

Mother’s imagination was always alive. It gave 
W the name at once. "Glory, that’s his nfme 
oro Glonoso. Gray Glory.” So Moro Glory it was’ 
Too soon, vacation was over and I had to go back 
to school. But Moro Glory went with me.^ "You 

self^”pltSrr^^ of that horse than you do of your- 
self, Father complained. 'Mf you don’t stop neelectiuff 

‘aken up 

can’t do that!" I exclaimed 

dav I ^ logons, too. Every 

tZg ^ theT P-ctice so that TeSE 

aU Zae '*® hi® heels to 

f *hey boast about so much ” 

mS tt- ' “?* • heen 

lived in our barrio were know“to^ be T 
For iuc+-ar,r,nr +1, ^^own to foe horsB-crazy. 

his horse Ta ’ ^ father Anastacio, who fed 

T^ngo was :Ta,u !!’■ ?? ®“d. 

good Father’s boa t ^ nobody denied that — but the 

Boyo°/rhZeZhZ"H^ ™ public, "My Bandirado 
a norse whose blood lines are known back to 
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the times of the conqmstadors; these others are mere 
plow animals.” 

But the horse that really set the tongues wagging 
in Santa Lucia and in Candon was AUahsan, a gleam- 
ing sorrel that belonged to Bishop Aglipay. There 
were magic wings on his hoofs, it was said, which let 
him carry the Bishop from Manila to Candon in one 
flying night. 

Another boaster was the City Treasurer — the Tesero 
— who had recently acquired a silver-white horse, 
Purao, the horse with the speed and power of the 
foam-capped waves. 

The Chief of Police hung his head in shame now. 
His Castano had once been the pride of Santa Lucia, 
had beaten Katarman — the black satin horse from the 
nearby barrio of Katarman that had so often humbled 
Santa Lucia’s pride. Much as the horses of Santa 
Lucia set their owners to boasting against one another, 
all united against Katarman. Katarman, so the tale 
went, was so enraged if another horse challenged him 
that he ran until the muscles of his broad withers 
parted and blood spattered upon his rider, but he never 
faltered till his race was won. 

These were the boasts and boasters I had set out 
to dust with defeat. 

Winter was soon gone, the rice harvested and the 
sugar cane milled. Graduation from high school ap- 
proached. At last came the day of the Feria races, 
and people gathered, the ladies in gowns of many 
colors, the men in loose-flowing shirts over cool white 
trousers. Excitement was a wild thing in the wind 
at the Feria races, for the news of the challenge of 
the wonder horse Moro Glory had spread. I could 
hear many people shouting, ''Caballo a Bintuangin— 
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the Horse of the Sword.” These people were glad to 
see the outlaw colt turned by magic into the barrio\ 
pride. They were cheering for my horse, but the 
riders of the other horses weren’t cheering. I was a 
hoy, riding an untried and yet feared horse Thev 
didnt want me there, and so they raised the entrance 
fee. But Father had fighting blood also, and he 
borrowed the money for the extra fee. 

■ paraded past the laughing, shouting crowds 

m the Plaza, the peddlers who shouted, '' Sinuman 
dehcious cascaronesr stopped selling these coconut 
sweets and began to shout the praises of their favorite 
I heard them calling, "AUahsan for me. AUahsan 
has magic hoofs.” The people of Katarman’s vU 

^ wm. Katarman has the muscles of the carabao 
Katarman has the speed of the deer.” 

^ long-distance trial of speed 

tack rmUrT" P^he Provincial Road for a race 
tracic A mile down to the river we were to ride 

then back to the judges’ stand in the Plaza. ’ 
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Moro Glory looked them over, all the big-name 
horses. I think he measured his speed against them 
and knew they didn’t have enough. I looked them 
over, too. I was excited; yet I knew I must be on 
guard as the man who walks where the big snakes 
hide. These riders were experienced; so were their 
horses. Moro Glory had my teaching only. He must 
not spend his strength on the first mile; he must save 
his speed for a sprint. In the high school I had made 
the track team. An American coach had taught me 
and I held his teaching in my head now. 

The starter gave his signal, and the race began. 
Allahsan led out at a furious pace; the other horses 
set themselves to overtake him. It hurt my pride to 
eat the dust of all the others — all the way out on the 
first mile. But I knew it must be done. "Oomh; 
easy!” I commanded, and Moro Glory obeyed me 
as always. He ran that mile feather-light on his feet. 

At the riverbank all the horses tmned quickly to 
begin the fateful last mile. The flagman said, "Too 
late, boy,” but I knew Moro Glory. 
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I loosened the grip I had held, and he spurted ahead 
in flying leaps. In a few space-eating strides he 
overtook the tiring Allahsan. The pace-setter was 
breathing in great gasps. "Where are your magic 
wings?” I jeered as we thundered past. 

'^Kiph!” I urged Moro Glory. I had no whip. I 
spoke to my horse and knew he would do his best. I 
saw the other riders lashing their mounts. Only 
Moro Glory ran as he willed. 

Oh, it was a thrill, the way Moro Glory sped along, 
flew along, his hoofs hardly seeming to touch the 
ground. The wind whipped at my face, and I yelled 
just for pleasure. Moro Glory thought I was com- 
manding more speed, and he gave it. He flattened 
himself closer to the ground as his long legs reached 
forward for more and more. Up, and up. Past 
the strong horses from Abra, past the bright Tango. 
Bandirado Boyo was next in line. "How the Presi- 
dente’s daughter will cry to see her Bandirado Boyo 
come trailing home, his banner in the dust,” I said 
to myself as Moro Glory surged past him. The Tesero’s 
Purao yielded his place without a struggle. 

Now there was only Katarman, the black thunder 
horse, ahead — but several lengths ahead. Could Moro 
Glory make up this handicap in this short distance? 
For we were at the big' mango tree, and this was the 
final quarter. 


Here it is, Moro Glory. This is the big test,” I 
shouted. "Show Katarman how your Sword conquers.” 

Oh, yes, Moro Glory could do it. Now he ran 
shoulder to shoulder with Katarman. 

I saw that Katarman’s rider was swinging his whip 
wde. I saw it come near to Moro Glory’s head. I 
shouted to the man, and the wind brought his answering 
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curse to me. I must decide now— decide between 
Moro Glory’s danger and the winning of the race. 
That whip might blind him. I knew no winning was 
worth that. I pulled against him^ giving up the race. 

Moro Glory had always obeyed me. He had always 
responded to my lightest touch. But now my sharp 
pull at his bridle brought no response. He had the 
bit between his teeth. Whip or no whip, he would not 
break his stride. And so he puUed ahead of Katarman. 

"Moro Glory — the Horse of the Sword,” the crowd 
cheered as the gray horse swept past the judges, a 
winner by two lengths. 

I leaped from his back and caught his head. Blood 
streamed down the side of his head, but his eyes were 
unharmed. The Sword on his shoulder was touched 
with a few drops of his own blood. 

Men also leaped at Katarman, dragged his rider off, 
and punished him before the judges could interfere. 
The winner’s wreath and bright ribbon went to Moro 
Glory, and we paraded in great splendor. I was 
proud. The Horse of the Sword had run free, without 
a whip, without spurs. He had proved his leadership 
and his power. He had proved himself a "true mount 
for a chieftain, a free man’s fighting horse,” as the old 
wise man had said. 

Golden days followed for Moro Glorioso. Again and 
again we raced — in Vigan, in Abra — and always Moro 
Glory won. 

Then came the day when my Father said, "The time 
has come for you, my son, to prove your Sword, as 
Moro Glory proved his. You must learn to be a leader.” 

And so I sailed away to America, to test myself 
in the outside world. As Moro Glory had proved 
himself, so must I. 
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A Borneo Boy Explores America 

by SAUDIN 


WS Sandakan from Kampong Ambual 

^ Capetown, andlh^t 

cu. lat; cnat jt was even ereafpv At,,! « a.i . 

tmtdto“o“MnkS\"f"r^ “■* ^- 

' w?rft‘S' «iy 

did the° work*Tmhv ^ *’°at. White men 

language which was °M™EMr ® 

Colombo, and I bourht nor &ish. We s^ed to 
them there Then fhp n anas and coconuts and ate 

came to Iniia T dH „ i ™ “d wa 

cause the SLab that “f I”dia be- 

their country were sfck ald% *“ 

them. That%va5 my job S„r“ 
utans, was very sick in her ei orang- 

After India we sSed on f i 
waves became™ and farther, and the 

men that a storm wasTo' “ 'f “P*™ “aid to teU 
ahead, and I said "We ^.“aw black mountains 

.%t men said "No /“T"® mountains!" 

m. No, that IS fog." And it was fog. In 
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the fog we met a very cold climate and taller and taller 
waves, and a stronger and stronger storm. The boat 
threw itself from side to side for many days. I was 
sick, and the animals were sick, and nine small monkeys 
died, and the orang-utan from Kudat died, but I did 
not. But I was very glad when we arrived at Cape- 
town, which is in' Africa. 

In the distance I could see that Capetown was white 
and shining, and the only thing that I knew like that 
was the stone-water that white men use and caU. ice. 
So I said, "There is ice on everything there!” But 
men said, “No, that is the houses and the streets shin- 
ing in the sun.” And so it was. 

Mr. Johnson took me to land at Capetown, but 
there the man said I coxild not land because I was 
Chinese. I said I was not Chinese; I was Malay. 
Then I could land. But always it was like this, and 
men would think I was Chinese. I never told men that 
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about bu^ S S I T™ * 

Malays. people loiow aboS 

the animals a'S fsUv»ed™?h'^ d'^ oUmate, and both 
and tWs is a great deal f ^ ^ trousers, 

was not enougf M? ^ but i^ 

more clothes and whei.'?^ ^ any 

and bought me mant ^ store 

and trousers^L Tort e r- me shirts 

coat which hung down L“ ; f ™ry long black 

and was very handsome ^ feet and had big shoulders 
He told me that I rrm«f’ ^ neckties. 

necktie around “» 

as this is the cuTr T Capetown, 

cost ninety-five dollars clothes 

We left cents. 

came to Dakar^ Tch^”^ sailed on until we 

So I said but is very hot. 

and so hot in another^^ 

becOTse it just is Lt ^ay.'” ““ 

Irus time we were nn d-u i.’ 
we came to America u/l® ^^y®’ ^ben 

the Customs man saitl 

cannot land.” So Mr 'You are Chinese; you 

and I will send him h be is Malay, 

The Customs mtT/^ '7 *bree months/^’ 

read and write*?” t speak English and 

"Read this,” and ^ little.” He said, 

not read it, but I remeTl Passport. I could 

Mr. Johnson had tolH what was on it, because 

^t. Then the man ^ 

^ we entered mfr.’A Come into America ! ” 
into America and went to a very 
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great village with a thousand thousand lights. It was 
night when we arrived, but when I looked up at the 
sky, it was very bright and red and sparkUng, and 
there was light everywhere. And I said, "Is this 
morning?” And they said, "No, this is New York.” 

I was so astonished by New York that I just wanted 
to look and look and look at it. I forgot all about 
feeding the animals and my work. Every night men 
had their names put in the sky with bright lights so 
that they would not be forgotten, because there are 
so many people in New York that it would be easy 
to forget some of them. 

All the time there was a great noise made by motor- 
cars and busses and trains. There were trains above 
me on bridges, there were trains below me, and there 
were more trains that were below the trains that were 
below. Always the trains were very full of people. I 
think if the trains aU stopped and the people got off, 
there would be no space in New York for aU the 
people. So the people take turns Hving in the trains. 
I used to walk and walk because I was afraid to get 
on those trains to ride, as I did not know how to get 
off or where I should be when I did. 

The streets were very clean. They washed and 
polished them every morning. I thought there could 
be no sickness there with everything so clean. 

The buildings were very tall. Sometimes I had to 
go in what men caU Ein elevator. This is a little room 
that you get into, and very suddenly it goes up. And 
when it stops, your stomach does not stop. And when 
it goes down, you feel that everything has gone out 
of you. It is much worse than an airplane. I was 
always afraid in it, but said nothing, because I thought 
men would say, "He is just a jimgle man!” 
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In there is a very cold climate in New York 

ter r '’"™ tfthte 

uly I was astonished at the women ! They did nn+ 
wear many clothes except around their npcta t, ^ 

they worn the skins of aSmals Thly “otetfl! 
™der this. Their stockings were irat liL ’ 

Central Part Johnson s ammals in 

'-entral Park Zoo, and I went there every dav 

care of them. At first Mv Trai, ^ ^ ^ 

skv all ^ because when lights were in the 

One da^T r “'d I was coiSised 

went in i?witet*h f 1“ ^ 

dark. It was o^ fl™ o’cto^rnd i 

is still daytime Put ; at ^ country that 

nighttime aXhe ,r * ™ ™‘“ ‘hat is 

I conir^rtteft^jbridi^^^i “p- 

at the ton of tltl k u- and a red glow 

were hurrying from Sm^to there^alirm’ ^ T 

wSSd'te^tr- s-d" ^ — I 

Mr. Johnson harmitto a we™r ^ hved. 

was and where I lived ’ telling who I 

as I was l^st tlen ^ 

astonished to find that the 7tt^^ 

Central Park Zoo^^h^'' and asked him how to go to 
^ Zoo, because if J could find that, I 
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could find my house, which was near it. The police- 
man said it was ten blocks away; so I said, "Thank 
you very much,” and walked on some more. Then 
I asked another policeman and he said six blocks 
farther, and I walked some more. But the next police- 
man I asked said, "Here is Central Park Zoo!” And 
there I was at the zoo, but I did not recognize it with 
the lights on. So then I found my house, which was 
very good fortune, because I had indeed been lost. 

One day newspaper men came to talk to me, and 
they said, "Do you like New York? What do you 
like the best?” And I said, "Yes, I like New York, 
and I like best the red electric-light signs that run like 
streams of fire.” 

One day I was out walking and I came to a large 
place with many horses in it. I said to a man with 
a uniform, "Can I enter?” And he said, "You must 
buy a ticket.” I said, "I will buy a ticket. Now 
can I enter?” And he said, "Sure!” So I entered, 
and I saw large and wonderful horses and handsome 




men with beautiful colored uniforms. The men nl=, j 

musm. and the horses danced to the mus ” T 
the horses m New York are smarter than the^o^ 
men in my country. So I struck mv t,t a ! 
the way other people did. with aatoniient 
I went also to see hoxing and wreatlina Plo ■ 
aU right, but wrestling is too rouT “ 

we do not act like that unless we ^ah^to Ml 
Mr. Johnson took me to eat ar T i c 

&r h^: 

foods are concealed within. We had veae^Ki ™ j 
potato and meat all cooked together in ^ ™‘‘ 

pmg, which they called a uie *T it.- i” '"ap- 

very cunning iLerbeea "e the ^ 

goirS' to^ZT ^ they were 

arrived, he toM me ThTw 

them in Malay. I said tL^f f 

do so because ihev to 

he said that I Malay. But 

teU them in Enghsh whaAlt."^’ 

many people ther^^ar^H^T^*”^^’ because there were so 
to many people ’ But al+^ practiced in speaking 

cold, I talked and T f ^ as with 

only thirty people in if about my village with 

astonished that thev ’ small that I was 

when I finished thJv . ^ 

show that they were together to 

Mr. Johnson talked ^ down and 

about the birds' showed them a roll of his film 

“ — - r eiu^riSi-Xfwti^d 
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people came up to me and said, "We liked what you 
said tonight. What did you say? Are you Chinese?” 
So I said, "No, I am Malay. Thank you very much.” 

Mr, Jim, who used to drive Mr. Johnson’s flying- 
ship in Borneo, was in New York, too, hut he did not 
hve there. One day we flew to his home in a very 
large flying-ship, much larger than Mr. Johnson’s, 
with many people in it. I was not afraid, because I 
was used to flying before, but it was very different from 
flying over Borneo. In my country I looked down 
on jungle, trees, and rivers of which I am not afraid, 
but here I looked down on buildings and trains which 
would be difficult to fall upon with comfort. In 
New York there were snow and ice on the wings of 
the flying-ship. It was very rough weather, the same 
as on our boat, and I was sick. 

We went many milea before coming to Mr. Jim’s 
village, but I do not remember the name of this vil- 
lage. We went into his house, and his people gave us 
food and drink. But I was ashamed to eat with them 
because I did not know how to eat the food cleverly as 
they did, because all my life in my country I was 
accustomed to eat with my fingers. It is difficult 
to carry the food with those small weapons to the 
mouth. I did not wish to be rude by not eating the 
food after their custom; so I pretended I was not 
very hungry, and I went to bed soon. The next day 
we returned to New York. 

For two weeks I was sick. They took me to the 
hospital, but I didn’t stay there, because I was afraid 
to, as people were dying there. So I got up from 
bed and walked back to my house and was sick there. 
The doctor came to see me many times, and after two 
weeks I was weU. 
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One day Mr. Johnson said to me that in j 
he mmt put me on a ship to return to Borneo i ’'" 
aad to hear this, because he was 'very aood to" 
America was so astonishing. I cried Uke a child”an^? 
coulctat eat anything. First I thought that I woulrf 
Ajnenca and work, but the next day I the 
l^n, never rmnd; if he says I must go, I wffl go ” 
This was the day before the New Year ^ ^ 

me a watch for a present. I wlnt S’ Sm™ 
to night to see the New York people make a hSSay 
There were so many people that I was frightened 
wanted to return to my house. I could noVmt™ be 

Men'll ^ ‘«P 

go^s “Oise of 

goats. I said to them, Don’t do fhai-f” j-t. 

said, "Don’t you like that? Don’t people do thiq 
your country?” And I said 

Wto be^ but I coU?fgo h^“me aU^W^gh^ 

because irwa^^New" Year™ 'n ^ ’ V ““““S’ 

can^ go home on New^ 

wafsadTca^ fhad^"' ^ ^ 

" M^^TndTs 

I forgot to Ske’^v t tr *0* 

my rubber shoes, but I^rememb 
“&T “f “d my black Zli"""' 

at Singapore, I took^^’leW^^ arrived 

Mr. Johnson The m. o“ to a man there from 

mad it, he said "Don’t , 

m. Don t you know that your friend 
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Mr. Johnson is already dead? He fell in a flying-ship 
many days ago, and he is already dead.” 

And I just looked at him, and I could not talk at 
all because I felt so sad and terrified. I could not 
believe that it was so. But I asked many men, and 
aU men answered me that this was true. Then I 
cried like a child for two days and could not eat or 
sleep. And now I know my heart will always be sad 
for this man. 

Now I will go back to my village and see my people. 
I will buy more buffaloes and plant more rice. When 
the harvest season comes, I will harvest my rice, auH 
I win drink rice beer and take a wife. But although 
I will live as aU men do here, never wfil I forget 
America. 






Roadways 

6y JOHN masepielo 


QNe road leads to London, 

One road runs to Wales; 

My ^ad leads me seawards 

lo the white dipping sails. 

One road leads to the river. 

As It goes singing slow; 

^ leads to shipping-^ 

Where the bronzed sailors go. 

Leads me lures me, calls me 

A tossing sea; 

A road ^thout earth's road-dust 
-Is the nght road for me. 

^ ^ A* shining. 

And wild with seagulls’ cries 
A salt sea-wind bSXg ' 
The salt spray in my eyes. 

My road calls me, lures me 
Most ®^st, south, and north; 

Mv rrf Lomewards, 

My road leads me forth 

To add more miles to the tahy 

Of gray miles left behind 
In quest of that one beat^^' 

d put me here to find. 
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‘ A Dog Named Spike 

hy JACK O’BRIEN 


S ""0 “ 

S: if- r?’ -rcr “ 

set pipes riowiriD- adventurers meet and 

glorioua days that °ver the 

you a pSie of give 

lows struggled ealla^t/^*^r ^i® ^'^i' 

stranges^SSt SL- I^’s the 

rose up from the^r^^^ mormng a wet, heavy fog 

with frost. Two smaTS'^' ®P®^kled 

the slushy ice as tho P® rnoyed cautiously through 

bidden dangers And h5 

was the home’ of +u ^ for here 

carried the men and icebergs. These boats 

supphes of the Byrd South Polar 
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Expedition. Every one of us on board stood tense 
and eager, straining for the first glimpse of the land 
toward which we had been steaming for many weary 
months. 

Suddenly a slight breeze sprang up. Its coming 
seemed to increase the feeling of tenseness aboard 
ship. Then came the signals which sent aU hands 
into action. 

"Clang-clang-clang.” Almost at the same time the 
bells in each engine room rang out — signals first to stop, 
and then to go slow astern. The captains were taking 
no chances. The breeze, mild and gentle though it 
was, might easily send a great berg swirling out of the 
fog and hurl us crashing to the bottom. Now the 
mists began to weave and spin before the wind, twist- 
ing like tattered streamers of silk. In only a few 
minutes the fog lifted entirely, and there before us, 
not more than a mile distant, stretched the Antarctic 
continent. 

There wasn’t a man on board, from Admiral Byrd 
down to the youngest deck hand, who had not spent 
hours reading all about the Antarctic. Every story, 
every picture, every exploration account ever recorded 
had been studied until we knew them aU by heart. 
We imagined that when at last we saw the great icy 
wastes which surroimd the South Pole, we could then 
say proudly, *T remember that section. Amundsen 
described it just so,” or maybe, "Captain Scott and 
Sir Ernest Shackleton wrote that the Antarctic looked 
just as we are seeing it now.” But somehow it didn’t 
exactly work out like that. Somehow it was different; 
it was far more wonderful than any pen could describe. 

I think it was the bigness of it aU that gripped us 
most forcefuUy. No matter in which direction we 
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looked, to the east or west or straight ahead, the huee 
expanse seemed never to end. Just a vast blue-white 
block of ice across which smaU spirals of powdery 
snow spun like tiny waterspouts. At some points 
the ice sloped down to the water’s edge Again it 
towered upward, fifty, a hundred, two hundred feet 
straight into the chilly air, a sheer cliff rising out nf 
the depths of the ocean. 

And &e silence ! There before us stretched four 
and a h^ imllion square miles of continent upon 
which not a blade of grass grew to rustle gently in 
the wind. There was not a tree through whose leaves 
a breeze nught sigh at sundown, not one animal to 
pad swiftly along forest trails, not a bird to call in 
tnght or sing in happiness. Four and a half milHon 
square rmles— an area larger than the United States 
combined— lay wrapped in a silence that 
made the creak of ship rigging echo noisily across the 

su^t waters. This size and silence made us hesitate to 
enter the strange land. 

“f =helf, the tot 

trSo ^ vastness began to vanish. We had work 

temperature at about 
to degrees above zero and a twenty-four-hour sun. 

^ut tW 'vo'dd stay with us 

Then darkness would 
rtmdoZi”' W f of outdoor work must be 

om were to unload 

shins fa Z f for to winter 

shins hke^Zn f would crush the 

sn^s JiJte wooden match boxes. 

e ships moved carefully, one before the other, 
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as they came alongside the ice at a point where it 
rose about ten feet above the level of the sea. Men 
quickly leaped ashore, and long heavy hawsers were 
run out. Attached to the ends of these big ropes 
were hooks called "ice-anchors,” which were driven 
deep into the snow to secure the boats during un- 
loading. The anchoring attended to, Admiral Byrd 
called out a final warning before aU hands went over 
the side. 

"Move away quickly from the edge of the ice,” was 
his order. "Remember you’re on nothing but an ice 
shelf that breaks off as the tide wears it thin beneath 
the sea surface.” Then he and three compainions 
went overside and struck out inland on skis. On 
their backs were packs holding food, tents, and a small 
radio set. They were the advance party searching 
for a favorable place to establish camp. 

The dogs were no less eager to get ashore than the 
men. For more than a month they had been cooped up 
in narrow keimels on deck, and they were wild for 
exercise. Roimd and roimd in great circles they 
raced as though suddenly gone mad. It was a sight 
to see, those hundred and twenty-five open-mouthed 
huskies tearing up the snow in every direction. 

Spike led a group of fifteen, running ahead of 
them like a four-legged engine puUing a train of four- 
legged cars. When he turned, they would t\um; 
when he rolled over, they would roU; and occasion- 
ally he upset the whole pack by dropping suddenly 
as they raced at top speed. The result was a tangled, 
squirming mass of yelping, happy dogs that were en- 
joying the mix-up as much as the men who stood 
watching it. There was no thought of hard feelings 
or of slashing with sharp fangs that day. 
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as disposition, Spike stood 
as ht o there were his naws 

matted with^fe ^s unusually well 

face of the sn^ against the cold sur- 

wrist and his chest hr ^ 

frame that is dev^n ^ und powerful, the sort of 

tail arched prou^y ^hfs 

stood upright^^te^littw^'+ Pointed ears 

and tender vet L were grave 

he stood looking at us ^tlTh^ nuscMef. And when 
sure he was lauehino- mouth open, we were 

against us, or rear un coaxingly 

the chest with his h?v ®^^P on 

great weight of him ® P^^ading for a romp. The 
But he knock us off Lance. 

gentle, too. Every little husky 
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pup later bom in the Antarctic became Spike’s special 
charge. He’d take a whole bunch of the fat, stagger- 
ing little fellows in his care, watching over them as 
alertly as their own mothers, Ijdng for hours on his 
side as they tugged at his ears and tail or sprawled 
and tumbled down his sleek sides. 

Word came at last from Admiral B3rrd. He had 
found a suitable camp site, which he called Little 
America. The radioman came out of his shack with 
a message addressed to Larry Gould, our second in 
command, telling where the location was. Larry read 
the message; then he turned and said, "Unload. I’ll 
lead on into camp and mark the trail." 

Action began at once. The long sledges were run 
out, and Spike and the other huskies were strapped 
into their places by the drivers while other men lashed 
on the loads. 

In a never-ending stream the supplies came over the 
side of the ships, tons and tons of them. The camp 
was fifteen miles inland on the continent, and that 
meant a lot of work for the dogs, because forty -two 
men were to stay in this desolate place for two, or 
perhaps three, years. 

We loaded cases contadning food of every descrip- 
tion, clothing, houses, tents, stoves, and fuel, besides 
airplanes, automobiles, tractors, and the many spare 
parts for these machines; radio gear, gasoline, and oil. 
There were fifteen hundred tons of this gear in all. 
Every pound of it was hauled across those long, difficult 
miles by the dogs, proving once again that no polar 
expedition can exist without the husky dogs. 

At last everything had been moved back to the 
camp site, and the ships were ready to sail north for 
the winter. As we stood watching them go, gilded in 
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frost and ^pping into the fog like ghost ships we 
had a distinct feehng of loneliness. Then it w!! 
ttiat we My realized how entirely we were cut off 
from everything and everybody. 

The long winter period of cold and complete dark 
ness was rushing on. When it came, aU work out of 
doors would have to be stopped for months; so we 
drove ourselves to hurry. Deep pits were dug in the 
snow, and the ho^e, made in sections, was lowered 
and bolted together. Over these cozy rooms we 
heaped snow to protect the waUs from the terrific 
wind blasts which were to come. The airplanes too 
were secured beneath the snow in their hangars and 
fitted up with stoves to permit working durine the 
^tarctic mght. Nor were the dogs forgotten. Long 
tunnels were built for their kennels, and when aU was 
done, they were comfortably settled for months of 

IrcSk* 

Just as we thought our little camp was entirely 
appy and content. Spike fell desperately ill We 
ra^d not name his ailment exactly, but we aU knew 
that the mam trouble was that the poor dog had 
™rked hmiseh nearly to death. SplaSiing toough 

to h^w 

with the dripping wet, coupled 

than +1. always done more pulling 

tog thA'prit” 

acSne hmS uionths Spike lay critically ill, his 
^ t^S?T quivering and jerking in pain. His to 

Sto I • took Spike 

possible on ’ make him as comfortable as 

possible on a pile of blankets. Everyone 
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was wor- 



ried about the dog, and not a day passed that some 
of the men did not drop in to pat the fine head, which 
would be raised weakly whenever a footstep was 
heard. Through it aU, Spike never whimpered or 
complained. He would simply look at us with those 
gentle eyes, as though trying to teU us that he knew 
we were doing all we could for him. 

The long period of darkness passed, and in October 
daylight returned. The camp throbbed with activity, 
for the time was approaching for Admiral B5rrd’s 
flight to the South Pole, a total distance from camp and 
back of nearly eighteen himdred miles across tmex- 
plored wastes. A party of six men were to go ahead 
of the Admiral by dog team, reporting back weather 
conditions and standing by, ready to rush to the as- 
sistance of the fliers in case they were forced down. 
Spike, still too ill to travel, was left behind in 
camp. 

Now, traveling hundreds of miles by dog sledge in 
the Antarctic means that every bit of food and gear 
must be carried along. Once away horn camp, we 
were entirely dependent on the loads we carried, loads 
that weighed over sixteen hundred pounds, enough 
to keep men and dogs going for three months. 

It was a long, hard trip, but at last we stood by 
in the shadows of the big mountains far to the south 
and watched the plane thunder through the frosty 
air on its way to the Pole. 

Our job over, we started on the long trek back to 
Little America. Then the dogs began to play out. 
With the constant hammering of the trail day in and 
day out, they weakened rapidly. We helped as much 
as we could, strapping ropes across our shoulders and 
pulling with them, but it wasn’t much aid. Storms 
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swept down, forcing us to spend long hours huddled 
in our tents, our small supply of food dwindling with 
alarming speed. When we were able to travel the 
dogs were so weak that if we dropped any extra’ bur- 
den on the sledges, however slight, they would stop 
and tumble into the snow from exhaustion. "We 
battled on until about fifty miles from camp, and 
there the situation became desperate. It did not look 
as if we could advance another mile. Something had 
to be done— and we knew what that "something” 
was to be. We dreaded the very thought of it but 
we knew that we should be forced to shoot some of 
the dogs and use the meat to feed the rest. 

I shaU never forget the day we made the’ decision. 
We sat there, six blackened, tattered, weary men, in a 
flapping tent which rattled noisily in the icy ^d 
toking tea in an effort to drive the cold from our 
bones. 






No one spoke. On the snow in the center of the 
ffrouD there lay a black, ugly-looking revolver. At 
Lt we finished our tea and prepared to draw lots. 
The loser would have to pick up that gun and go out 
and kill some of the finest Mends man evy had. We 
Sn’t look at one another. We couldn’t, for each 
knew what was in the others’ hearts. 

Then we heard a great yapping and barbng from 
outside That was strange— such a sudden display of 
energy We looked at one another m wonder, but 
Sfore any of us offered an explanation, we saw the 

^TTong, pointed nose poked its way beneath the 
door flap of the tent. Then two brown eyes came into 
view and in another moment the whole wnggh g, 
souirming body of Spike was m our mdst, leaping 
on us as though his heart_ would break from the sheer 
iov of being with us again. 



He was thin, and his fur had not yet grown back 
to its full thickness. But his spirit was there, the 
same wonderful spirit that had carried him through 
a winter of torture, the same fighting will which had 
led him out upon the trail in search of us, to offer 
us what aid he could. Afterward, they told us at 
camp that on the first day he had been let out he had 
streaked across the wastes toward the south, travel- 
ing as true as if the trail had been only hours old 
instead of months. 

I don’t say that some unknown sense deep within 
Spike had told him of our need. I do beUeve, how- 
ever, that he knew his place was on the trail with 
us and the huskies, that his job was in the harness 
and not lying idle around the camp, now that he was 
able to stand. 

Larry Gould was in charge of our party, and he 
made his decision quickly. 

''Throw everything off one sledge that we can pos- 
sibly do without,” he ordered. "Double up on the 
teaiM and put Spike in the lead. We’U lick this thing 
yet,” he added calmly, "and we won’t lose a single dog.” 

Off we went. Every step of that fifty-mile dash 
into Little America was made because of Spike. Out 
there in the lead, barking, lunging against the breast 
straps, snapping, pleading, and whining as he moved 
tirelessly forward, Spike practicaUy carried the other 
dogs along. 

At last they caught his flaming spirit and pulled 
with the last ounce of strength that was in their 
bodies. We made it in three days. 
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T MUST go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea 
-*■ and the sky, 

And all I ask is a taU ship and a star to steer her 


by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the 
white sail’s shaking. 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a gray dawn 
breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the cad. of the 
running tide ^ 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be 
denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds 
flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume and the 
sea gulls crying. 

I must go down to the seas again to the vagrant 
gypsy hfe, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the 
wind’s hke a whetted knife; 

And aU I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing feUow- 
rover. 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long 
trick’s over. 
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Blue Duiker 

by SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


T EAFLESS, gaunt trees, stretches of red sand, ridges 
of blistered rock — ^it does not seem possible that 
any animal could have a home in such a sunstricken 
land. Yet thousands of the wild folk live happily — 
and die suddenly — in the Sabi Biosh. 

On a late afternoon before the rains, a band of 
kimas, beautiful black-haired monkeys, gathered in 
the tops of myombo trees, whose curled pods keep 
up a continual clicking, night and day during the 
dry season, as they fly apart. With outstretched 
arms the monkeys called a mournful farewell to the 
sinking sun as the western sky ran through a gamut 
of soft tints, deepening at last into the grape-purple of 
a tropical night. 

That night of the full moon, beneath the mimosa 
boughs, a princeling of the Bush was born. He be- 
longed to the clan of the blue duiker, the smallest 
antelope in the world. 

Curled up like a hare in a clump of thick grass, 
the duiker doe lay, star-watched through the long 
dark, with the tiny fawn against her heart. Only a 
few spires of grass and the courage and wisdom of the 
little mother lay between her newborn and the death 
which lurked aU about them. 

Once, as the two lay curled up together in a warm 
round ball, a sound which seemed to come from all 
points of the compass at once shuddered through the 
trees. But the doe never raised her head; well she 
knew that no lion himts a duiker. 
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Surrounded as he was by dangers of all kinds, 
the little fawn grew apace, and soon, in spite of his 
whimpered protest, he was weaned and began to fend 
for himself. 

At aU times and everywhere, however, he was 
watched and guarded by his mother and by that 
sturdy little buck, his father, who, although he stood 
hardly a foot high, had a courage second to none in 
all the great antelope clan. 

Before long the fawn changed his cream-colored 
coat for the blue-gray, trimmed with white, of the 
duiker lamb. By that time the wise doe, his mother, 
had taught him how to meet the ordinary emergencies 
of hfe. He knew to lie stiU. He knew, too, that the 
deep grass, full of runways and hidden tunnels, was the 
best help in any time of trouble and that little duikers 
who would live out their days should never be more 
than two jumps away from it. Also he became 
acquainted with the wiles and ways of many of the 
fierce hunters that were forever on his trail. 

Sometimes in the early evening the duiker family, 
scattered here and there throughout the veld, would 
meet, and the lambs would frolic together like young 
hares in the misty moonlight, guarded by the vigi- 
lant does, with the rams always near at hand as a 
second line of defense. Usually, however, the little 
duiker had to find playmates and companions from 
other than his own kind. Early he learned that nearly 
aU of the birds which he met were harmless, if not 
friendly. When the first berries began to ripen, the 
trumpet hornbills would appear, great hehneted crea- 
tures, whose braying calls echoed everywhere through 
the grassland. The duiker lamb would follow their 
progress from tree to tree, wagging his stump of a 
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tail and looking up at them in the most friendly way, 
but they never paid any attention to him. 

The crows were more companionable. Sitting on a 
low bush they would make funny, chuckling noises 
when they saw the duiker lamb, and, flying close, 
would peck at his soft, blue-gray back. When he 
tried to butt them with his tiny spikes of horns, they 
would retreat with loud caws of pretended terror. 
Then they would fly very close, just in front of the 
lamb, which would chase them at full speed. Just 
as his outstretched head touched their feathers, the 
birds would alight on a low limb above his head and 
the game would start aU over again. 

There were other dwellers in the veld, however, 
of whom the young duiker early learned to beware. 
One morning as he and the doe were grazing at the 
edge of a ravine which often served them as a hide- 
out, an agama lizard with sea-green body and turquoise 
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tail came scurrjring past. Then a column of harmless 
brown ants moved by in headlong flight. At the 
sight the doe hastened away into the depths of the 
ravine, but the lamb kept on feeding. Suddenly he 
felt a burning, stinging pain and turned to find that he 
had been overtaken by a column of the terrible warrior 
ants whose black armies are fatal to every living thing 
that cannot escape their approach. The young ante' 
lope fled for his hfe, and never again disregarded the 
warnings of his mother. 

As month after month new experiences and escapes 
were added to his life, the duiker lamb became at 
last a yearling with much of that wisdom which the 
wild folk of the Bush must have if they would hve 
out their days. Now, although he still fed with the 
old pair, he began more and more to depend upon his 
own resources. 

Later on, in some mysterious way he formed a 
friendship with a full-grown bushbuck ram. Evening 
after evening the young duiker woiild come out of the 
ravine and, after testing the veld with eyes and ears 
and nose, start to crop the new grass, all starred with 
white and purple flowers. A moment later the bush- 
buck would appear and immediately begin to browse 
beside the yearling, evidently depending entirely 
upon the superior senses of his little friend. For 
some weeks this went on, and nearly every twihght 
would find the dark-brown bulk of the bushbuck 
towering over the blue pigmy that fed beside him. 

Then came an evening when a hthe, tawny figure 
blotched with black stole through the shifting 
shadows toward the two feeding side by side. Only 
that fierce tiger cat, the serval, could slip so silently 
through the grass. 
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Inch by inch, slow as the minute hand of a watch, 
the spotted shape moved toward the grazing duiker. 
The next instant there was a piteous bleat from the 
little yearling as the bush-cat’s claws sank deep 
into his flanks. 

At the sound the bushbuck turned like a flash. 
The way was open before him — one bound and he would 
be safe. Yet with never an attempt to escape he 
wheeled and, snorting with rage, thrust at the tiger 
cat with that upward slash of his pitchfork horns 
which many a hunter approaching a wounded buck 
has found fatal. 

No man could have evaded that terrible upper- 
cut, but the serval is one of the fastest of his swift 
clan; swerving, the tiger cat escaped with only a gash 
in his side. The next moment he had cleared a five- 
foot bush and was gone before the buck could repeat 
the thrust. 

The wounds of the little antelope soon healed, and 
by the end of that season none of the young duikers 
in the Sabi were swifter and more enduring or warier 
and wiser than that one. He stiU lived, however, 
with his parents and, although full-grown, turned to 
them in any unusual emergency. 

Then came a day when the young antelope was 
forced to meet the most terrible danger of his life with 
only himself to depend upon. 

It was just after dawn in the Sabi. In the dis- 
tance the faraway billR showed like masses of rosy 
quartz against a pistachio-green sky. Suddenly the 
silence of the sunrise was broken by a long, wailing 
screech. The older bush dwellers of the veld recog- 
nized it as the pheal, that warning which the jackals 
give when some great danger is afoot. 
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Today as those messengers of doom raced over the 
grassland, far behind them a pack of wild dogs showed 
against the horizon, powerful beasts two feet high at 
the shoulder, brilliantly marked with splashes of 
yellow, white, and black, whose enormous ears and 
narrow four-toed feet distinguish them from all true 
dogs. White men call them hunting dogs; black 
men call them hyena dogs. They run in packs like 
wolves. Yet there is never a drop of wolf, dog, or 
hyena blood in their fierce bodies. They are the 
descendants of beasts which harried the world before 
the first Ice Age and which even the saber-toothed 
tiger and the cave bear feared. 

That morning the duiker yearling had been feeding 
on the veld at the base of a distant hill when the 
pheal began. Although he had never heard the wailing 
shriek before, some instinctive fear led him to set 
out immediately for his hide-out in the ravine. 
Long before he reached it, he saw the wild-dog pack 
sweeping toward him in perfect silence across the 
plain, their round heads and bushy, white-tipped 
tails held low. 

Led by an immense yellow brute, they quartered 
across the veld like a destro3dng fire, drawing cover 
after cover with a skill and speed that was fatal to 
every little animal who tried to hide out in the open 
that day. 

Cape hares, cane rats as big as rabbits, springhaas, 
which look like little kangaroos but are a cousin to 
the porcupine, all fell an instant prey to the fierce 
pack. Only a pangolin, that strange survival of 
another world whose scaled, three-foot body resembles 
a huge pine cone, escaped. Rolling himself up into 
a tight round ball, his overlapping plates of horn 
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made the armored anteater safe from even the rending 
teeth of the hunting dogs. 

As the pack neared the ravine, the leader caught 
sight of the young duiker crossing the last bit of bare 
plain which lay between him and his hide-out, a blue 
streak against the red sand. Without a sound the 
great dog leaped high in the air and saw where the 
grass stems quivered as the little antelope dived into 
one of the runways which led everywhere beneath 
the undergrowth. 

At the sight of their leader’s spring the well-trained 
pack spread out and flanked both sides of the ravine. 
Always before, when hunted, the yearling had found 
the tunnels beneath the grass sufficient to baffle any 
pursuer. Always before, he could follow the lead of 
the old ram and his mate. Today both had departed 
for safer feeding grounds, and for the first time in 
his life the young antelope had to depend entirely 
upon himself. 

The wild dogs followed him through the grass with 
almost no slackening of their speed. Double and 
turn and twist as he would, there was always the 
rustle and thud of padded feet close behind him, and 
wherever one of his runways led into the open he could 
see fierce heads lurking among the bushes. 

As the cruel hunters closed in upon him, the terror 
of a hunted animal ran like an icy poison through 
the yoimg duiker’s blood and blurred his brain so that 
he could think of nothing but flight. At the edge of 
the ravine instead of trying to double back, he sprang 
out into the open and sped across the bare plain in a 
burst of speed that left his fierce pursuers spread out 
far behind. A few moments of running at that rate 
cleared the mists from his brain, and as he saw in 
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memory the Sabi River gleam like a golden ribbon 
across the veld, some instinct told him that there 
alone was safety. 

Slackening a speed impossible to keep up, the 
hunted animal settled down for the long run to the 
river. Suddenly there was a whistling snort close 
beside him; and out from a bushy hollow shot the 
dark-brown figure of the bushbuck ram, who for some 
reason had stayed behind when all the other dwellers 
in the veld had fled. Leaping high into the air, the 
buck discovered the danger which menaced them both. 
For a moment he turned irresolutely first to one side, 
and then the other, but when he saw from both 
directions scattered groups of wild dogs rushing toward 
him, he turned and followed his comrade. 

Then followed a desperate race, with fife and 



death as the stakes. It was a long five miles to the 
Sabi River. The way was open and the surface of 
the red plain hard, just the kind of going that a wild 
dog likes. With their fierce muzzles lowered until 
they brushed the sand, the pack seemed fairly to 
flow over the ground in a dappled stream of black, 
white, and yellow, while the brown and blue antelopes 
kept ahead in a series of magnificent bounds which 
grew steadily shorter as the distance told on the en- 
durance of the hvuited pair. Little by little the wild 
dogs, running craftily as ever, began to gain, and 
when at last the river gleamed tantalizingly near at 
hand, the pack was less than a hundred yards 
behind. 

Then the grim leader called upon his reserves of 
speed. The antelopes could hear the beat of the 
hurrying feet behind them sounding louder and louder 
as, running like a greyhound, the leader came on, fol- 
lowed by two of the fastest dogs. Almost in a moment 
the lead was cut down by half. The river was only 
three hundred yards away, a distance short enough 
in space but long indeed in terms of struggle and en- 
durance, of life and death. And now the three dogs 
were so close that only a scant yard lay between them 
and the heaving flanks of the little antelope. 

Then the ground sloped sharply. The hard-pressed 
pair drew ahead, and suddenly the wide river stretched 
away at their very feet, gleaming like a topaz in the 
sun. Staggering, lurching, almost falling from weak- 
ness, with one last effort the fugitives leaped high 
into the air, disappeared in the amber depths, and 
swam desperately toward the farther shore. 

As he reached the edge of the high bank, the crafty 
old leader of the wild dogs sank his narrow, four- 
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toed feet deep into the sliding sand and checked 
himself at the very brink of the river. Not for all 
the duikers in Africa would he have plunged into that 
tawny water. It was not so with the younger dogs. 
Unheeding his caution, they sprang far out into the 
water after the escaping pair. 

Suddenly a number of black knobs showed just 
above the surface of the river, downstream from the 
swimmers. They looked like knots on half-sunken 
logs, save that no logs could have floated upstream as 
did those dark objects in the water, slowly at first 
and then so swiftly that little ripples showed in front 
of each one. 

Suddenly the shapes which had been slowly drift- 
ing toward the swimming dogs were directly behind 
them. There was a gleam of evil yellow eyes, a 
glimpse of monstrous saw-toothed figures beneath the 
surface — and the dogs were gone. Only a swirl in 
the orange-copper water showed where their fierce 
bodies had been a moment before plowing at fuU speed 
toward the escaping antelopes. 

A moment later the bushbuck and the duiker 
plunged through the shallows on the opposite side 
of the river, staggering with weakness; there was a 
slithering rush behind them and the huge jaws of a 
twenty-foot crocodile clashed just behind their sHm 
legs as, with a desperate bound, they both reached 
the safety of the farther bank. 

For a moment the two stood panting and dripping 
in the sunlight. Then, with a twitch of his small 
tail, which probably meant defiance to aU hunting 
dogs and lurking crocodiles, the little antelope trotted 
away, foUowed by his larger comrade, to find new 
feeding grounds. 
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Four Little Foxes 

by LEW SARETT 


gPEAE gently, Spring, and make no sudden sound, 
For in my windy valley, yesterday, I found 
Newborn foxes squirming on the ground — 

Speak gently. 

Walk softly, March, forbear the bitter blow; 

Her feet within a trap, her blood upon the snow, 

The four little foxes saw their mother go 

Walk softly. 

Go lightly, Spring; oh, give them no alarm. 

When I covered them with boughs to shelter them 
from harm. 

The thin blue foxes suckled at my arm — 

Go lightly. 

Step softly, March, with your rampant hurricane; 
r^zhng one another, and whimpering with pain, 
ihe new little foxes are shivering in the rain — 

Step softly. 





Wild Animals Come to Dine 

by AGNES AKIN ATKINSON 


TT WAS on a clear night, eleven years ago, that we 
•I first saw our wild animal friends. 

We turned out aU the lights in our new home and 
sat in our darkened living room, facing a wide plate- 
glass window which extends from ceiling to floor. 
Eaton Canyon was like a gulf below us TaU peaks 
of famous Mount Wilson were outlined against the 

light of a full moon. 

As we sat quietly enjoying the fights and Jadows 
cast by the fuU moon, we saw a black and white ob- 
ject scoot across the yard. It darted so quickly 
into a hole in the loosely laid rock 
scarcely knew where it had gone. We had built that 
low wall on the edge of the canyon to keep our chil- 
dren from tumbling down the steep bank. 
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"Can it be possible,” we asked ourselves, "that wild 
animals have found us and have come to give us a wel- 
come to our new home? Or are we trespassing on 
their hunting ground?” 

We stopped our quiet talking and closely watched 
the moonlit yard. We did not want to miss one single 
thing that might scurry about out there in the moon- 
light. We were as stiU as hiding mice; our breathing 
seemed almost too loud. 

Once again an animal slipped from a hole in the 
wall and swished into another so quickly that all we 
could see was a streak of black mingled with white. 
Later we learned that the streak of quickness was 
none other than the little California spotted skunk. 

Our curiosity was almost at the breaking point. We 
whispered excitedly. No sooner had we abandoned 
our chairs and seated ourselves on the floor, where 
the light of the moon could not shine on us, than a 
gray fox appeared on the wall. With great caution 
but apparent ease he jumped into the yard and in- 
spected bushes and rocks that had been touched by 
some one of us that day. At last, satisfied that the 
strange smells meant no harm, he trotted into the 
darkness and was lost from our sight. 

A wild fox, right in our own back yard, only about 
fifteen feet away from where we sat behind darkened 
walls! If we had not seen him with our own eyes, we 
would not have believed that such a thing could pos- 
sibly have happened. Yet it did happen and has 
happened many times since that night. 

Hoping that the way to an animal’s heart was 
through his stomach, I eased .up from the floor and 
tiptoed into the kitchen for food. Bread, scraps 
from our table, and fruits were placed in a bowl. I 
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even took the chops for next day's lunch. Tiptoe- 
ing back into the dining room, I softly opened the 
door leading on to the terrace. Cautiously I tip- 
toed out into the yard. I stopped. I hstened. No 
animals were to be seen or even heard. In the yard 
and not far from the big window was a fiat rock ex- 
tending out from the low wall. On it I placed my 
offering of food. 

No sooner had I again taken my place on the floor 
than a big black and white skunk poked his nose 
through a hole in the wall. He sniffed the strange 
odors, jerked his nose back, and disappeared into the 
darkness. Though we waited and watched, nothing 
came to inspect the food. Almost before we reahzed 
what was happening, the full moon had slipped 
behind the house. It was as if a curtain had sud- 
denly been drawn between us and the flat rock. We 
stood up and stretched our cramped bodies. Agam 

we all talked at once. ... 

The next morning the food was stiU there, untouched, 


on the flat rock. , 

The second night, after an early dinner, we placed 
the leavings from the table which had been carefully 
saved throughout the day, together with a small bit 
of fruit, on the flat rock. When everything was quiet 
for the night, we again turned out the lights, and sat 
on the living-room floor, waiting for the moon to light 
the feeding rock. It was not long before an ammal 
sauntered from the shadows, ambled to the feeding 
rock, and inspected our offering. Through the dim- 
ness we could plainly make out the hazy form of a 
Virginia opossum. The ratlike creatme stood stiU 
looking asleep though standing up. Without taking 
even one bite, and for no reason so far as we could 
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see he ambled back from where he had come. We 
did not see him again until the next full moon 

On nights when the wind blew more than usual we 
saw no animals. We had yet to learn that the noise 
of the wind in trees and bushes made the animals 
more cautious, more alert. Since that first night we 
have learned that the brightness of the moon as weU 
as the noise of the wind makes the wild creatures 
more careful to keep in the darkest shadows. 

The nights that followed found us on the floor in 
our accustomed places, waiting, watching, hoping. 
Usually we were rewarded by the appearance of a skunk 
or perhaps a fox. 

Each night the moon rose later and later. Its 
light grew fainter and fainter. Soon the whole out- 
of-doors was as dark as was the fiving room without 
lights. Each morning we took away the food of the 
night before and washed the rock. At nighttime we 
placed fresh food on the clean feeding table. 

Then, one morning about three weeks later we dis- 
covered that the food was all gone. The rock had 
been hcked clean! 


Right then we determined that we would try to 
coax these animals into our yard every night. We 
wanted not only to see them and to make them our 
nends, but to try to take their pictures as weU 
hrom that time on, the food disappeared every 

mght. every bite of it. The ammaie seemed to under^ 
Stand our meamng. 

We were delighted with the hazy forms we had seen, 
^ tbL to I* able to 

the m«t “ ” 

Our next step was to try to light the feeding rock. 
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We placed a lighted floor lamp inside the living room 
and in front of the big window. The lamp hghted the 
room more than the yard. The animals could stand in 
the darkness and see us inside the room. Though 
they cautiously came and grabbed a bite, they seemed 
more disturbed at seeing us than by the strange hght. 

The next night we placed a small desk lamp on the 
outside window sill. A heavy green-shade protector 
kept the light from the room. Though this was better 
than the floor lamp, yet somehow it didn’t do the 
work properly. Night after night it burned a welcome. 
Night after night we sat up, watching until the wee, 
small hours. We saw no animal. In the morning the 
food would all be gone. We knew then that our furred 
friends had waited for the hght to disappear. 

It was weeks before the animals discovered that the 
quiet light would not harm them. A big black sku^ 
was the first animal we saw come fearlessly into the 
hght Cautiously he climbed over the rock waU. He 



stopped now and then, lifted his black nose high and 
sm&ed. On he came, down the near side of the waU 
He strutted about and around the feeding rock as if 
the light were not there. Though his plumed tail was 
high in warmng, nothing happened. He walked to the 
rock, chmbed up the few inches to the food, and poked 
his nose close, sniffing like a rabbit. He reached 
out a paw, turned over pieces of bread, found a chop 
bone, took it in his mouth, and backed away against 
the wall to enjoy his find. 

Having gnawed the bone to his heart’s content the 
skunk went back to the food and pawed it, scattering 
the contents here and there. His tail was kept high 

^^Sers of a raised 
th^y be?'"''^^ anything. Why should 

Before the skunk had eaten all he wanted, a gray fox 

S ° V ‘i"® his hkd up and 

down at the light, then seemed to forget it. He was 

apparently very hungry and impatient to get his 
ThTs^ t" too near. 

SSdtt^/erstnd th?: 

in J ^ tantalizing smeUs, he leaped 

^ ="“"ds he stood still as 

fnH thought. Suddenly he hurried to the rock 

v^y ‘he skunk’s 

kn?w‘ 17.77? 7" **'™ *h® Before we 

hearin 7e77 we saw the fox rub his 

his bodv T u- and threw sand all over 

tom the he slunk away 

darkness Surid“*f“7“ disappeared into the 

mg Odor. Great was our sympathy for the fox. 
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Now that the animals had learned not to he afraid 
of the desk light, we decided to fasten a permanent 
floodlight on the outside right-hand comer of the 
big window. A protecting shade-reflector was placed 
arotmd the light socket, in which we used a 60 -watt 
electric globe. This was the nearest we could come to 
a moon. It was a perfect setup, yet the animals were 
afraid of its brightness. Though we watched almost 
all of that night, no animal came. But once again 
the food was aU gone in the morning. 

It wasn’t many months before all the animals were 
accustomed to our man-made moon. From that first 
night until now there has scarcely been a night when 
we have not sat in our living room, either dark or 
lighted, and watched the animals. They have learned 
the sound of the voices of our family, and they come 
to dine when we are talking and laughing. When the 
room is fl[lled with strangers and no animals come, not 
even a skunk, we blame it on the unaccustomed tones 

of our guests’ voices. . 

In the beginning of this experience, no two animals 
ate together, except for a mother and her bal^. 
Even a skunk would not eat with another skunk, ihe 
first comer took possession of the food. There he 
stayed until he had eaten his fill or was driven away 
by some bolder animal. Perhaps this is the law or 

"tliB for©st» 

But after a time one animal discovered that there 
was more food than he could eat alone And so on 
the foUowing night he ahowed others of his own kind 
to eat with him. It was not long before many skunks 
dined together like one big family. Almost before we 
realized what had happened, we found ourselves runiung 

an. animal cafeteria. 
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Eleven generations of big black skunks, little Cali- 
fornia spotted skunks, gray foxes, raccoons, opossums 
ringtails and weasels, as well as trade rats and other 
rodents, have come and gone since that thrilling first 
night. 

During the past eleven years these small wild friends 
have never been disappointed. If we are away for a 
night, the gardener "feeds up” and turns on the light. 
In rain, cold moonlight, or wind, the light shines a 
welcome; the food silently waits, not only on the flat 
rock, but also on a specially arranged feeding table set 
against the low wall. 

The wild animals of our neighborhood can now bed 
down in peace and security in the canyon below our 
home. A portion of this wooded section has been set 
aside by the city of Pasadena as a wild-animal and 
game sanctuary. 
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Trees 

by JOYCE KILMER 


T THINK that. I shall never see 
■*■ A poem lovely as a tree; 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowTJig breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me. 

But only God can make a tree. 


-- •• ■ ^ h ; ■ & 






Ungor Guards the Flock 

by RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


TJNGOR, the mountain ram, stood with head lifted 
uneasily sniffing the wind. Behind him on the 
bare Northern slope huddled the little flock of which 
he was the guardian: four ewes and two lambs In 
front, a hundred feet below, lay the great Yukon 
Its dark waters hidden beneath a heavy coating of 
ice and snow. Overhead a leaden sky arched toward 
rar-ott snowy peaks. 


Suddenly the ram uttered a startled snort. The 
bleak wind that came roaring across the wide valley 
carried with it the unmistakable threat of danger— 
the fanuhar doghke odor of Lupe, the timber wolf! 

abruptly on his small flintlike hoofs, Ungor 
waiting flock and began to climb. 
With the lambs and the ewes forming a line behind 
nim, he made his way upward over glistening out- 
croppings of black rock, over rippling streaks and 
banks of pen ice, through drifted patches of feathery 
snow that rose and swirled about his gray flanks— 
up and up toward the white summit of Kimora. 

a way up the great mountain he halted between 
two masses of sheltering rocks and gazed downward 

far side, at 

of the snow-covered ice, squatted a dark 
^ ^ almost black against the white 

be^af watched it, the wolf rose and 

with ^quick eager 

imnrinW l®ft a long curving line of deep 

imprints in the soft snow. 
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Ungor continued to watch until his enemy was hid- 
den beneath a bulging shoulder of the mountain; then 
placing himself at the head of his flock, he began 
once more to climb. Ice particles tinkled about his 
feet. Steam from his black nostrils rose cloudhke 
to vanish swiftly against the gray sky. 

Onward and upward he continued to lead the way, 
un til at last he reached a narrow wind-swept ledge 
high above the white valley. For perhaps a half 
dozen yards the ledge was scarcely more than two 
feet wide; then it broadened and ended against a 
high, overhanging rock. Sure of foot and undismayed 
by the abrupt drop at his left, Ungor led the flock as 
far as the sheltering rock; then turning, he retraced 
his steps, halting at the beginning of the narrow part 
of the ledge. His small black eyes gleamed as he 
stood guard, waiting, listening. More than once in 
his long life he had found shelter from his gray enemy 
on this confined ledge. 

Suddenly from somewhere down the mountainside 
rose a sharp, strident note followed by a prolonged 
howl. Ungor turned his head slightly, one cuiwed 
horn thrust aggressively forward. Behind him the 
ewes and the lambs stirred uneasily and pressed 
closer to one another. Again sounded the sharp, 
strident note, eager, triumphant, full of savage menace 
— and much nearer. 

Ungor advanced a stride or two and then halted 
again, his head lowered, his broad body completely 
blocking the ledge. While he remained there, firm 
on his legs, no wolf could possibly reach the flock! 
In front of him, perhaps a dozen feet distant, hung 
a frozen cascade. Aroimd that jutting ice-shape Lupe 
must come if he was to set foot upon the ledge. 
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Once more the strident, savage note mingled with 
the wild voice of the wind. A bleak, quivering silence 
followed the sound — a strange and expectant hush 
that lasted for fully a minute. Then a dark muzzle 
thrust itself past the cascade, and a moment later 
Ungor was face to face with his lifelong enemy — Lupe, 
the timber wolf! The seconds passed while the two 
confronted each other — ^the wolf with sharp, upstand- 
ing ears against the snow, powerful white teeth flash- 
ing, yellow eyes wide and bold and unblinking; the 
ram with stout curving horns lowered, guarding the 
passage. 

Suddenly Lupe leaped to the attack! At the same 
instant Ungor charged, hurling the attacker back 
upon his haunches. With a snarl of rage the wolf 





leaped again, his gleaming teeth slashing into the ram’s 
shoulder. Then a horn against the creature’s breast 
tossed him backward again — ^backward and a httle to 
one side, so that he was obliged to scramble frantically 
in order to keep from going over the ledge, 

Feeling the firm rock underfoot again, the wolf 
gathered himself for another onslaught. For an in- 
stant his gaze shifted to the far end of the ledge, where 
the lambs huddled close together behind the ewes. 
Then once more he charged, low this time in order to 
escape those powerful thrusting horns. But Ungor 
was ready for him! He struck the wolf squarely and, 
huge and active though he was, hurled him violently 
against the rocky wall. A mass of snow, dislodged 
from a niche, went sliding down on to the ledge to be 
stirred into vapor by the ram’s poimding feet. 

Once more the wolf retreated. Ungor held his 
position, silent, stubborn, almost motionless. Blood 
from his slashed shoulder formed a widening purple 
patch on his thick gray wool. Overhead the sky be- 
came a shade darker. Blue vapor began to fill the 
valley, and the far-off summits looked amazingly, 
dazzlingly white in a darkening world. 

Suddenly Lupe twisted his supple body abruptly 
about in the narrow space and trotted past the frozen 
cascade, leaving the whole ledge to Ungor. Out of 
sight of his enemy, he raised his head and gave voice 
to a long-drawn howl of rage and disappointment 
and challenge! 

But Ungor knew his advantage and refused to leave 
the ledge. Without changing his position, he waited 
with head upraised, his little black eyes watching 
the space beyond the hanging mass of ice. Long 
years of experience told him that Lupe would return. 
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Out of sight behind the frozen cascade, the wolf 
continued to howl, and the icy crags tossed the savage 
notes to and fro. Ungor blinked his eyes, waiting. . . 
waiting. . . . 

Beyond the hiUs across the river the northern 
lights were beginning to play. A luminous band of 
quivering white, low on the horizon, extended far 
toward the west and east, now brightening, now fad- 
ing, now brightening again. Swiftly it widened and 
then began to send forth great rippling streamers of 
pink and green and violet light — dancing, shaking, 
fluttering ribbons that lengthened and shortened, 
spreading fanwise outward and upward. The air 
snapped and vibrated. 

Ungor felt odd little prickles beneath his heavy 
coat. Now and again the thick dry wool wovdd snap 
and give forth tiny sparks. At times the waving vari- 
colored streamers, suddenly brightening, would cause 
him to turn his head. Then he would turn back, his 
patient gaze upon the blue depths of space beyond the 
cascade. 

Suddenly he stiffened, at the same time throwing 
his weight aggressively forward. Two spots of burn- 
ing gold, close together, had abruptly appeared with- 
in the blue depths! They grew larger, brighter, as 
the great wolf picked his way slowly forward. With 
head lowered, the ram awaited the attack. 

It came swiftly, just as the two lambs, catching 
sight of the wolf, began to bleat piteously. With a 
high-pitched snarl, the gray shape charged along the 
narrow ledge. A curved horn dug into his breast, and 
he uttered a howl of pain. The next instant his 
sharp muzzle was beneath the ram's guard, and sharp 
teeth sank into Ungor’s throat. Lunging to the right, 
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the ram tried to shake his enemy off, tried to thrust 
him toward the yawning blackness that filled the val- 
ley; but Lupe’s grip was firm and his great supple 
body too heavy to be tossed easily aside. 

Behind Ungor the little flock, dependent for pro- 
tection on him alone, pressed close against the over- 
hanging rock, the ewes ranged in front of the bleat- 
ing lambs. The waving streamers of the northern 
lights flickered and played above the wolf and the 
ram in their struggle to the death. 

A powerful downward pull brought Ungor to his 
knees. He struggled upward again and succeeded in 
flinging the attacker against the wall— but he was 
unable to break the wolf’s savage grip. 

Now was the time! As the ram quivered and 
relaxed, Lupe let go his hold, intending to strike 
higher on the throat. But he had underestimated the 
remaining strength of his victim. As the sharp teeth 
left his flesh, Ungor jerked his head swiftly sidewise 
and lunged awkwardly back along the ledge — and the 
wolf’s teeth came together with a loud chck on empty air. 

Surprised by his failmre, the wolf stood motionless 
for a second in the middle of the shelf — and in that 
fleeting fragment of time Ungor gathered himself for 
one last desperate effort. With horns lowered almost 
to the level of his feet, he flung himself forward — 
not directly at his enemy, but at the narrow space 
between his enemy and the wall of rock. 

Again the great wolf was taken by surprise. Before 
he could save himself, the ram’s broad speeding body 
was between him and the wall. The impact of it thrust 
him outward ! In vain he arched his unbalanced body, 
while his teeth sought a grip upon his enemy. It 
was of no use. With jaws wide and legs frantically 
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pawing, he went over the edge! The dancing ribbons 
of pink and green and pale violet played momentarily 
on his body, and then he was gone — vanished in the 
thin, murky air of the valley hundreds of feet below. 

Ungor knew he had won! Lying on his side beneath 
the frozen cascade, he stared with unblinking eyes 
into space, content just to rest. A deep patch of 

soft feathery snow was pleasant against his torn 

throat; it would stop the bleeding. 

The minutes passed. The moving ribbons flamed 
and faded, to flame again more brightly. The wide 

valley lost its look of twilight sadness. Far below, 

the snow-covered river was like a vast bright floor 
on which the mountain gods might dance. To the 
north the remote gleaming peaks seemed to rock and 
sway in the tinghng, strangely vibrant air. 

Ungor raised his head at last and with mild eyes 
viewed the brilliant spectacle. His flanks no longer 
heaved, and the blood no longer flowed from his 
throat. Stifiiy and with difliculty he pushed him- 
self to his feet and tmned cautiously about on the 
ledge. Then, under the radiant flaming arch of the 
sky, he made his way in triumph toward his waiting 
flock. 






The Falling Star 

by SARA TEASDALE 


T SAW a star slide down the sky, 

^ Blinding the north as it went by, 
Too burning and too quick to hold. 
Too lovely to be bought or sold, 
Good only to make wishes on 
And then forever to be gone. 




The Night Will Never Stay 

by ELEANOR FARJEON 


rpHE night will never stay, 
■^The night will stm go by. 
Though with a million stars 
You pin it to the sky; 

Though you bind it with the 
blowing wind 

And buckle it with the moon. 
The night will slip away 
Like sorrow or a tune. 



Polka-Dot Pets 

by OSA MARTIN JOHNSON 


pERHAPS I am more interested in animals than most 
folk are. At least I have spent more time with 
animals than most people have. That is why it an- 
noys me to hear anyone refer to every creature out- 
side the human family as a dumb animal. 

Animals, of course, are dumb in the sense that 
they^ cannot talk our language, but they are not 
stupid. Wild or tame, they are smart and intelligent. 
In many ways they are much hke you and me. They 
will return love for love or hate for hate. They 
yearn for kindness and affection, and they shrink 
from cruelty and distrust. 

During my career as the companion of my husband, 
Martin, on his motion-picture explorations into many 
far-off places in this world, I have owned many pets. 
What I have learned about animals leads me to beheve 
that they differ from one another quite as much as 
people do. Many people think a dog is just a dog, a 
cat just a cat, a bear just a bear, and so on. I am 
sure that they are wrong about this. I have found 
that animals in the same family differ as much as 
hinnan brothers and sisters. I had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to observe this while rearing my polka-dot pets, 

our cheetahs I found while on our last expedition into 
Africa. 

I named my pets according to their dispositions, 
ne was called Goi, which means slow and lazy. An- 
other we called Cheep, because she was always nosing 
around uttering the birdlike sound cheep, cheep. The 
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third cheetah was named Koli, which means that 
he was a little rowdy and always into mischief. The 
fourth we called The Thinker. She appeared to be 
very serious-minded. She would squat on her haunches 
and stare into space or turn her head slowly from side 
to side as if she were trying to solve some deep prob- 
lem. I had a great deal of fun with my cheetahs. 
They were lovely, lively pets. And I must admit 
they taught me more than I taught them. 

Martin and I were on the trail of the golden lion 
when I found my cheetah babies. Natives brought us 
tales of a great blond king of the beasts, and Martin 
would not rest until we found him. The journey took 
us up to the slopes of Mt. Kenya in British East 
Africa. There we picked up the lion’s trail, and 
best of all, we discovered a lonely water hole to which 
scores of animals came to drink. We built a blind 
of thorn brush and leaves in which we could hide and 
take pictures of the animals. 

We were lucky. The lion came to the water hole 
and posed before our cameras, not knowing we were 
there. He was a beautiful beast with a sleek coat 
that glistened as if it had been dipped into the glow- 
ing rays of the sun. This great lion stalked to and 
from the water with great dignity. The expression 
on his face made me think of a wise and kind old 
judge. Watching this huge beast stretch his mighty 
muscles and yawn lazily on the plaiin, you would 
think that it would be safe to walk over to him and 
stroke hi.q smooth fur as if he were a gentle house cat. 
However, there was a peculiar and cruel expression in 
the slant of his wide brown eyes which let us know 
that he would tear us to pieces if we invaded his 
kingdom. 
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Martin was delighted by the beauty of the golden 
lion. He never tired of taking pictiires of the beast. 
He determined to find the lion’s den. Accompanied 
by our native boys, he spent many weary days follow- 
ing the lion’s tracks. These led to a cave on the 
mountainside, the opening of which was lighted by the 
morning sun. 

Martin remained near the cave nearly all day, wait- 
ing to see if the lion would appear. But by night- 
fall there was no sign of the majestic beast, and Martin 
returned to our camp. 

Next day, with our native bearers toting equipment 
and food, we trudged to a vantage point in front of 
the lion’s cave and built a blind of bushes and leaves. 
There we remained all rdght. Long before daylight 
Martin had the lens of his camera trained upon the 
mouth of the cave. We waited patiently and were 
rewarded by seeing the Hon stalk slowly from a clump 
of grass and walk majestically to the cave. Martin 
was as thrilled as a yoimg boy with his first bicycle, 
as he ground out foot after foot of film. 

Then an amazing thing happened. The Hon entered 
the cave — and came right out again. There was a 
puzzled expression on his face. He walked back and 
forth for a while as if perplexed by some strange 
circumstance he could not understand. Then he 
strode solemnly away from his den and disappeared 
into the brush. 

Both Martin and I were baffled. We could not 
imagine what could have Mghtened a Hon from his 
own home. Then, to our surprise, we saw four baby 
cheetahs grope their way out of the cave. It is my 
behef that their mother had hidden her Httle ones 
in the lion’s den for safekeeping. 
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I was so excited at this unusual development that 
I threw caution to the winds and rushed to the cave. 
The four baby cheetahs looked like small gray kittens. 
They were so young they could not see, although their 
eyes were open. It was no trouble at all to capture 
them. AIL we had to do was pick them up. 

The babies weighed about a pound apiece. I car- 
ried two in my arms. The cheetahs, of course, were 
too young to realize that anything unusual was hap- 
pening to them. They just snuggled close to me and 
made their fuimy little cheep-cheep noise, showing no 
sign of fear. I felt extremely proud of my pets as we 
walked back into camp. 
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Of comse, I had something to worry about. These 
babies were hungry. I sent all our camp boys out 
to visit the native tribes and obtain milk from goats, 
which these people raised. It was necessary for us to 
establish a regular milk route to obtain supplies for 
our pets! I fed each one of the babies with a bottle, 
just as a person would feed a human baby. I made 
them a bed out of blankets. 

I was anxious to rear the cheetahs into strong, 
healthy animals, and devoted much of my time to 
them. I put hmewater in their milk to make their 
bones strong. I also gave them cod-Uver oil and 
milk of magnesia to keep them from having indigestion. 
The babies thrived on this care and gave me as much 
attention as if I were their own mother. Their 
appetites increased daily, and they were always 
clamoring for food. They soon became a handful at 
feeding time. While one was getting its milk from 
the bottle, others woiold struggle for their share. 
They climbed all over me fighting for their food. 

After the cheetahs were a few weeks old, they be- 
gan to follow me about camp wherever I went. At 
night I could not get rid of them. They invaded my 
bed and slept all over it, sometimes keeping me awake 
imtil I was forced to chase them out of the tent. 
Martin did not escape this annoyance either. I was 
awakened one morning by hearing his voice, loud and 
stern, giving some determined orders to the cheetahs. 
I looked over to see two of the rascals perched on his 
piUow. A third was on his chest. They were boxing 
each other with their forepaws. Martin, awakening 
suddenly, swept them all to the floor with his arm. 
The cheetahs thought this was great. It was a game. 
They enjoyed rough play; so they jumped right back 
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upon Martin’s chest. They continued bothering him 
until he was forced to get up and place them in a pen 
we kept for just such occasions. 

I could not keep from snickering as I watched 
Martin come back into the tent wearing only one 
slipper. Martin looked in my direction, but did not 
say a thing. He did not have to; his expression was 
angry. When I saw him on his hands and knees 
looking under his cot, I snickered some more. 

"What’s the matter?” I asked. 

"Matter enough,” he growled. "First those wild- 
cats of yours come in and spoil my sleep, and then I 
find that somebody has stolen one of my slippers. 

By then it was time for all of us to get up; so I 
got out of bed. I reached for my slippers, to find 
them gone. A search imder the cot failed to reve^ 
them. I was sure there were no regular thieves in 
camp and thought for a moment that Martin was 
playing a joke on me. I mentioned this suspicion, and 
the tone of voice in which he answered left no doubt 

that I was wrong. , £ j 

We searched aU over the tent and could not find 
our slippers. We knew none of our boys would take 
them, and there were no other people around. It was 
quite a mystery until I had a hunch. I went to the 
bed I had fixed for the cheetahs, and there, sure 
enough, were the slippers buried under a blanket. 
After that, shppers or shoes were never sate, ifie 
cheetahs would hide them every time they got a 

chance, just hke naughty puppies. 

The httle pets were very active and playful, iney 
had a game of leapfrog that was funny to see. One 
would start running, and the other three would take 
after him. Finally aU would meet, bump noses, and 
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go rolling over. It was a rough game, but they en- 
joyed it and did not get hurt. I enjoyed watching the 
babies play and sometimes took part in their rough- 
and-tumble sport, but it cost me an embarrassing 
moment one day. 

I was standing beside a small stream near our camp, 
all dressed up in freshly laundered clothing, when 
along came my four hoodlums playing their game of 
leapfrog. When they came together, the leader bounced 
into the stream, and the others fell in with him. I 
laughed to see such a funny sight. 

Now the riverbank of the stream was covered. with 
dusty red soil. When the cheetahs crawled from the 
water, they roUed themselves in it, covering then- 
fur with a layer of red mud. Spying me, all four ran 
and jumped on me, smearing my nice clean clothes. 






I knocked them off, but it was too late. And, to 
make matters worse, Martin was looking on, enjoying 
the sight immensely. Of course I had to change 
clothing, but before doing so I gave my mischievous 
rascals k good scrubbing and did not even become 
angry at them. 

Before long I began to notice the different charac- 
ters unfold in my cheetah family. Koh, one of the 
males, developed into a regular httle toughie. He 
assumed control of the family and began to boss the 
others about. He was the roughest of the lot in the 
rough-and-tumble games they played. Goi, the other 
male, and Cheep, his sister, were the clowns of the 
family and continually sought to attract attention to 
themselves by the funny capers they went through 
while we were with them. The Thinker grew into a 
coy little miss, a bit shy toward us. She was a regular 
little flirt in the house. She would stretch her fore- 
legs, arch her back, and look over her shoiflder or 
peek out from behind a chair in a manner which told 
us plainly that she wanted all our attention for herself. 
I’m sure I saw her wink at Martin one day. 

fpkinker acted as a mother for the whole group, 
however, and she seemed to supply the mtelhgence 
for her family. When our pet gibbon ape, Wah W^, 
invented a game of grabbing one of the cheetahs by 
the tail, carrying it up a tree, and dropping it to the 
ground, The Thinker was the one who figured out a 
Icheme for protection. She began to watch for the 
ape’s appearance. When she saw him, she would ^ve 
a signal and the four of them would take after Wah 
Wa^ ^kith Koh in the lead. Wah Wah always 
scampered for cover, too, and kidnaped one of the 
cheetah babies only when he found it alone. 
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We also had two puppy dogs which seemed to be 
jealous of the cheetahs. The puppies were much 
larger than my cheetah pets and chased them around 
our lawn. This did not last long, however. The 
little cheetahs stood their ground, hissing and spitting. 
The puppies were thoroughly bluffed, and before long 
were being chased by the cheetahs. 

The cheetahs became cuter when they reached the 
age of three months. They weighed about nine pounds 
each, and the baby fur was wearing away, distinctly 
revealing the black ''polka dots'* of their sleek hides. 
We gave them the run of the house until they became 
too rough and noisy for our peace of mind. In the 
mornings they invaded our beds, sometimes for a nap, 
but more often looking for a romp. When tired and 
contented, the cheetahs sat at our feet or curled up 
on our laps, drowsing as we stroked their furry coats. 
Each one sounded as if it were equipped with a tenth 
of a horsepower motor as it purred in contentment, 
just like a kitten. 

The last time I saw my polka-dot family in Africa 
was one bright morning when they were chasing each 
other in a circle, which included a trip around a flower 
garden and a leap to the crotch of a tree five feet from 
the groimd. They appeared happy indeed as Martin 
and I left them and flew away in our big airplane, 
Osa’s Ark, on a journey that was to end in New York 
City. 

Our pets were, transported to America by train and 
boat. Of course it was impossible to keep them with 
us in America; so yre found them a beautiful home in 
the zoo in St. Louis. My polka-dot pets are happy 
in their new surroundings, but I often wonder if they 
miss me as much as I miss them. 
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The Sandhill Crane 

by MARY AUSTIN 


W henever the days are cool and clear, 

The sandhill crane goes walking 
Across the field by the flashing weir, 

Slowly, solemnly stalking. 

The little frogs in the tules hear 

And jump for their lives when he comes near; 

The minnows scuttle away in fear, 

When the sandhill crane goes walking. 

The field folk know if he comes that way, 

Slowly, solemnly stalking, , , , i 

There is danger and death in the least delay. 
When the sandhill crane goes walking. 

The chipmunks stop in the midst of their play, 
The gophers hide in their holes away. 

And hush, oh, hushl the field mice say, 

When the sandhill crane goes walking. 




My Strange Hobby 

by RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


T^Y FIRST big snake was a six-foot Florida diamond- 
back rattlesnake. It belonged to Dr. C. Slover 
Allen, whom I had met at the Museum of Natural 
History, in New York City, where I worked as an 
assistant. He had completed his study of serpent 
poison, and told me I could have the rattler for my 
collection. 

Dr. Allen met me at the door of his home, and we 
went to the basement. The rattler was in a coal bin, 
the upper part of which was walled in with netting. 
The snake was coiled in a corner. It had a head 
nearly as broad as my hand, and its body was fully 
ten inches around. Its rattle buzzed harshly. 

The owner evidently wanted to see how I would 
tackle the snake before turning over such a dangerous 
creature to me. I opened a screened door in the 
side of the bin and entered. I had brought a big 
handbag and propped this open. There were two 
long poles in the cellar. The doctor seized one and 
stood by. As I advanced toward the serpent, it struck 
at me, but I was beyond its reach. 

I had great respect for that rattler. And I was 
thriUed. But looking back to this first meeting with 
a highly powerful, savage, and deadly reptile, I can 
remember distinctly that I was not afraid. This is 
not said with any thought of boasting. I was greatly 
interested in the snake, and I thought that in one 
of my quiet cages I could get him to eat (which Dr. 
Allen had been unable to do). 
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Shoving a pole under the snake’s neck, I slid him 
toward the handbag, raised the front part of his body 
off the floor, then rested this upon the edge of the 
bag The rattler kept buzzing, and the creature 
watched us, turning its head from one to the other of 
us if we moved. Gradually it drew its bociy upward 
and into the bag. I snapped the bag shut by lutting 
its side prop with the pole. Dr. Allen appeared well 
satisfied and said he would come to see my pace. 

When I reached home, I carefully unlatched the 
handbag, and when the viper sUd out, I gmded him 
with the pole to an open cage. He glided in. 

My next unusual specimen was a young boa con- 
strictor, barely a yard long. It had been sent to the 
museum from a fruit boat, and I was permitted to 
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keep it, since the museum already had several boas. 
Here was a chance to get started. I asked for an 
afternoon off and went down to the boat. Here I 
found that serpents often come into the country on 
fruit boats. The people at the dock told me of some 
places where I might get snakes without cost. Every- 
body explained that most of the snakes were killed 
when discovered, but they aU promised to save snakes 
for me if I would caU for them. I sent linen bags to 
the people who promised to help me. In this way 
I was able to add some very pretty tropical reptiles of 
harmless kinds to my fast growing collection. 

The collection was increased stiU further by a 
vacation trip. On this trip I collected some timber 
rattlers, copperheads, blacksnakes, milk snakes, water 
snakes, and spreading adders. Dr. Allen gave me 
the address of a man in Florida, and from him I 
bought some king snakes, indigo snakes, coachwhips, 
and several kinds of the harmless water snakes of the 
South. This man also sent me a batch of poisonous 
water moccasins. 

One day a letter came to the secretary of the mu- 
seum. It was given to me. The writer was R. R. Mole, 
owner of a newspaper in Port of Spain, Trinidad. Mr, 
Mole appeared greatly interested in snakes and had 
a collection of living specimens. He wished to get 
some North American snakes for study, and wanted 
to exchange specimens from his part of the world. 

That was one of the big nights in the snake room at 
home. Two great chairs faced the cages. My father 
was sitting in one of the chairs. I occupied the 
other. The letter from Mr. Mole was in my lap. 

Most of the small cages were now filled, but only 
one big one contained a snake. This was Dr. Allen’s 
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big diamondback rattler. Day after day it had 

rattled as I entered the room 

My father was looking mtently at the diamondback. 
^'That’s a terrible viper, boy,” he said. I ^ hope 
vou never become careless among these things.” 

I told him that he needn’t worry. The letter was 
the burning question at the moment. I examined all 
mv cages. Certain snakes had already become my 
nets. I could not give them up. But there were others 
that I felt I could part with. Taking a pad, I wrote 
the following list for shipment to Mr. Mole: 

Two timber rattlesnakes, two copperhead 
snakes, two water moccasins, two king snakes, 
two coachwhip snakes, one indigo snake, one 
chicken snake, four black racers, one mountmn 
blacksnake, four spreading adders, two in^ 
snakes, six striped snakes, six water snakes, 
six ringneck snakes, twelve brown snakes, 

"Going to Mr. Mole in exchange,” I said, handing 
the hst to my father. He seemed pleased that so large 
a number of snakes would soon be leaving the house. 

In a day or two I had aU the snakes packed into a 
single crate, with two trays divided into comp^- 
ments. The specimens were in hnen bags, each with 
its proper label. A detailed letter was mailed on a 

vessel preceding the shipment. 

Weeks passed; no word came back. Three 
went by. Somehow I was not disturbed, but I bec^e 
aU the more eager as this silence continued. 
ine how I had fallen down on some of my coUecting 
days and not found a thing, I had a hope 
Mole was searching for specimens in order to send m 

^ Coi^g home one evening and going to the snake 
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room, I saw a long envelope on the table. It bore 
Trinidad stamps. Ripping it open, I found a letter 
from Mr. Mole that read: 

Your exceedingly interesting shipment 
arrived in perfect condition. Every specimen 
was alive. There were a number of kinds in the 
lot that I had long been anxious to see and 
study. I have delayed the return shipment, as 
it was my hope to send you as interesting a lot 
from Trinidad. I especially wished to get you 
a bushmaster, and recently one was caught. 

It is a beautiful creature and rather young 
(about eight feet long). The case that I have 
sent you contains: 

One bushmaster (Be extremely careful 
in handling it.) 

Two fer-de-lance 

Four coral snakes 

Two cribos (yeUow rat snakes) 

One black and yellow rat snake 
Two emerald tree snakes 
One Cook's tree boa 
Two boa constrictors 

The next day the case of snakes was delivered to 
my home. Two expressmen, carrying it at arms' 
length, managed to swing it around the stairways to 
my upper floor. But it wouldn’t go through the door. 
So they left it outside the-snake room. This, I de- 
cided, was just as well. If they had entered the room, 
banged the door, and started the rattlers buzzing, 
they might have dropped the case and fled. 

I insisted upon being alone during the unpacking. 
Taking hammer and pry bar, I went upstairs and at 
it. The boards of the cover were pried off and laid 
aside. In a short time I had unpacked the rat snakes, 
the tree snakes, and all the other specimens — except 
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Now I removed the bag containing the buahmaster. 
ThP great moment had arrived. I was going to see a 
whmaster! It was to occupy one of the long cages 
an^Ts t was in a very deep bag, I reached for a staff 
to the bag upside deem. Th^ were several 

r ui^ese staffs in handy comers. They were mop 
toto with a crook of heavy, hent wire at the end. 

Sr^ere very ueeM in tranafei^g ^ 

^e from one cage to another, ae the lOTk could 
^ed under a snake withont s«tly ttobrng it 
men the viper could be slid forward or hfW, if ihe 
mok had been worked to about the center of its body 

“(Sttog lrpotot“^“^k 'under the bottom of 
the tataiaater’s bag. I Hied the bag ^her and 
biaher This meant that the snake was shtog neM 
S nearer to the mouth of the bag, which had been 

lerBut the nearer «c^«^ 

Z" tlrprotSl. “ « it was i^i^ng 

S of the coil could now be seen emerging from 





the bag, moving as steadily as the rim of a wheel. The 
color of the bushmaster was startling — alternate 
salmon pink and jet black. I was so astonished and 
so impatient to see more that I reached down with my 
hand, grasped the bag, and snatched it almost com- 
pletely away from the amazing creature. 

The glance I got of the bushmaster was not more 
than a flash, before things began to happen, but from 
that flash I could have sat down and written a fairly 
detailed description of the creature. It is enough 
to say here that the serpent was far longer than I 
had believed. It was about three inches in diameter 
at the central part and gradually, gracefully became 
smaller toward the tail. Its head was large and very 
blimt at the snout. 

The serpent’s eyes were quite large and set above 
pinkish jowls. The eyes were particularly noticeable 
because of their hue, which was reddish-lbrown. My 
attention had centered on the eyes because the bush- 
master’s head was coming toward me. I stepped well 
back, as it looked as if it could strike a full fom feet. 
As I moved backward I bumped into one of the big 
chairs. Immediately I shoved the crook of the staff 
against the snake, which was entirely out of the bag 
by this time. 

Pushing the staff against a part of its loop so that 
I could get around the chair and gain more distance, 
I saw that it had an alarming way of moving forward 
on the staff. As fast as I pushed it back, it gained 
on me. The condition was dangerous. I hadn’t real- 
ized that a viper coiild prepare to strike so far. 
There was no rushing or quick glide forward. The 
disturbing thing was this continuous motion, which 
I could not stop. I wasn’t taking any chances of 
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lupine anywhere but at arm’s length of that staff. My 
Sought was of the bua^ster’s horribly long fengs 

and great amount of poison. 

The snake had backed me halfway around the room 
wton I spied a broom. I had passed it but it was 
within reach of the crook of the staff. I gave it a 
tard jerk, and it clattered behind me. The snake was 
coming between the rungs m the rear of one of to 
dSrs As it was braced and constantly surged for- 
ward I sought more distance before picking ly e 
broom. So, taking a quick step backward, I kicked 
ha bit farther behind me, then picked it up. 

Thrusting the broom forward, I shoved it ^“arely 
in to busLaster's face. It didn't stake but pulled 
to hLd back and shook it. I followed this with 
fveral more jabs, which changed the snake's actio^. 
It pulled its body into a tight coil and was 
for the moment to do no more ton to beat a tattoo 

nn the floor by shaking its tail. 

I guessed that it had received one of the surprises 
of itrhfe— and it had certainly given me the worst 
■ 1+ nf mine But I was encouraged by my success 
i°nd am^"y gave the serpent more of the broom 
treatment. It turned, glided 

r^^S^krSaff'untr eXi 

ltt”pemXng toX''^tnXlart to glass panel was 
sUd shut. 
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Poem of Praise 

by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


gwiFT things are beautiful: 

Swallows and deer, 

And lightning that falls 
Bright-veined and clear, 
Rivers and meteors. 

Wind in the wheat, 

The strong-withered horse. 
The runner’s sure feet. 


And slow things 6tre beautiful: 
The closing of day. 

The pause of the wave 

That ciuves downward to spray, 

The ember that crumbles. 

The opening flower. 

And the ox that moves on 
In the quiet of power. 









"rpHE boy was only a couple of years out of New 
Haven when he joined up. He’d hardly got 
started. He’d been teaching school, you know, up 
at East Haddam and then down in New London, and 
it looked as if he was shaping up into a fine teacher. 
He’d made friends everywhere, and the girls always 
liked him. They say he was a good-looking boy. 

''Then the war came. Things had looked bad to us 
Americana for a long time, but when the first gim was 
fired on that April day, it seemed to Ught a sudden 
strong fire in everyone’s heart. It seemed to call 
out — 'Americans!’ The boy’s brothers, John and 
Joseph, volunteered first off. It was a patriotic family 
— ^the father’d been a deputy in the old Connecticut 
Assembly. The boy himself had signed up with the 
school for a year. He wasn’t the kind to let people 
down, but he did write and ask to be released from 
his contract two weeks early. He joined up in July, 
as a lieutenant in Webb’s Seventh Connecticut. 

"WeU, you know how things went after that. The 
boy was in camp up near Boston aU winter. It wasn’t 
an exciting siege. But there was a lot to do getting 
the men to reenlist. Most of their terms of enlist- 
ment ran out in December. The General was worried 
about it. Our boy offered the men in his company 
his own pay for a month if they’d stay that much 
longer. Anyway, the siege was maintained. 

"He got a leave in the winter and went home. 
Maybe that was when he got engaged. Alicia Adams. 
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A lovely girl; they would have made a handsome 
couple. When spring came, the enemy evacuated Bos- 
ton, and our army went down to New York, where real 
trouble was threatening. The boy’d been made a 
captain by that time. He was twenty-one years old. 

"Our Long Island campaign was just this side of 
disastrous. Morale was none too good, afterward. I 
don’t suppose the General was in a worse spot in the 
whole war than he was for those three weeks right after 
the Battle of Long Island. There we lay, facing the 
enemy across the East River, and no way of knowing 
what they had up their sleeve. Surprise was what we 
feared. The answer to that was companies of rangers, 
to scout around and find out what was up. Knowlton’s 
Rangers was organized, and our boy switched over to 
it. He wanted action, you see. But the rangers 
weren’t enough. The General wanted to know two 
things: when the enemy was planning to attack, and 
where. Nobody could tell him. The General let it 
be known that he’d welcome volunteers to spy. 

"Now people didn’t take kindly to the word spy 
aroimd these parts. It didn’t mean excitement or 
glamour or any of those things. It meant something 
degrading. It was a job they gave to bums, who 
didn’t care. But the General said he wanted a spy. 
Well, our boy volunteered. His friends tried to talk 
him out of it. They spoke of the indignity; they also 
told him he’d make a terrible spy — frank, open boy 
like him. 

"But his idea was, the job was necessary. That 
was the great thing. Its being necessary seemed to 
him to make it honorable. He was sent through the 
enemy lines dressed up like a Dutch schoolmaster. 

“He didn’t make such a bad spy, after all. He got 
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what he went after, and hid the drawings in his shoes. 
He was on his way back, crossing their lines, when 
they caught him. They found the information on 
him. He admitted he was over there to spy. Yon 
know what a spy gets. They hanged him in the 
morning. He wrote some letters to his family, but 
they were destroyed before his eyes, they say. But 
in his last moment they let him say what he wanted to. 
Later one of their officers told what he’d said. 

"There he was, with the noose around his neck. He 
hadn’t got much done. He’d got caught on the first 
big job of his hfe. He wasn’t going to marry Alicia 
Adams, nor to have any children, nor to do any more 
teaching, nor to finish fighting this war. He stood 
there in the morning air, and he spoke and said who he 

was, his commission and aU. 



And then he added, 'I only 
regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.’ ’’ 
You could tell the story 
like that, simply, because it 
is a simple story, and when 
you’d finished you’d have told 
about all there is to teU about 
Nathan Hale. There isn’t 
even a contemporary picture 
of him. Most of the friends 
to whom he wrote didn’t keep 
his letters. He was just a 
young American who’d gone 
to war, who’d lived for twenty- 
one ordinary enough years 
before — ^in the day’s work — 
he died for his coimtry. 



One of his brothers, Enoch, was my great-great- 
crandfather. When I was a child there was a small 
bronze statue, about four feet high, that stood in the 
corner of the living room at home. It was just about 
mv height, but it wasn’t another child. It was a 
young man, with his wrists tied behind him and his 
ankles bound. I passed it several times a day, every 
day of my childhood. Sometimes I used to touch the 
bronze face. It was a small-scale replica of the Nathan 
Hale statue at Yale. 

I must have been told his story, because I always 
Ittipw it But my father never went on about it, if 
yorknow what I mean. There his story was, for 
what it might mean to you. Some of my other an- 
cestors were the kind of characters that have a whole 
legend of anecdotes surrounding them, pointed, stirring, 
or uproarious. But the young man with his Ixands 
bound had died at twenty-one, a patriot, as stark and 
all alone and anecdoteless as young men of twenty- 


one must be. 

Once I was set upon the knees of an old gentleman 
whose grandmother had been Alicia Adams. She ha 
married and had children, and lived to be eighty- 
eieht a pretty, sparkling old lady. And when she 
dild, she said, "Where is Nathan?” But about the 
young man himself there were no family reminiscences, 
no odd little jokes, no tales beyond the short, plam 
story of his life and death. He had had no time to do 

anything memorable but die. i -ij j. au +v.o 

Nevertheless .... It was my job as a child to fill the 

kitchen scuttle with coal from the cellar. I was not 
a brave child, and to me the long comers of the cellar 
seemed menacing and full of queer, moving shadows- 
wolves? robbers? I cannot remember when I first 
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started taking the thought of Nathan Hale down 
cellar with me for a shield and buckler. I thought, 
"If he could be hanged, I can go down cellar.” The 
thing was, he was no impossible hero; he was a member 
of the family, and he was young too. He was a hero 
you could take along with you into the cellar of a 
New England farmhouse. You felt he’d be likely to 
say, "Aren’t any wolves or robbers back there that I 
can see.” 

Well, I am grown up now, and I know very little 
more about Nathan Hale than I did then. There is, 
of course, a mass of details about his short life. A 
devoted scholar named George Dudley Seymour has 
spent years in coUecting all that can be collected 
about him. There’s a wartime diary. They know 
his friends. He played football and checkers at camp. 
He drank wine at Brown’s Tavern and cider at Stone’s. 
But .when you add all these little things, you only 
affirm the peculiar simplicity of the story. 

Hale is a symbol of all the young American men 
who fight and who die for us. Partly he is a symbol 
because he was the first of our heroes in the first of 
our own wars. He was the first to show the world 
what Americans are made of. The reason they de- 
stroyed his letters home at the time of his death was, 
they said, so that "the rebels should not know they 
have a man who can die so firmly.” He showed them. 

He is no Washington or Jefferson, although he ranks 
with the heroes. Washington was a great general, 
and Jefferson was a genius. All of our nation’s heroes 
are great men who are great by their minds and by 
their deeds and by their careers. All except Hale. 
His special gift to his country, and to us who love that 
country, was the manner of his death. 
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He is the young American. He is the patron of all 
the young Americans who have grown up as he did in 
quiet, self-respecting families; who have gone to college 
and done well, and had fun too; who have started 
out along their life’s careers, well spoken of, promising; 
and then broken off to join their country’s forces in 
time of war without an instant’s hesitation; knowing 
what must be done and who must do it. He was no 
different from them. He was an American boy. 
Everything that can be said of them can be said of him. 
In the letters of his friends written about him after 
his death, certain words keep cropping up. They 
sound oddly familiar. "Promising . . . patriotic . . . 
generous . , . modest . . . high-spirited . . . devoted . . . .” 
His friends fitted the words to Hale. They fit 
Americans. 

Nothing was more American in Hale than his taking 
on the duties that led to his death. It was a dirty 
job, spying. Nobody wanted it. He took it. There’s 
something about that, taking on a dirty job that’s 
got to be done, that rings a beU. It’s an American 
custom of American heroes. He wasn’t a remarkably 
articulate boy. His letters are nothing special. He 
just jotted things in his diary. But he became the 
spokesman for young American fighting men who 
have to die for their coimtry. He chanced to say the 
thing they think; the thing they mean, when there’s 
not even a split second to think. He stood there at 
Turtle Bay on Manhattan Island. Don’t think he 
declaimed. He wasn’t that kind. He had those few 
moments, and he was thinking about all the different 
things that were ending for him. He said, and I think 
it was more like a remark, 

"I only regret . . . 
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Braille^s Golden Key 

by ARCHER WALLACE 


QNB day in the spring of 1812, three-year-old Louis 
Braille was playing in his father’s workshop in 
the village of Coupvray, near Paris, France. Monsieur 
Braille was a harness maker, and on that particular 
morning he was boring holes with an awl in heavy 
leather. 

tiens!” he exclaimed in disgust as the awl 
slipped off the thick hide without piercing it. Lay- 
ing the tool on his bench, he stepped across the room 
to get a stronger awl from the rack on the waU. 

Little Louis looked up at the sound of his father’s 
voice and caught the glint of the awl’s sharp blade. 

'Pretty stick!” he said and toddled across the 
floor. Picking up the tool in his chubby fists, he 
made a stab at the leather. As he bent down, the 
awl slipped and pierced his eye. Sharp screams 
brought his father running, but it was too late. For 
many days the child suffered intense pain, and soon 
the inflammation spread to the other eye. Before 
long, three -year-old Louis Braille was in total darkness, 
never again to see the light of day. 

As he grew older, Louis heard the other children 
talk about the fun they had outdoors and about the 
fine stories they were learning to read in school. 
Sitting alone day after day in his dull, dark little 
world, Louis wondered what it would be like to be 
able to see the things around him again and to read 
of other wonderful things. 

One day Monsieur BraiUe heard that there was a 
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school for the blind in Paris, and when Louis was 
ten years old, his parents sent him to this school to 
learn what he could. They did not expect him to 
learn much, for schools for the blind in those days 
were not very well equipped. 

"Can you teach me to read?” That was the first 
question Louis asked his teachers at the school. 

The teachers would make no promises. Few blind 
persons ever learned to read well, one of the teach- 
ers told him. One reason for this was that special 
books had to be prepared with the letters embossed, 
or "raised,” on the heavy paper, so that the blind 
person could trace their shape with his fingers. 

The teacher took one of the books from the shelf, 
opened it, and, guiding the boy’s sensitive finger, 
placed it upon one of the raised letters. 

"That is c,” the teacher said. "And this is a, and 
this t. C-a-t spells cat.” 

Eagerly Louis traced each letter over and over 
again. "I will learn to read,” he said, and by the 
determined set of his lips, the teacher knew that he 
would keep his promise. 

Louis Braille did learn to read. In a short time 
he had read every book for the blind in that school. 
He was able, also, to help the other pupils, for, sight- 
less himself, he was more keenly aware than were his 
teachers of the blind children’s difficulties. 




Some years later Braille ^ . 

m the school where he had started teacher 

aKhcugh he helped ma„Xd K 

he was always worried by their oainfi i + 

Many of them found the task tnn h ^^^^Sghs. 

" s tr 

said over and over Braille 

fael all the 

we^ only little dota-littla raised' bu^psl5" 
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above theTaer ‘re™^ot 5 r’ 

pressed against the cardboard ^“'^^“J’y.BraiUe 

and felt it eagerlv Vpq +t, ’ turned it over 
raised bumps that were e ’ ‘i Poked out 

»d at last, in 1829. he ^^fedfd” 

whic^ Tn be Mfoltf » dots, 

place of eyes BfswSb'° *he 

into different of the dots 
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Braille system were sta^dar^ 
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story takes many pages. The pages themselves are 
big — 9X11 inches. The Lambs’ Tales from Shake- 
speare has to have a whole shelf of ten bulky volumes. 
The Bible in Braille occupies several shelves. 

The cost of printing books in Braille is so ex- 
pensive that in most countries government libraries 
provide books free. No postage is required, so that 
even the very poorest may avail themselves of 
BraiUe’s marvelous invention. In the New York Pub- 
lic Library alone there are over thirteen hundred 
works printed in BraiUe, including many favorites 
of sighted children — Tom Sawyer, Robin Hood, The 
Jungle Book, and many others. Several magazines, 
too, have Braille editions. 

In 1929, the one himdredth anniversary of Louis 
BraiEe’s invention, a granite statue of BraiUe was 
unveiled in the little French viUage of Coupvray, 
where he had been born. From aU over the world 
people came to pay tribute — both those with eyes to 
see and those who could only feel with trembling 
hands the granite outlines of the statue’s face. 

Helen KeUer, an American woman who had been 
blind since babyhood, read of the event in a BraiUe 
newspaper and wrote this tribute to the New York 
Times: 

The bUnd who once sat brooding through 
sad, interminable days of emptiness, now 
look with rapt gaze upon the universe as 
they read with their eyes in their fingers. . . . 

Yes, the bUnd can now work, they can study, 
they can sing, they can add their share to the 
good and happiness in the world. And it 
was Louis BraiUe, a captive bearmg a yoke 
as cruel as their own, who found the golden 
key to unlock their prison door. 
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Working with Edison. 

by WILLIAM A. SIMONDS 


QN A foggy morning in November, 1878, fifteen- 
year-old Francis Jehl sat on the plush seat of a 
local train from Jersey City to Philadelphia. In one 
hand he held tightly his most precious possession, a 
small volume that Mr. Lowrey, his former employer 
had given him on bidding him good-by. 

It was entitled A Handbook of Electrical Testing 
a subject beyond most boys of that period, but not 
beyond Francis Jehl, who had recently won the coveted 
goal of a job with Thomas Edison. Francis had 
planned to study on the trip to the inventor’s labora- 
tory, but the swaying of the cars, the sudden starts 
and jerks, finally compelled him to stop reading. 

At last the trainman called, "Menlo Park,” and 
Francis scrambled to the door and down the steps. 

A footpath led from the station across a meadow 
toward a small group of buildings, perhaps a quarter 
01 a mile distant, which Francis knew was his destina- 
tion. Walking briskly, he soon reached the laboratory, 
but once there he paused uncertainly, not knowing 
which way to turn until a bold-mannered office boy 
app^red and curtly inquired what Francis wanted. 

Oh so you’ve come to work here, huh?” he said 
when Francis explained, "WeU, if the Boss won’t 
speak to you at first, hang around until he does. Just 
go on up the stairs and you’ll see him.” 

The steps turned at right angles ' and ascended 
straight to the second floor. As the boy arrived at 
e top, he took in the entire length of the room. It 
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extended from one end of the building to the other 
and was as quiet as the lower floor had been noisy. 

A small pipe organ stood at the far end, a queer 
thing, Francis thought, to find in a laboratory. Be- 
tween it and the head of the stairs were a number of 
tables, long and rectangular, literally covered with 
physical and chemical apparatus. 

He recognized some of the instruments. There 
was a machine which generated sparks by friction 
when the handle was turned rapidly. Test tubes and 
Bunsen bmners lay everywhere. Shelves bearing rows 
of bottles and labeled jars lined the walls. 

The boy turned and saw Mr. Edison. He was 
seated at a table near the front of the room, bending 
closely over something on which his assistant, a man 
vnth a black curly beard, was working. Neither 
seemed conscious of the boy’s presence. 

Slowly, almost on tiptoe, Francis walked over to 
them. 




"I— I— er — rm the boy Mr. Lowrey — er — spoke to 
you about, Mr. Edison ” 

Hastily he handed over the note of introduction. 

"Um-m, I remember now. Francis Jehl, eh? What 
experience have you in this sort of work?” 

Francis spoke up eagerly. He told of his studies 
at the Cooper Institute night school, and how he had 
helped the instructors with their chemical apparatus. 

Mr. Edison sat with one hand cupped to his ear 
while he listened and finally stopped him. "That’s 
enough. That’s enough. When can you start?” 

"Why — er — ^right away.” 

"AH right. Put that satchel down, and I’ll show 
you what I want.” 

The inventor pushed back his chair and rose to his 
feet. Not far from the table was a chest of drawers 
set on a sort of platform above the rest of the floor, 
and behind it was a sink. He led the boy there and 
pointed to some glass jars, wet cells of a battery. 
They were filled with acid. 

"I’m going to need some current tonight. Get to 
work on these and clean them. Then refill them. 
I’ll show you how it’s done,” 

Francis spoke up proudly. 

"I think I know how to do it, Mr. Edison.” 

"Very well. There are fifty glass cells there. After 
you’ve cleaned and refilled them, let me know. I’U 
inspect your work.” 

With that he rejoined his assistant, and Francis 
took off his coat to go to work. It was a tedious 
task. Each heavy glass jar in turn had to be ear- 
ned to the sink and emptied. The zinc plate had 
o be rubbed off with mercury and rinsed again be- 
lore the ceU could be refilled with acid. 
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Francis hunted around until he found the neces- 
sary utensils, most of them near the sink. He found 
where the bichromate of potash was stored. Then 
in a mortar he ground up the chunks to powder and 
prepared his solution. He also, as he had been 
taught, diluted the acid and finally decided the job 
was ready to show Mr. Edison. 

A little diffidently he stepped to the table and 
waited until he could catch the inventor’s eye. 

The inspection was a severe one. Mr. Edison went 
over the jars one by one. He felt each of the hun- 
dred binding posts to see if it had been tightened. 
Every one passed. Francis’ instructors had impressed 
on him the fact that loose connections cause lots of 
grief and lost time, and it happened that Mr. Edison 
was particular about that very point. 

"Well,” he said at last, "I see you know the ropes.” 

That was praise enough for Francis. He felt that 
he had passed a hard test satisfactorily. 

By that time the dark November day was fast 
nearing its close, and throughout the building, up- 
stairs and down, the gas lamps had been Lighted. Their 
gleam threw a blurred glare out of the tall windows. In 
those days the gas mantle had not yet been devised, 
and the gas flame was smoky and flickering. 

The boy followed Mr. Edison back to the instru- 
ment table, where the man with the black curly beard 
awaited his chief’s return. Suddenly the inventor 
stopped and turned to Francis. 

"Where are you going to stay?” he asked. 

"I don’t know. I came right up here from the 
station ” 

"So? Then you can have the rest of the day to 
yourself,” 
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He walked to a front window overlooking the veraiirlr. 
and pointed past the office, building to a drab-colorS 
frame house a short distance down the road 

"I’m sure you can get a room there. Go over anH 
talk to Mrs. Jordan.” 

regained his 

satchel and trudged downstairs. He smiled at th 
suggestion that he take "the rest of the day ” Th^l 
wasn’t much of it left he told himself. At the b^t 

’’“y- 

"Did you get the job? Huh?” 

Francis nodded and then asked a question of his 

rfT”' ■) uT helping Mr. Edison up- 

stairs? What’s his name?” ^ 

EngSlT Batchelor. He’s 

a mischievous 

grin and then sobered quickly. 

aU right. You’ll 

hke Kruesi, too. At least, I do.” 

"Who’s he?” 

outTrf!!.+“'^ out quick enough. He runs in and 
W nf time. Likely to pop in any minute. He’s 
boss of the machine shop, and he has to figure out 
and make all these things that Mr. Edison invents.” 

M^trPorc/ i"®" laboratory, named 

Martin Force, who spent most of his time on the 

second floor making himself generally useful. Francis 

got weU acquainted with him on the foUowing day 
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The task proved to be an exceedingly tedious one, 
and tiring. In a mortar they pounded and kneaded 
two substances, iridium and a white oxide of zir- 
conium, mixing them evenly together. While they 
were at it, Mr. Edison sat at the instrument table 
studying the peculiarities of a new kind of thermo- 
regulator. 

"The Boss is trying out a strip of platinum foil,” 
Martin Force told Francis. 

"Instead of a spiral?” 

"Yes. It looks hke a thin piece of cardboard. 
He’s going to see whether it burns out as fast as the 
spirals do. He told us last night of another idea. 
It’s to have a sort of loader or magazine attached to 
the lamp, fiUed with little carbon rods. Every time 
one of them burns out, the loader will automatically 
insert a new one and keep it going.” 

"That’s a good idea.” 

While they talked and pounded the mortar, they 
watched the progress of the experimenting. Suddenly 
there was a bright flash as the thermo-regulator fused, 
followed by an exclamation of disappointment from 
Mr Edison. He pushed back his chair, threw one 
leg up on the table, and stared at the opposite waU. 




"He isn’t daydreaming,” remarked Martin. "He’ll 
come out of it all of a sudden and have something new 
figured out.” 

As if to prove the truth of this statement, Mr 
Edison dropped his leg to the floor and ran his 
hands abstractedly through his bushy hair. 

"I’m going downstairs and try something,” he 
announced abruptly, as he rose and moved toward 
the head of the steps. 

After an hour had passed, Mr. Edison returned 
foUowed by a younger man about twenty-five years 
old, who was plainly a stranger. 

"That must be the mathematician,” declared Martin 
"I heard the Boss teU Mr. Batchelor one was coming 
to work here. Named Upton. He went to Princeton 
CoUege. He studied in Germany under Hehnholtz 
too.” ' 

Francis had read about the great Helmholtz. He 
looked with a new interest at the stranger. Mr. Edison 
was standing at the front window, directing him to 
the boarding house. A moment later the young 
man, after thanking Mr. Edison, was on his way 
downstairs. Within a half-hour or so he was back and 

went to work straightway with Mr. Edison on the lower 
floor. 

The pounding and kneading went on. When the 
stall wlustle blew at noon, Francis did not leave, for 
Mtain had told him it was meant only for the men 
m^e machine shop and not for those in the laboratory. 

He was hunpy as a bear when Mr. Edison finaUy 
retmned upstairs and told him — and Martin as well— 

, coifid knock off for dinner. Martin dug out 

^s dmner pail, while Francis hied over to Mrs. Jordan’s 
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When Francis returned to the laboratory, Mr. Edison 
was inspecting the mixture in the mortar. 

"Better keep on for a few hours yet,” he directed. 

"You’ll get lots of this,” remarked Martin cheer- 
fully, as he and Francis continued their- pounding and 
kneading. "Some people think that inventing is a lot 
of fun, but they’re all wrong. It’s nothing but long, 
hard work, and most of the time you can’t see that 
you’re getting anywhere.” 

"Well, Mr. Edison seems to have got somewhere.” 

"Yes. But it’s because he keeps at a t.bln g until 
he knows aU there is to know about it. Before he 
started on this electric-light business, he got aU the 
books and journals that had ever been written about 
gas and read them all so that he would know how the 
gas light works.” 

"That must have been a big job.” 

"Another thing about him is that he keeps track 
of everything and he notices lots of things that nobody 
else does. The motograph is a good example. Did 
you ever hear how he happened to discover it?” 

Francis shook his head. 

"He was watching the tape of paper shp along 
over the roller in the automatic telegraph, and all 
of a sudden he found that when an electric current 
passed through it the paper got sUppery. Lots of 
men had watched the same thing, but he was the only 
one who noticed it. Then he wondered what made it 
do that. He started figuring and experimenting, and 
finally puzzled it out. You’ll see plenty of that sort 
of thing yourself if you work here very long. 

"Look at this mixture we’re making. Lots of 
men would tell us to stop because it ought to be good 
enough. But not Mr. Edison.” 
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During this long explanation Francis listened 
closely, for it gave him a better insight into the Idnd 
of master he was working for. 

Later in the afternoon the monotony was broken by 
more visitors. At Mr. Edison’s request the secretary 
led them about the laboratory until the inventor 
himself could show them the phonograph. 

The visitors gathered around the instrument table 
when Mr. Edison indicated that he was ready. He 
moved over beside the machine and in a few words 
loud enough for Francis to hear, explained its mechanism! 

A wide strip of tin foil had been wrapped around 
the cylinder, and he set the mouthpiece against one 
end,- with its needle touching the foil. 

"This mouthpiece is an artificial diaphragm,” said 
Mr. Edison. "Whenever you speak into it, the 
sound of the voice jars the diaphragm, which has 
m its center, as you see, a fine steel point.” 

He then placed his mouth in the opening and his 
right hand on a crank, which in turn moved a fly- 
wheel and caused the cylinder to revolve. 

mouthpiece up against the foil so 
that the steel point touches it above one of the grooves 
^d then turn the cyhnder with the crank and talk! 
The vibrations arouse the disk, and the steel point 
pricks the tin foil. It really makes stereoscopic views 
01 my voice, recording all I say.” 

With that he leaned forward and with great dignity 
repeated the familiar verse about Mary and her little 
lamb. The visitors listened intently. 

As soon as the verse was finished, he set back the 
mouthpiece with its needle point to the edge of the 

W? The words came 

forth so drawhngly that they were almost ludicrous. 
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With a twinkle in his eyes, Mr. Edison suddenly 
speeded up the crank. The words flew out of the 
funnel in an indistinguishable jargon. 

"O-o-o-h!” exclaimed one of the ladies, ine 


exhibition fascinated all of the listeners. 

Mr. Edison tore the sheet of tin foil from the 
cyhnder and replaced it with a fresh one. 

"There is no electricity about this macmne,^^ e 
explained. "It’s as simple as a sewing machine, 

He now proceeded to cough into the funnel, and then 
sneezed and laughed into it. Next he ^ 
beU and followed it by whistling a ™ ^ 

the OraMe Duchme. Standing over ^ 
almost forgot to pound as he waited for th 
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machine to repeat the sounds. It did so, perfectly, 
one after the other. 

"Now,” said the inventor. "I’U show you some of 
its possibilities.” 

In a deep bass voice he recited the first verse of an 
old baUad, "Bingen on the Rhine.” Then the nee- 
dle was reset, and while the machine was repeating 
the words, he shouted several exclamations in a high, 
shrill voice. At the close of the verse, the cylinder 
and its matrix were reset once more, and the recita- 
tion came out of the funnel, interruptions and all, in 
a most amusing way: 

"A soldier of the legion lay dying in Algiers, 

— OA, shut up ! — 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was 
dearth of woman’s tears, 

— Oh, give us a rest ! — 

But a comrade stood beside him while his life- 
blood ebbed away 

— Oh, what are you giving US '? — 

And bent with pitying glances to hear what he 
might say. 

— Police! Police ! — 

The dying soldier faltered and he took that 
comrade’s hand 

— Oh, you canH recite poetry ! — 

And he said, ' I never more shah, see my own, 
my native land.’ 

— Oh, put him out ! — ” 

Everyone laughed, including Mr. Edison. After a 
bit he sobered. "You may think this is only a toy,” 
he went on. "But I showed you this stunt to let you 
see how Adelina Patti can sing her sweetest arias, and 
this instrument can catch and reproduce them exactly 
as she sang, and at the same time the music of the 
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accompanist. We can put a whole orchestra on one 
of these sheets of tin foil.” 

Suddenly he turned his head and called, "Martin 
come here and sing bass for me.” 

That meant that Francis had to continue the work 
on the electric candle alone, but he didn’t mind. He 
was thoroughly enjoying the entertainment. 

A double mouthpiece was placed over the diaphragm. 
While Mr. Edison sang in a loud voice at one side, 
Martin struggled at the other with his deep bass. 

When the cylinder was reset, their voices burst 
forth so vigorously that the audience was startled. 
Again there was a chorus of "0-o-o-h’s” and "A-h-h’s.” 

"We’re going to substitute a circular plate for the 
cylinder, and clockwork instead of the crank,” the in- 
ventor went on. "It will make the movement more 
regular and accurate. Down in New York City we’re 
getting ready to have a publishing office.” 

"What do you intend to publish?” a visitor asked. 

“Music and novels. We will record concerts by 
brass and string bands, instrumental solos, vocal 
solos, and so on. The sheet of tin foil bearing the 
impression will be multiplied to any extent by 
electrotyping, so that persons can select any group 
of compositions they desire. The music can be 
reproduced by any phonograph with all its original 
sweetness and expression.” 

"But how can you record a whole orchestra, with 
the instruments far away from the mouthpiece?” 

"The phonograph will be attached to a hole in one 
end of a barrel. From the other end a funnel wiU 
project lik e those used for ventilating steamships. 
This will receive the entire music from the orchestra, 
but of course not in so great volume.” 
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"How much will one of the music sheets cost?” 

"I expect to be able to seU an ordinary sheet of 
music for twenty-five cents. You can have a pho- 
nograph in your parlor with an album of selected 
phonograph matter lying beside it. You can take a 
sheet from the album, place it on the machine, start 
the clockwork, and have a S3miphony performed. 
Then by changing the sheet you can listen to a chapter 
or two from a favorite novel, and this may be followed 
by a song or a duet. At its close, the young people 
may enjoy a waltz in which aU may join, for no one 
need to be asked to play the dance music.” 

The visitors exclaimed again and left, enthusias- 
tically naming Edison a modern wizard. 

By the end of the week Francis had begun to feel 
at home in the laboratory and to become very fond of 
Mr. Edison. The work was harder than he had ever 
dreamed. And there was no such thing as regular 
hours. The Boss himself didn’t seem to know what 
it meant to stop working. He wasn’t contented with 
something that was good enough or "almost right.” 
When something failed, he refused to give it up. He 
wanted to know what made it fail. A failure was 
merely the signal for the commencement of a new 
experiment. And nothing was "too hard to do.” 

AU this might sound as if Mr. Edison were a dif- 
ficult boss, but Francis found him to be quite the 
opposite. He seemed to have a blessed sense of humor, 
which he revealed at the most serious moments and 
which took aU the sting out of a temporary setback or 
a particularly tedious job. 

At first Francis didn’t know quite how to take 
these good-natured sallies, because he had been trained 
in a law office, where conduct was dignified and solemn. 
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Before long he was enjoying them and even looking 
forward to them — they came out so unexpectedly. 

Strangely enough, his respect for his Boss grew as 
rapidly as his fondness. Mr. Edison was a man with 
whom one could become familiar in a respectful sort 
of way, for he possessed a magnetism that drew one 
to him. There was something about his character and 
mental abilities that commanded respect. 

Francis mentioned this to Will Carman, the book- 
keeper, when they rode up to Jersey City together one 
Satmday. Francis was on his way home for his first 
weekend visit; Carman was going to take in a show. 

"I can’t say I’ve ever seen him discouraged,” re- 
plied Carman. "Never. You’d think a man so hard 
of hearing as he is would give up once in a while, but 
not the Boss! He’s even working now on an ear 
trumpet so that deaf people can hear better.” 

Carman liked to reminisce about the Boss. 

"I’U tell you a story that shows you have to get 
up early in the morning to get the best of him. Lots 
of people think he’s easy because he’s so good-natured. 
There was an old telegrapher who came to Menlo 
Park to look him up after the Boss got famous. The 
Boss was always glad to help his old friends, but this 
feUow wasn’t a friend, and he kept hinting around 
all afternoon and bothering Mr. Edison. 

"Finally, he asked the Boss for a chew of tobacco, 
and Mr. Edison dug up an old plug that was musty and 
mildewed. The man made a wry face and said, ' Good 
heavens, do you chew such stuff as that?’ 

"The Boss leaned over and whispered in his ear, T 
buy it to keep the boys from begging it from me. 

"He didn’t have to say any more. The old-timer 
knew that the Boss had guessed what he was there for. 
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As they crossed on the ferry from Jersey City, they 
saw Bedloe’s Island in the distance. There the French 
people were going to set up the new statue of the 
Goddess of Liberty. 

'T went down to Madison Square to see her forearm,” 
Francis recalled. "It was on exhibition there.” 

"Do you know what Mr. Edison said about her?” 
asked Carman. "He said if he could put a metal 
diaphragm in her mouth, he could make her repeat 
the Declaration of Independence so loud it could be 
heard all over Manhattan Island.” 

The idea made Francis chuckle. 

"You needn’t laiigh,” Carman went on. "A man 
asked the Boss once why he didn’t invent a machine 
that would drill a hole when you talk into it. He 
thought a moment and said, *I guess I can.’ And 
he did.” 

"How did he happen to think of the phonograph?” 
"Oh, it came to him when he was working over a 
telegraph machine. He made a rough drawing of his 
idea and gave it to John Kruesi. Nobody in the world 
but Kruesi could have taken the sketch and made such 
a good job out of it.” 

"Were you working at the laboratory then?” 

"Yes. I saw it all. In the drawing there wasn’t a 
coil, a magnet, or even any wires. Kruesi couldn’t 
figure out what the machine was supposed to do. 
When he brought it in to the Boss, he asked about it.” 
"What did Mr. Edison say?” 

"He said, ’The machine must talk, Kruesi.’ That 
sounded so strange that Kruesi shook his head. It 
fooled me, too. I spoke up and bet a handful of cigars 
that it wouldn’t talk. John agreed with me and bet 
the Boss two dollars. The Boss just said, 'AH right, 
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boys. Wait.’ He took the model, tried the cylinder, 
checked it aU over, and asked for a sheet of tin foil. 
We were watching every move, for it was aU new to us.” 

"Gee, it must have been exciting!” 

"Not yet. We were just curious. He wrapped the 
sheet around the cylinder and began to turn the crank. 
Of a sudden there was a loud scratch, and the tin foil 
tore across its face. We winked at each other. 

"John Kruesi was standing behind the Boss, and he 
tapped his forehead as if to say the poor Boss was out 
of his head. Charley Batchelor remarked, 'Keep your 
shirts on, boys.’ 

"The Boss went right ahead, as if the tearing of the 
tin foil meant nothing. He fitted another sheet more 
carefully and tried the needle back and forth to be 
sure it wouldn’t scratch a second time. 

"When everything seemed right, he began to turn 
the crank. At the same time he spoke the verse 
about Mary and her little lamb into the mouthpiece. 

"Of course you can guess the rest. After he had 
finished, he turned the machine back, and suddenly it 
began to talk. It was uncanny. It repeated the whole 
verse just as the Boss had spoken it.” 

" What did you do ? ” Francis demanded breathlessly. 

"Nothing. We could hardly believe our own 
senses. We were the first human beings that had 
ever heard a machine talk like that. We knew that 
our Boss was a genius.” 

"What’s that?” 

' ' Well, I don’t know. The Boss says genius is ninety- 
nine per cent perspiration, and I guess he’s right. 
He says aU an inventor needs is a jackknife and a 
bean pot. At any rate, that night he won fame for 
himself that will last as long as sound exists.” 
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Walter Reed 


by ROSEMARY AND STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 



YELLOW jack’s here, 

With his yellow flag flying. 
And everywhere, everywhere, 
People are dying. 

Our doctors and nurses 
Work on till they fall, 

But he stings us and slays us, 

In spite of themraH! 

’’He scourges the tropics 
And all the warm South, 

But the North has been seared 
By the breath of his mouth. 

What might shall withstand him? 
What skill drive away 
The dread yellow fever 
That sickens the day?” 

It was not a wizard, 

With philters and charms, 

It was not a champion, 

A champion-at-arms. 

But a lean army surgeon, 
Soft-spoken and slight. 

Who read the dark riddle 
And broke the dark might. 

He found the mosquito 
That carried the pest; 
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He called volunteers 
For a terrible test. 

They walked in Death’s valley 
— And one, to Death’s door — 
But Yellow Jack, Yellow Jack 
Slaughters no more! 


There is valor in battle 
And statues for those 
Who pepper and puncture 
Our national foes — 

But, if you are looking 
For heroes to cheer, 

You needn’t look farther 
Than Reed and Lazear. 


The Doctor of Labrador 

by GENEVIEVE FOX 


rpHE Labrador fishermen were excited. They stared 
•^open-mouthed. Where did that boat come from? Not 
from anywhere along the coast. They could tell that 
from the cut of her sails. What was she doing in thip 
little run? She carried no net and no dory; so she 
wasn’t after fish. She couldn’t be a trader; there 
was no sign of barrels of oil or boxes of salt. She 
flew the Union Jack, but what was that blue flag 
with words on it in white? They couldn’t read, and 
anyway the name ''Royal National Mission for Deep 
Sea Fishermen” would have meant nothing to them, 
for in that year of 1892 the Mission’s work on Labrador 
had scarcely begun. Now she was dropping anchor. 
Well, they’d give her a welcome, whatever she wanted. 

In less than five minutes the fishermen had dis- 
covered that aboard this strange ship was Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell. 

"It’s a doctor. He’s come yere on purpose to take 
care o’ we!” The message flew from boat to boat and 
from one fisherman to another almost as swiftly as if 
a breeze carried the words or a telegraph ticked them 
out. Dipping oars splashed. The dories began to 
cluster around the Albert, bringing word of this one on 
such and such a boat who had been ailing all summer 
and that one on shore who "needed a doctor bad.” 
Men kept asking, "Can ye haul teeth?” 

^ A starved-looking, ragged yoimg man came along- 
side in a rowboat that looked as if it would drop to 
pieces. He sat staring up at Grenfell. "Be you a 
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real doctor?” he asked finally, as if such a thing 
couldn’t be true. "Us has no money, but there’s a 
very sick man ashore. Be you a real doctor?” 

Wilfred GrenfeU had found his hfe work. Year 
after year, along the stormy coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, he sailed his hospital ship. Many 
times he made long trips inland by snowshoe or dog 
sled, for news of the English doctor spread wherever 
two men met in this lonely land. No longer did 
Labrador men ask, "Be you a real doctor?” They 
knew he was both a real doctor and a real friend. 

It was Easter Sunday, and Easter was late that 
year of 1908. Yet there were no signs of spring in 
Newfoundland. The harbor was stiU ice-locked. 

The air was like crystal, and the landscape was 
sparkhng white and clear blue. Yet this morning 
Dr. Grenfell scarcely saw the shining day or felt the 
tingle of the bracing air. Two men with a team of 
dogs had come dashing into the village of St. Anthony 
with the message, "Come at once!” Now he must 
race with time for a sick boy’s life, and his thoughts 
were aU concentrated on winning that race. 
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Jack, his little black spaniel, missed not a move 
his master made. Dr. Grenfell was harnessing the 
dogs in a terrific hurry. Now he was packing up the 
sled with blankets, medicine kit, pork buns— which 
were biscuits with little pieces of pork in them — 
a thermos bottle full of cocoa, whale meat for the 
dogs, firewood. 

Crack! went the doctor's long whip like a pistol 
shot. "Haul up, Brin,” he cEdled to the brindled 
leader of the team; "Come on, Jack,” to the spaniel. 
They were off for a cottage sixty miles away on the 
other side of Hare Bay, followed by the team of the 
two men who had brought the message. 

Dr. Grenfell's dogs were strong and fresh. They 
needed little urging. By the time twilight was blurring 
the shore line, twenty miles of the journey had been 
covered^ — a good afternoon's run for huskies. 

That night the doctor, who was usually a sound 
sleeper, kept waking up and listening. Disturbing 
sounds came through the cracks of the walls of the 
cottage where he spent the night. Not the howling 
of the huskies — they were always making the night 
hideous with their voices, and Dr. Grenfell had long 
since learned to sleep through that doleful soimd. It 
was the wind. It had changed direction and was 
driving mist and fog in from the sea. That meant 
soft snow tomorrow. And what a heavy sea! The 
ice was breaking up out there, with rumblings and 
loud reports, pOing up "ballicaters,” great barricades 
of ice, aU along the shore. That meant there would 
be no such thing as slipping quickly along over the 
ice. Wellj they’d have to make a crack-o’-dawn start. 

Before the sky was even gray, lanterns were gleam- 
ing inside and outside the cottage. Dogs were being 
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harnessed. The doctor ate Ms breakfast of pork buns 
and washed them down with cocoa. "You go ahead 
and I’ll catch up with you at the log tilt across the 
bay,” he told the driver of the other team. Since his 
huskies were so much faster than theirs, he was giving 
the two messengers a two-hour start. 

By the time the doctor’s team was starting, rain 
was falling. Soft snow, baUicaters, and now rain! 
"Come on, Jack. We’ll get there somehow.” 

Wait a minute. There was a small island out in 
the bay and a bridge of ice reacMng to it. From 
that island to the other side was only four imles. 
Could he make it? To be sure there were some great 
cracks in the ice. Still it looked fairly strong. A 
boy’s life might be the price of going cautiously 
around. "Urra!” he called, and Brin turned sharp 
left. So far, so good. They were on the island. 
The doctor peered ahead again. The ice out there 
was rough; it had been broken up by the waves and 
then packed together by the wind. Should he risk it? 
He thought of the boy and of the boy’s parents watch- 
ing for him. "Haul on, Brin! Come, Jack.” 

The rocky point four miles ahead that loomed just 
above Brin’s ears drew nearer and nearer. Now it 
couldn’t be more than two miles away . . . now a mile . . . 
only a quarter of a mile more. 

Why! What had become of that wind — the wind 
that had been pushing the masses of ice together? It 
was blowing out to sea. All at once the whole mass 
they were on began to loosen and separate into ice- 
pans. Perhaps he’d better go back. He turned 
around. Behind him were only floating pans sepa- 
rated by great black gaps of open water. There was 
no turning back now. There would be no going for- 
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ward in a few moments. Go it, Brin! Go it, Doc 
and Moody and Jerry. Go it, Sue and Watch and 
Spy ! Run for your lives. Run for your master’s life! 

Grenfell threw himself on his hands and knees 
beside the sled, so as to spread the weight of the load 
over a wider space. All the time he was urging the 
dogs forward. Oh, Brin! Don’t hesitate like that. 
Haul on! Haul on! Why couldn't the brindled dog 
understand ? 

Too late! One instant’s hesitation had spelled 
disaster. The sled began to sink. The dogs had to 
pull twice as hard as before. Then they began to 
sink. Suddenly the dogs and master were all in the 
icy, slushy water. Quickly Grenfell cut the traces of 
the harness so as not to be pulled down by the flounder- 
ing huskies. Only the leader’s trace he kept, wound 
tight around his wrist. Wasn’t there an icepan they 
could climb onto? Good for Brin! He had found 
one a very small one. Hand over hand, the doctor 
pulled himself by the trace toward the leader and at 
least a few moments’ safety. Almost there now. 
Then Brin, as if possessed by an evil spirit, slipped out 
of his harness and left his master stranded. Everytliing 




began to be more and more of an effort the longer 
Dr. Grenfell stayed in the ice-cold water. How 
drowsy he was beginning to feel! He mustn’t give 
in to that feeling. He’d freeze to death if he did. 
Grabbing hold of the trace from another dog’s harness, 
he again began struggling desperately toward the 
floating bit of ice. Slowly and with difficulty he pulled 
himself up beside the leader. The rest of the dogs 
followed. Master and dogs huddled close together to 
keep from falling off the small ice raft. 

What to do next? The doctor took stock of his 
situation. The icepan was being pushed all the time 
farther from shore. It would break up in almost no 
time in open water. Gone were his coat, cap, gloves, 
and oilskins. Behind him, on the half-sunk sled, lay 
thermos bottle, warm blankets, wood — everything he 
needed to keep from freezing. He must find a larger 
icepan. There, about twenty yards away, was one 
that looked fairly substantial. He’d make a try to 
get there. Splicing the traces of Brin and Doc, the 
two leaders, he tied them to himself. Would they 
pull him across? 

He urged them. He shouted at them. Again and 
again he pointed to the larger pan. No. They were 
not going. They would not leave this bit of ice. He 
seized the struggling, resisting animals and threw 
them into the water. Back they chmbed. Again he 
pushed them off, and again. Each time they climbed 
back beside him. 

What should he do? Desperately Dr. Grenfell 
tried to think of some way to make his team under- 
stand what he was trying to tell them. Jack, the 
little spaniel, looked up into his face and wagged a 
plumy tail, as if to ask, "Can I help?” 
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"Yes, Jack. Perhaps you’re the very one who can 
help. See that pan out there? I’ll throw this little 
piece of ice on it. There. Go after it ! ” 

Off dashed the spaniel, as readily as if he were 
chasing a stick in his own dooryard. Presently a 
little black spot lay in the middle of the icepan. Brin 
and Doc eyed the spaniel. Then they jumped in 
and started swimming toward Jack. The doctor fol- 
lowed. The other dogs, now on the loose, floundered 
after them, and all but one reached the goal safely. 

GrenfeU saw at once that this pan was anything 
but safe. It was larger than the other, but they 
were stiU on sish ice — small bits ground off icepans 
held together by a thin coating of surface ice. The 
wind was bitter and blew offshore. They were drift- 
ing back the way they had worked so hard to come. 
And nobody would think of looking for them in the 
middle of Hare Bay. Even if a fisherman saw black 
specks out here, he’d take them for seals. As for the 
nien who had gone ahead, by the time they missed 
him and came all the way back, well, he’d either be 
frozen or drowned. Better not think ahead! Just 
do the next thing. Right now the next thing was to 
do something about his back. The wind drove right 
through his flannel shirt. His eye fell on his long 
sealskin boots. He had taken them off to empty the 
water and ice out of them. Slitting them with his 
hunting knife, he tied the pieces of skin to his shoulders 
and back, making a windbreaker. There. That was 
better. 

Slowly, but surely, the pan floated seaward with 
its load. In a short time it was drifting past the 
island. Back there again, after aU this struggle! 
Now the bridge of ice to the opposite shore was gone. 
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There was no chance of getting to land. In spite of 
the sealskin windbreaker, the cold seemed to penetrate 
to the doctor’s very marrow. 

"I’ve got to do it! That’s all. I’ve got to have 
their skins or I’U be frozen stark within the hour.” A 
look of grim desperation was in his face. 

Quickly and mercifully he killed three of the dogs— 
Moody, Watch, and Spy. It was the hardest thing 
he had ever done. Those huskies were almost members 
of his family. He skinned them at once and wrapped 
himself in their deep-furred coats. What grateful 
warmth! No wonder a Labrador dog could stand 
any degree of cold without freezing so much as a toe. 

Now, what could he do about his feet? They were 
losing all feehng. Cutting pieces of rope from the 
dogs’ harnesses, he unraveled the fiber and stuffed 
it into his wet moccasins. At least it was dry. He 
wouldn’t freeze for a while anyway. Gradually the 
dusk crept out from the land, mercifully blurring the 
sight of that black open sea and the ever-narrowing 
distance between the pan and destruction out there 
in the choppy water. 



A light gleamed from a fisherman’s cottage on the 
shore of the bay. It was a tantalizing reminder of 
warmth and shelter. If only there were some way of 
letting those people over there know the plight he 
was in. A fire might do it, but he had no wood. 
Perhaps he could make some of that raveled rope burn 
by soaking it in fat from the dogs’ carcasses. He 
pulled out the box of matches he always wore chained 
to himself so that they could never be lost. Every 
single match in the box was soaking wet. 

There was nothing more he could do — except wait. 
Where would another morning’s light find him? He 
wasn’t afraid to die. It was leaving his work he 
minded. That was what kept him fighting, fighting 
to stay alive. For sixteen years he had been working 
among these fishermen. Could it be as long as that 
since the morning in 1892 when he had first looked 
on these rocky shores? 

It was not a record to be ashamed of, the record 
of those years. He was proud of his four hospitals. 
And there was his floating hospital, the Strathcona. 
How many had found relief from pain in her cabin? 
He couldn’t begin to coimt them. The Children’s 
Home — he hked to think of the boys and girls there. 
Yet these things and everything else he had done 
seemed so little when put alongside his plans and 
dreams. He needed twenty — ^no, forty years. Oh, at 
least forty years to work for Labrador! 

Next year he would double the size of two buildings 
at St. Anthony — the hospital and the Children’s Home. 
Then there were those boarding schools he wanted to 
start. A Seamen’s Institute in St. John’s — ^that dream 
must come true. The rugmaking and other home 
industries, there were wonderful future possibilities for 
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them. A chain of lighthouses along that perilous 
Labrador shore, a telegraph, model farm and green- 
houses, more cooperatives — there was no end to the 
doctor’s plans. More time, he must have more time. 

Cuddling close to the largest dog for warmth, and 
with Jack in a contented ball for a footwarmer, the 
doctor fell asleep. 

"Git your spyglasses and come quick.” 

George Read jumped up from the supper table, 
threw on a coat, grabbed his binoculars and a cap, 
and was on the way to the headland with George 
Davis in practically no time at aU. He was used to 
being summoned quickly at this time of year, when 
everybody was watching out for seals. Yet there was 
something in his neighbor’s manner that made him 
anxious to be off. 

They ran without speaking in their haste to beat 
the darkness. "Yonder! What is it?” Davis pointed 
to a pan some three miles away. Read adjusted the 
binoculars and looked in the direction the finger 
pointed. "Looks — ^like — a — ^man. ’Tis a man! ’E’s 
moving! There’s dogs, too.” 

Each looked into the other’s face, as if unwilling to 
speak his thoughts. Not the doctor! Oh, not the 
doctor! Yet it could be no one else. Who else on the 
coast took such chances as he did to get to his patients? 
These were the things they were thinking. They went 
and told George Andrews what they had seen. 

If only it were possible to put right out in a boat! 
Why couldn’t they have discovered him earher? To 
try to make their way in that floating ice with a 
heavy sea wind would be dangerous even in dayhght. 
With darkness coming on, it would be certain suicide. 
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Dr. Grenfell had risked his life again and again for 
others. Now he was in danger, and they were power- 
less to save him. "I’U go after him as soon as it’s 
light, no matter what chances I take,” vowed 
George Andrews. The other two had the same resolve. 
There was little or no sleep for the fishermen in the 
cottages along Hare Bay that night. 

The doctor woke himself shivering. Where was he? 
Still on the pan, and the pan was considerably nearer 
the sea — a restless, white-toothed sea. With startling 
suddenness the wind died down. Would this last? 
Or was the lull just a preparation for a harder blow? 
The calm continued. The doctor fell asleep again. 

When he woke the next time, he had a plan of 
action. His mind had apparently been working on 
the problem while he slept. "You’re not a dead man 
yet,” he told himself. "Rig up a flag and begin wav- 
ing it as soon as daylight comes. If folks on shore 
see something moving' out here, they’U know at least 
that some kind of animal is on this pan.” 

Of aU the flags ever contrived, the one Dr. Grenfell 
hoisted just before dawn that day was the weirdest. 
The staff was made of the leg bones from the car- 
casses, tied together with bits of harness, and the flag 
was the flannel shirt. At the first crack of dawn 
he raised the shaky banner high — as high as he could 
— and waved the crooked staff till his arms ached. 
For hour after hour he kept on waving. The sun 
came up. StiU the strangely clad figure stood up- 
holding a crooked standard that flew a flannel shirt. 

Were those men on the cliffs? No. Only trees. 
Was that a boat bobbing up and down in the sun? 
No. Just another icepan. 
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"’E’s alive! ’E is! See, ’e’s wavin’ to we.” The 
sight was worth the struggle the fishermen had 
been making ever since dayhght. All the while they 
were risking their lives, pushing their boat between 
grinding icepans and hauhng it over stretches of sish 
ice, they had fully expected to doctor dead. 

It seemed a miracle that he had lived through the lo g 
night in the bitter cold. When they reached the 
frail piece of ice that held him up, they were sure that 

a miracle had saved him. 

They grasped his hands, but he ^o^*^ 
the warm clasp. His hands were like chimfe ^ wood, 
thev were frozen. He had to be helped the boat, 
» ir frozen were his feet. Not till they had grven 




him a few swallows of hot tea from the bottle they had 
brought with them, could he speak. His first words 
were that he was sorry, terribly sorry to have caused 
them ah this trouble. 

Trouble! After ah the chances he took and the 
hardships he endured to help them in their hours of 
need. At his words, tears came into their eyes. 

The doctor’s next thought was of the sick boy. 
Yet he could not be of any help to him now. There 
was only one thing to do — go home. Back to St. 
Anthony he went, "hauled like a log,” as he put it. 
For the next few days he lay a patient in his own 
hospital, cared for by a thankful staff that had never 
expected to see him alive again. 

The men who came through heavy seas and ice to 
Dr. Grenfell’s rescue received presents of spyglasses 
and watches inscribed, "In memory of April 2l8t.” 
How they treasured those gifts! Yet, as they told 
the doctor, they didn’t need anything to make them 
remember that day when they had so nearly lost him. 

As for the sick boy, he was brought to the hospital 
a day or two later, when the ice had broken up enough 
to let a boat cross the bay in safety. 

One more debt of gratitude remained to be paid by 
Dr. Grenfell. That was his debt to the three huskies. 
In the hah of the house in St. Anthony, where he hved, 
is a bronze tablet inscribed: 

To the memory of 
Three noble dogs 
Moody 
Watch 
. Spy 

Whose lives were given 
For mine on the ice 
April 21, 1908. 
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Jane Addams 

by HENRY AND DANA LEE THOMAS 


^NE midnight in the spring of 1882, Jane AddaiM 
^ was sitting on top of a sightseeing omnibus that made 
its way slowly through London’s poverty-striclmn 
East End. Like most of the other passengersj this 
twenty-two-year-old girl had taken the ride out of 
curiosity, as just one more bit of sightseeing that was 
part of her trip abroad. The trip was supposed to 
be a rest cure. The year before she had enrolled m 
the Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia, but a 
painful curvature of the spine had forced her to with- 
draw. The doctors had ordered an extended tnp 
to Europe as a necessary relaxation. _ 

Thus it happened that Jane Addams was now leisurely 
sightseeing, httle dreaming that this night tour of 
the London slum district would arouse emotio^ 
that would change her from a carefree, well-to-do 
American girl into a woman whose hfe would be 

dedicated to helping others, , , , ^ 

Just beyond the omnibus, a huckster s truck ha 
stopped at the curbstone. A rabble of men and women 


were crowding around it — ^tattered rags, haggard faces, 
shrill voices— haggling for the handful of decayed 
vegetables that the huckster was auctioning off. 
A cabbage unfit for hinnan food was tossed into 
the hands of a bidder who held up the astonishing 
sum of tuppence. The lucky possessor of the prize 
took the cabbage to the curbstone and began to 
devour it, filthy and worm-eaten and raw, while his 
less fortunate companions held up their hands to 
bid for the cheaper remnants. "The final impres- 
sion,” writes Miss Addams, "was not of ragged, 
tawdry clothing nor of pinched and saUow faces, but 
of myriads of hands, empty, pathetic, nerveless and 
work-worn, clutching forward for food which was 
aheady unfit to eat.” 

Throughout her stay,in London, Jane Addams went 
about the city, as she later described it, "afraid to look 
down narrow streets and alleys lest they disclose 
again this hideous human need and misery.” A 
new course in her education had begun. A daughter 
of the rich, she had beheld suffering from the top 
of an omnibus. A sister of the poor, she would 
chmb down from her height in order that she might 
lessen some of this suffering. On that midnight tour of 
London, Jane Addams had joined the universal fellow- 
ship of mankind. 

Although she did not realize it clearly until that 
night in London, Jane’s whole life had been leading 
her toward this dedication to the service of others. 

Her Quaker father was aU in all to her — ^her mother 
had died when Jane was two years old. He was a re- 
markable man, this state senator and prosperous miller 
of CedarviUe, lUinois. Thoroughly honest himself, 
he had the utmost faith in the honesty of his neighbors. 
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He never locked the front door of his house. Jane was 
sorry she had been bom a girl. She wanted to grow 
up to be a great man, just like her father. She tried 
in every way to imitate him. 

Jane read the Lives of Plutarch— for every one of 
these lives that she could report on, her father^ gave 
her five cents; and she studied the lives of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence— for every one 
of these lives that she covdd report on, he gave her 
ten cents. But of aU the lives, she believed that her 


father’s was the greatest. 

At seventeen, Jane Addams entered Rockford College. 
And here she fell under the influence of two other 
great men. She studied the Essays of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, which introduced her to the service of 
beauty. Every Sunday morning she read a cha^r 
of the New Testament in the original Greek. The 
parables of Jesus converted her 
service. Here was a life to emulate! She would 
dedicate herself, like her Master, to the soothmg 
of the aflhcted and the heahng of the sick. 

But her lesson was not yet fully learned. S e 
wanted to take up a superior profession, to become 
a doctor, to lend a helping hand from above It was 
not until her sightseeing tour of the London sto 
that she glimpsed the first true vision of her 
Now she saw that the words of Emerson, the Gulden 
Rule of Jesus, pointed to the equal ^gmty of ^ 
the children of men: Descend from the heights of 
your vanity and take your place among your fe^ws. 
Enlist as a soldier in the common ranks of so^ow. 
She had set herself a difiicult task-a tem/y mg 

task But she went bravely ahead. Always do, sh 

S; "wSat you are afraid to do.” And eo, rnepued 
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by her vision, she returned to Chicago, where her 
father now lived, eager to undertake her new work 
in spite of her fear. 

The great city of the Midwest had grown from eight 
thousand in 1844 to one million in 1889. And seven 
hundred and fifty thousand of them were foreign-born 
Chicago was a world in miniature— Englishmen 
Germans, Jews, Russians, Poles, Irishmen, Italians* 
Frenchmen, Scandinavians, Bohemians, Swiss — these 
were only a few of the many peoples that had 
been swept together by the winds of chance into a 
single community. The immigrants had brought with 
them the misunderstandings and the prejudices of a 
hundred countries. But they had also brought the 
hopes and the dreams of those countries. If someone 
could teach them to cast off their prejudices and to 
unite their dreams, a new day would dawn in America 

a day of justice and beauty and vigor and joy such 
as the world had never seen. 

In order to put her ideas into practice, she rented 
a smaU house on Halsted Street— the crowded center of 
Chicagis immigrant peoples. She caUed this place 
Mull House after the name of its architect and former 
occupant. It was a pleasant, homelike house with wide 
haUs, open fireplaces, and a porch on three sides. 
She furnished the rooms with luxurious simplicity: 
handsome tables, inviting sofas, bookcases and pic- 
tures and ornaments she had picked up in Europe— 
every ng, in short, that a wealthy person would 
want for a private home. Then she threw open the 
doors and extended a gracious welcome to the pubhc. 

j. . population in the surrounding 

s ric a whirlpool of filthy tenements, foul stables, 
saloons, flies, dirty animals, and children— looked 
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dth suspicion upon this "strange American woman 
^ho had moved into this "strange swell house m then 
nidst. What did she want of them? They werent 
ised to this sort of thing from the "better ctes. 
[^ere must be some trick behind that snule of hers. 

Best to stay away from that house. _ 

A few daring souls, however, ventured into the ho^ 
and found, to their astonishment, a human being hk 
themselve . This Lady of Halsted Street was no 
sh^Lr but a friendly neighbor. They spread word 
about the miracle, and httle by httle e 
Hull House became more frequent. One day 
woman rushed in with a sick baby m her 
husband was away at work. She had no money for 
Ldicine or for doctors. Miss Addams ^cmedj doctor 
and bought the mediane— and the child w 



Oil another occasion an Italian bride of fifteen ran 
away from her husband to Htdl House because he had 
abused her for having lost her wedding ring. Miss 
Addams summoned the husband and gave the couple a 
friendly talk and the price of a new wedding ring 
Husband and wife went off happily hand in hand. 

Before long, the people of Halsted Street district 
had accepted Miss Addams as a true friend They 
caUed her a Good Neighbor. "This rich lady is al- 
■ most as nice as a poor woman,” they said. No serv- 
ice in behalf of her neighbors was too humble for 
Miss Addams to perform. She not only superintended 
the work in the house, but lent a ready hand— and 
what was even more important, a willing heart— in the 
doing of the work. She opened a day nursery for the 
babies of mothers who worked in the factories. In 
this nursery she fed and amused and cared for the chil- 
dren at the daily rate of five cents per child. For the 
older children she started a kindergarten — also at five 
cents a day— where they were not only fed and amused, 
but educated as well. "This, you understand, is no 
chanty, she told the parents. "You are paying 
good money for the service.” 


A fathers and mothers themselves. Miss 

Add^s provided Hull House with a soup kitchen and 
And ^in spite of the sneers of her 
A ^ queer ideas — she was not sur- 

pnsed to find that her art gaUery was more popular 

kitchen. It was not for bread alone 
that the E^opean refugees had come to America. 

blowly the httle homestead on Halsted Street grew 
S • il ^ co^unity center. The idea of the Good 

Similar 

settlements sprang up throughout the country. 
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Houses of Friendship with playrooms and workrooms 
and study rooms. 

If only the various races could understand each 
other Jane Addams believed, there would he no need for 
hatred or war. She undertook the dating project of 
^nSrpretLrthe races to one another. And this led 
to an amusing but highly satisfactory incident. One 
evening the Irish women invited the Itahm women to 
a reception at Hull House. ''But the Itahan women._ 
writes Miss Addams, "stayed at home and sent their 
himbands The social committee of the Irish women 
e"the-iawing room to find it occupied by rowe 
of Italian workingmen. They were plai^y puzzled as 
to wtt it was au about.” 

mpn had a lively sense of humor. They proceedea to 
tek" the place of their wives in the entertaiumert 
of their Wah hostesses. "Untiring pam of them 
danced the tarantella, their fascinating national dance, 
tov sang ItaUan songs; one of them ^rformed tome 
of those wonderful sleight-of-hand tricks * * • ^ „ 

of them politely ate the ■ qnainf Irish 
The entertainment was a huge succes . "these 

ftalians were mutually delighted to _find that these 

tjtraneers are just like other people. _ 

toe Addams was the America pionj m metog 

tbe dlfterentoS of ma^ e tond^tiorof 

rdSr hS- - S 

St wtteTt r tW -^t^Vtrk 

Hh^ho^ S'lahrr^^^^^ estahhsh. 

ment of universal peace. 

In the eighteen-nineties, child laDor w 
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civilization. In the industrial centers 
the children were crueUy overworked and underpaid 
heven-year-olds were in some instances driven fourteen’ 
hours a day at four cents an hour. In the needle trades 
the children were often set to work at the aae of 
four or five, piling out the basting threads from 
the garments which their parents were sewing. Manv 
children were maimed, and not a few were killed bv 
the maclunes at which they were compeUed to work 

before they were old enough or strong enough to 
handle them. ® 

Jane Addams had a motherly instinct for children 
bhe made their cause her own cause. In spite of her 
numerous other duties, she undertook a searching in- 
vestigation into the problems of child labor. In- 
deed, she became America’s foremost authority on the 
subject. Calhng to her standard the various women’s 
fn Jgamzations in Illinois, she succeeded 

If legislature to pass a law 

forbidding the employment of children between four- 
teen and sixteen years before seven in the morning or 
fter seven at mght; children under fourteen could not 
rk afteyix at mght. This "Jane Addams Measure” 

r mnlf f direction. It became 

a model for similar measures in other states. "If 

you want to prevent the evils of child labor,” wrote 
the Boston Journal of Education, "get a copy of the 

if “ybody else in the country. 

only to 

investip'fltrt i, streets. In one short block,” one 
investigator had reported to her, "I found seventy-five 
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children playing in the gutter.” Miss Addams under- 
took to remove them out of the gutters and into the 
playgrounds. Thanks to her, the cliildren of Chicago 
to this day enjoy one of the most extemve and best 
managed playground systems in the United States. 

Miss Addams not only provided playgrounds for the 
children; she also gave them opportunities to get 
an education. Children of many nationalities came 
into Hull House. Some of them passed under her 
maiding hand through the universities into the pro- 
fessions. A greater number of them went into t^ 
ranks of business or labor. But nearly all of them 
became transformed tlirough the magic of her person- 
ahty into better and happier and more understanding 

Americans. 





Understanding Americans — this was the real object 
of her life. Peace through understanding. The natives 
of many countries were migrating to America. And at 
Hull House they learned to know and to admire one an- 
other — and to cooperate with one another. Though 
they couldn’t follow the language of one another’s 
tongues, they could interpret the language of one 
another’s hearts. They realized that their Old World 
intolerances and hatreds were nothing but the silly 
fears of foolish children. Russians, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Jews, Britons, Poles, Norwegians, Lithu- 
anians, Czechs all of them had the same desire, the 
same common yearning to feel the warm glow of 
brotherhood between man and man. 

Jane Addams had demonstrated the fact that in 
America people from many quarrelsome nations could 
be united into one friendly family. Why couldn’t she 
teach this vital lesson to the nations of Europe, of the 
entire world? She proceeded to preach this new idea. 
She became ^ one of America’s most earnest pleaders 
for international good will. It seemed at times a 
hopeless task, but she never lost heart. Not even 
in 1914, when she saw the world engulfed in the First 
World W^. Nor in the following years, when she 
saw the rise of European dictatorships. For she had 
the patience of the true philosopher. She knew that 
^e way to human understanding is painful and slow. 
But she also felt that under the proper guidance the 
world would learn the lesson in the end. 

In order to share her undying faith with her country- 
men she delivered a series of lectures against the 
cruelty of the military aggressors. One of her friends 
described her as she looked on the platform: "A 
smaUish, dark-faced woman, gentle of manner and 
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soft of voice. . . . She is dressed in a tailor-made suit 
of grayish blue. . . . She is slightly stooped as she 
stands with her hands clasped behind her in a way 
touchingly childish, looking out at her audience. . . . 
Her face is sad, though the eyes are luminous, and 
the lips adapt themselves readily to smiles.” A 
wisp of a woman, insignificant in size, tremendous 
in magnetic power. 

For a time during the First World War she stood al- 
most alone. For she had foreseen that our entry into 
the war would lead to no permanent peace. Some 
people called her pro-German. She was, of course, 
nothing of the kind. She was merely pro-human. 
Yet even her friends began to spy upon her as if she 
were a criminal. 

But she took her blows, and went on proclaiming 
the need for understanding between nations. When 
the war was over, in 1918, she felt that her crusade 
was only begun. She had organized, before the war, 
an American Women’s Peace Party. In the whirl- 
wind of the war, this movement had been tom apart. 
But with the retmn of calm weather the threads had 
been gathered up again. The American Women’s 
Peace Party joined the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, and Jane Addams became 
the president and guiding spirit of this league. 
"The dictators of the world will make you fight,” 
she said, "but the women of the world will make 
you free.” Half of her prophecy later came trag- 
ically true. But the other half, she was convinced, 
would at a not-too-distant date also come true. In 
1931 she shared, with Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
Nobel Prize for Peace. She donated her entire share 
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■ — about sixteen thousand dollars — to the Women’s 
International League. "The real cause of war ” she 
said in making the donation, "is misunderstanding. 
Let this money be spent in the cause of international 
imderstanding. ’ ’ 

The nations can hve at peace if only they wiU 
unite to get rid of their aggressors, she maintained. 
The children of the human family have been kept 
too long apart. The selfishness of their leaders has 
too long imposed upon their ignorance. They must 
be brought together, they must be educated, they 
must learn to know one another. , "It is time,” she 
said, "that we got better acquainted.” 

One day in the spring of 1935, she felt a sudden 
pain in her side. The doctors, suspecting a serious 
infection, advised immediate surgery. When the am- 
bulance arrived to take her to the hospital, she 
begged her doctors to wait a few minutes. "I’d like 
to finish the novel I’m reading before I go. There 
are only a few pages left.” And then, smiling through 
her pain, she added, "I’d hate to die without knowing 
how the plot came out.” 

"Nonsense! You’re going to live!” 

But when they operated on her, they found a malig- 
nant tumor. Four days later she died. 

As she lay in state, her " family”— fifty thousand 
native and immigrant Americans— came to bid her God- 
speed. And many of them wept, and not a few prayed, 
as they passed her colfin. For they were about to 
put away from their presence the all-embracing Mother 
of Men. As one of her "boys,” a Greek workingman, 
expressed it, "Her no just one people; her no just 
one religion. Her all peoples, all religions.” 
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The Pine-Tree Shillings 

by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 






y.v 


^RANDPATHER had been sitting in his old armchair 
all that pleasant afternoon, while the children — 
Laurence, Clara, Charley, and Alice — were pursuing 
their sports near at hand. Grandfather was proud of 
his fine old oak chair. It had been brought to Amer- 
ica in 1630, and had belonged to many people famous 
in the history of Massachusetts. 

"According to the most authentic records,” said 
Grandfather, as the children gathered about him for 
another story, "about 1646 the chair had the mis- 
fortune to break its leg. Being therefore sold at 
auction, our venerable friend was knocked down to a 
certain Captain John HuH. This old gentleman, on 
carefully examining the maimed chair, discovered that 
its broken leg might be clamped with iron and made 
as serviceable as ever.” 

"Here is the very leg that was broken!” exclaimed 
Charley, throwing himself down on the floor to look. 
"See the iron clamps. How well the leg was mended ! ” 
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When they had all sufficiently examined the broken 
leg, Grandfather told them a story about Captain 
John Hull and the pine-tree shillings. 

The Captain John Hull aforesaid was the mint- 
master of Massachusetts, and coined all the money 
that was made there. This was a new line of business 
for in the earlier days of the colony the current coinage 
consisted of gold and silver money of England, Portu- 
gal, and Spain. These coins being scarce, the people 
were often forced to barter their commodities instead 


of selling them. 

For instancCj if a. man wanted to buy a coat, he 
perhaps exchanged a bearskin for it. If he wished 
for a barrel of molasses, he might purchase it with a 
pile of pine boards. Musket bullets were used instead 
of farthings. The Indians had a sort of money called 
wampum, which was made of clamshells, and this 
strange sort of specie was likewise taken in payment 
of debts by the English settlers. Bank bills had 
never been heard of. There was not money enough of 
any kind, in many parts of the country, to pay the 
salaries of the ministers, so that they sometimes had 
to accept quintals of fish, bushels of corn, or cords of 

wood instead of silver or gold. ^ + j 

As the people grew more numerous and their trade 

one with another increased, the want of cmrent money 
was stm more sensibly felt. To supply the demand, 
the general court passed a law for est^hshing a 
coinage of shillings, sixpences, and t^eepences. 
Captain John Huh was appointed to manufactme tffis 
money and was to have one shilbng out of every 
twenty to pay him for the trouble of making them. 

Hereupon aU the old silver m the colony was handed 
over to Captain John Huh. The battered silver 
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cans and tankards, I suppose, and silver buckles, 
and broken spoons, and silver buttons of worn-out 
coats, and silver hilts of swords that had figured at 
court — aU such curious old articles were doubtless 
thrown into the melting pot together. But by far the 
greater part of the silver consisted of bullion from 
the mines of South America, which the English bucca- 
neers — who were Httle better than pirates — had taken 
from the Spaniards and brought to Massachusetts. 

All this old and new silver being melted down and 
coined, the result was an immense amount of splendid 
shillings, sixpences, and threepences. Each had the 
date 1652 on the one side and the figure of a pine 
tree on the other. Hence they were called pine-tree 
shillings. And for every twenty shillings that he 
coined, you will remember, Captain John Hull was 
entitled to put one shilling into his own pocket. 

The magistrates soon began to suspect that the 
mintmaster would have the best of the bargain. They 
offered him a large sum of money if he would but give 
up that twentieth shilling which he was constantly 
dropping into his pocket. But Captain Hull declared 
himself perfectly satisfied with the shilling. And 
well he might be, for so diligently did he labor that 
in a few years his pockets, his moneybags, and his 
strongbox were overflowing with pine-tree shillings. 
This was probably the case when he came into posses- 
sion of Grandfather’s chair. 

When the mintmaster had grown very rich, a yoimg 
man, Samuel SeweU by name, came a-courting to his 
only daughter. His daughter — whose name I do not 
know, but we will call her Betsey — was a fine, he^lrty 
damsel, by no means so slender as some young ladies 
of our own days. On the contrary, having always fed 
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heartily on pumpkin pies, doughnuts, Indian pud- 
dings, and other Puritan dainties, she was as round 
and plump as a pudding herself. With this round, 
rosy Miss Betsey did Samuel Sewell fall in love. As 
he was a young man of good character, industrious in 
his business, and a member of the church, the mint- 
master very readily gave his consent. 

"Yes, you may take her,” said he, in his rough way, 
"and you’U find her a heavy burden enough.” 

On the wedding day we may suppose that honest 
John Hull dressed himself in his Sunday-best coat, aU 
the buttons of which were made of pine-tree shillings. 
The buttons of his waistcoat were sixpences, and the 
knees of his smallclothes were buttoned with silver 
threepences. Thus attired, he sat with great dignity 
in Grandfather’s chair, and, being a portly old gentle- 
man, he completely filled it from elbow to elbow. On 
the opposite side of the room, between her bridesmaids, 
sat Miss Betsey. She was blushing with all her might, 
and looked like a full-blown peony. 

There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine 
purple coat and gold-lace waistcoat, with as much 
other finery as the Puritan laws and ciistoms would 
allow him to put on. His hair was cropped close to 
his head, because Governor Endicott had forbidden 
any man to wear it below the ears. But he was a per- 
sonable young man, and so thought the bridesmaids 
and Miss Betsey herself. 

The mintmaster also was pleased with his new 
son-in-law, especially as he had courted Miss Betsey 
out of pirre love and had said nothing at all about her 
portion. So when the marriage ceremony was over, 
Captain Hull whispered a word to two of his men- 
servants, who immediately went out and soon returned 
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lugging in a large pair of scales. They were such a 
pair as wholesale merchants use for weighing bulky 
commodities, and quite a bulky commodity was now 
to be weighed on them. 

"Daughter Betsey,” said the mintmaster, "get into 
one side of these scales.” 

Miss Betsey — or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call 
her— did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without 
any question of the why and wherefore. But what 
her father could mean, unless to make her husband, 
pay for her by the pound (in which case she would 
have been a dear bargain), she had not the least idea. 

"And now,” said honest John Hull to the servants, 
"bring that box hither.” 

The box to which the mintmaster pointed was a 
huge, square, ironbound oaken chest; it was big 
enough, my children, for all four of you to play at 
hide-and-seek in. The servants tugged with might 
and main, but could not lift this enormous receptacle, 
and were finally obliged to drag it across the floor. 
Captain Hull then took a key from his girdle, un- 
locked the chest, and lifted its ponderous lid. Behold ! 
it was full to the brim of bright pine-tree shillings 
fresh from the mint, and Samuel SeweU began to 
think that his father-in-law had got possession of all 
the money in the Massachusetts treasury. But it was 
only the mintmaster’s honest share of the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull’s command, 
heaped doubled handfuls of shillings into one side of 
the scales while Betsey remained in the other. Jingle, 
jingle went the shillings as handful after handful was 
thrown in, tfll, plump and ponderous as she was, they 
fairly weighed the young lady from the floor. 

"There, son Sewell!” cried the honest mintmaster, 
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resuming his seat in Grandfather’s chair, take these 
shillings for my daughter’s portion. Use her kindly 
and thank Heaven for her. It is not every wife that’s 
worth her weight in silver.” 

The children laughed heartily at this legend, and 
would hardly be convinced but that Grandfather had 
made it up out of his own head. He assured them 
faithfully, however, that he had found it in the pages 
of a grave historian, and had merely tried to teU it 
in a somewhat funnier style. As for Samuel Sewell, 
he afterward became chief justice of Massachusetts. 

''Well, Grandfather,” remarked Clara, "if wedding 
portions nowadays were paid as Miss Betsey’s wm, 
young ladies would not pride themselves upon an airy 
figure, as many of them do.’ 
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A Tragic Story 

by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

rpHERE lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a handsome pigtail wore; 

But wondered much and sorrowed more, 
Because it hung behind him. 

He mused upon this curious case. 

And swore he’d change the pigtail’s place. 
And have it hanging at his face, 

Not dangling there behind him. 

Says he, "The mystery I’ve foimd — 

I’ll turn me round”— he turned him roimd; 
But still it hung behind him. 
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Then round and roimd, and out and in, 
All day the puzzled sage did spin; 

In vain — it mattered not a pin — 

The pigtail hung behind him. 

And right and left, and round about, 

And up, and down, and in, and out 
He turned, hut still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 

And though his efforts never slack, 

And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas! still faithful to his back. 

The pigtail hangs behind him. 





Tom and the Pain-Killer 

by MARK TWAIN 


T^m Sawyer’s mind had found a new and weighty 
matter to interest itself about— Becky Thatcher 
had stopped coming to school. Tom had struggled 
with Ins pride a few days, and tried to "whistle her 
down the wind,” but failed. He began to find himself 
hanging around her father’s house at night and feeling 
very miserable. She was iU. What if she should die! 
here was distraction in the thought. He no longer 

*101^ even in piracy. The 
^ &e^e; there was nothing but dreariness 

leit. He put his hoop away, and his bat; there was 
no joy in them any more. 

concerned. She began to try 
all manner of remedies on him. She was one of those 
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people who are infatuated with patent medicines and 
all newfangled methods of producing health or mend- 
ing it. She was an enthusiastic experimenter in these 
things. When something fresh in this line came out, 
she was in a fever, right away, to try it; not on her- 
self, for she was never ailing, but on anybody else 
that came handy. She was a subscriber for aU the 
"Health” magazines and phrenological frauds. AU 
the "rot” they contained about ventilation and how 


to go to bed, and how to get up, and what to eat, and 
what to drink, and how much exercise to take, and 
what frame of mind to keep oneself in, and what sort 
of clothing to wear, was aU gospel to her; and she never 
observed that her health journals of the current month 
customarily upset everything they had recommended 
the month before. She was as simple-hearted and 


honest as the day was long, and so she was an easy 
victim. She gathered together her quack magazines 
and her quack medicines, and, thus armed, she went 
about to the suffering neighbors, never suspecting 
that she was not an angel of healing. 

The water treatment was new, now, and Tom’s low 
condition was a windfaU to her. She had him out at 
daylight every morning, stood him up in the wood- 
shed and drowned him with a deluge of cold water; 
then she scrubbed him down with a towel like a file, 
and so brought him to; then she roUed him up m a 
wet sheet and put him away under blankets tiU she 
sweated his soul clean and "the yellow stains of it 
came through his pores” as Tom said. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, the hoy grew 
and more melancholy and pale and dejected. Sh 
added hot baths, salt baths, shower baths, pl^ges^ 
The boy remained as dismal as a hearse. She began 
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to assist the water with a slim oatmeal diet and bhster 
plasters. She calculated his capacity as she would a 
jug’s, and filled him up every day with quack cure-alls. 

Tom had become indifferent to persecution by this 
time. This phase filled the old lady’s heart with 
consternation. This indifference must be broken up 
at any cost. Now she heard of Pain-Killer for the first 
time. She ordered a lot at once. She tasted it and 
was filled with gratitude. It was simply fire in a 
hquid form. She dropped the water treatment and 
everything else, and pinned her faith to Pain-Killer. 
She gave Tom a teaspoonful and watched with the 
deepest anxiety for the result. Her troubles were 
instantly at rest, her soul at peace again; for the 
'' indifference” was broken up. The boy could not 
have shown a wilder, heartier interest if she had 
built a fire under him. 




Tom felt that it was time to wake up; this sort of 
life might be romantic enough, in his blighted con- 
dition, but it was getting to have too little sentiment 
and too much distracting variety about it. So he 
thought over various plans for relief, and finally hit 
upon that of professing to be fond of Pain-Killer. He 
asked for it so often that he became a nuisance, and 
his aunt ended by telling him to help himself and quit 
bothering her. But she watched the bottle clan- 
destinely. She found that the medicine did reahy 
diminish, but it did not occur to her that the boy 
was mending the health of a crack in the sitting-room 

floor with it. „ , . i 

One day Tom was in the act of dosing the crack 

when his aunt’s yeUow cat came along, purring, eyeing 
the teaspoon avariciously, and begging for a taste. 

Tom said, ''Don’t ask for it unless you want it. 

But Peter signified that he did want it. 

"You better make sure." 


Peter was sure. . . 

"Now you’ve asked for it, and 111 give it ^ 
because there ain’t anything mean ^^out me; but 
you find you don’t like ^ it, you mustnt blame any- 

hndv but your own self." 

^ Peter was agreeable. So Tom pried his mouth open 
anrpoJed d™n the Pain-Killer, Peinr a 

™„Dle of yards in the air, and then dehyered a war 
whoop and set off round and round 

against furniture, upsettmg fl^^’^ots, “d matog 
general havoc. Next he rose on his hind f«t ana 

unappeasable happiness, then ne we 
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the house again, spreading chaos and destruction in 
ins path Aunt PoUy entered in time to see him 
throw a few double somersaults, deliver a final mighty 
hmrah, and sail through the open window, carrying 
the rest of the flowerpots with him. 

The old lady stood petrified with astonishment 

STau7hTer 

J Tom, what on earth ails that cat?” 

know. Aunt,” gasped the boy. 

^ anything like it. What did 

make him act so?” 

so ^ know. Aunt Polly; cats always act 

so ^ when they’re having a good time.” 

tone *“ oomething in tie 

Yesm. That is, I believe they do ” 

"You do?” 

"Yes’m.” 
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The old lady was bending down, Tom watching 
with interest emphasized by anxiety. Too late he 
divined her "drift.” The handle of the telltale tea- 
spoon was visible under the bed valance. Aunt PoUy 
took it, held it up. Tom winced, and dropped his 
eyes. Aunt Polly raised him by the usual handle — 
his ear — and cracked his head soundly with her thimble. 

"Now, sir, what did you want to treat that poor 
dumb beast so for?” 

"I done it out of pity for him — because he hadn’t 


any aunt.” 

"Hadn’t any aunt! — you numskull. What has that 
got to do with it?” 

"Heaps. Because if he’d ’a’ had one, she’d ’a’ 
burnt him out herself ’thout any more feeling than if 


he was a human!” 

Aunt Polly felt a sudden pang of remorse. This 
was putting the thing in a new light; what was cruelty 
to a cat might be cruelty to a boy, too. She began to 
soften; she felt sorry. Her eyes watered a little, and 
she put her hand on Tom’s head and said gently, I 
was meaning for the best, Tom. And, Tom, it did do 

you good.” _ , 

Tom looked up in her face with just a perceptible 

twinkle peeping through his gravity "I know you 
was meaning for the best, Auntie, and so was I with 
Peter. It done him good, too. I never see him get 

around so since . 

"Oh. go ’long with you, Tom. before you agyavate 

me again. And you try and see if you cant be a 
™od boy. for once, and you needn’t take any more 

medicine.” 
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John Gilpin 

hy WILLIAM COWPER 


JOHN Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown; 

A trainband captain eke was be 
Of famous London town. 

Jolm Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
"Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 


'Tomorrow is our wedding day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

'^7 and my sister’s child, 

Myself, and children three 
WiU fih the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 

He soon replied, "I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

A^ you are she, my dearest dear; 
Therefore it shah be done. 

"I am a linen draper bold, 

As all the world doth know; 

calender 

Will lend his horse to go.” 
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Quoth Mistress Gilpin, "That’s well said; 
And for that wine is dear. 

We wiQ be furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear.” 

John Gilpin k^sed his loving wife; 
O’erjoyed was he to find 

That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought. 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest aU 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in. 

Six precious souls and aU agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the 
Were never folks so glad; 

The stones did rattle imderneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane; 

And up he got, in haste to ride. 

But soon came down again; 

For saddletree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in, 
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So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew 
Would trouble him much more. 

’Twaa long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

Wh^ Betty screaming came downstairs 
The wme is left behind!" 


"Good lack!” quoth he, "yet bring it me 
My leathern belt likewise, ' 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 


Now Mistress Gilpin (carefizl soul!) 

Had two stone bottles found. 

To hold the liquor that she loved. 
And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 
Through which the belt he ’drew 
And hung a bottle on each side 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe. 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Fim slowly pacing o'er the stones. 

With caution and good heed. 
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But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

So, "Fair and softly,” John he cried; 

But John he cried in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 



Away went Gilpin, neck or naught; 

Away Went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slimg; 

A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or simg. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed; 

Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out, "Well done!” 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he? 

His fame soon spread around; 

"He carries weight!” “He rides a race!” 
" ’Tis for a thousand pound!” 

And still as fast as he drew near, 

’Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shattered at a blow. 
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Down ran the wine into the road 
Most piteous to be seen; 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Stfll dangling at his waist. 

Thus ah through merry Islington, 

These gambols he did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay; 

And there he threw the Wash about, 

On both sides of the way. 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

''Stop, stop, John Gilpin! — Here’s the house!” 
They all at once did cry; 

"The dinner waits, and we are tired.” 

Said Gilpin — "So am I.” 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there; 

For why? His owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 
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So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong; 

So did he fly-: — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gflpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will. 

Till, at his friend the calender’s. 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him: 

''What news? what news? your tidings tell; 
TeU me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at aU?” 




Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke; 

And thus unto the calender, 

In merry guise, he spoke: 

"I came because your horse would come; 

And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here — 

They are upon the road.” 

The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin. 

Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in; 

When straight he came, with hat and wig^ 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn, 

Thus showed his ready wit: 

"My head is twice as big as yours; 

They therefore needs must fit. 

"But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 

Said John, "It is my wedding day. 

And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton 
And I should dine at Ware.” 
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So turning to his horse, he said, 

”I am in haste to dine; 

’Twas for your pleasure you came here; 

You shall go back for mine.” 

Ah! luckless speech and bootless boast. 

For which he paid full dear; 

For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a hon roar, 

And galloped off with all his might. 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig; 

He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why? They were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half-a-crown; 

And thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the Bell, 

"This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein; 
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But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done, 

The frightened steed he frighted more 
And made him faster run. 

Away went GUpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels; 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They raised a hue and cry: 

"Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman! 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space, 

The tollmen thinking, as before. 
That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it, too. 
For he got first to town; 

Nor stopped till where he had got 
He did again get down. 



up 


Now let us sing, "Long live the King!” 

And Gilpin, long live he; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see! 
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■^HOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Catskih Mountains. They are a 
branch of the great Appalachian family, and are seen 
to the west of the river, swelling up to a noble height 
and lording it over the surrounding country. Every 
change of season, every change of weather, indeed 
every horn of the day, produces some change in the 
magical hues and the shapes of these mountains, and 
ey are regarded by all the good wives, far and near, 
barometers. When the weather is fair and 
+1. ij clothed in blue and purple, and print 

them bold outhnes on the clear evening sky; but, some- 

TOi-ll t’ ^ landscape is cloudless, they 

vapors about their summits, 

and liffht 

and hght up hke a crown of glory. 

of these fairy mountains the voyager 

villavp^^>. ^Sbt smoke curling up from a 

village whose shingle roofs gleam among the trees, 
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just where the blue tints of the upland melt away 
into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is 
a little village of great age, having been founded by 
some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of 
the province, just about the beginning of the govern- 
ment of the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in 
peace!). Some of the houses of the original settlers 
were still standing a few years ago. The houses were 
built of Sy rian yellow bricks brought from Holland, 
having latticed windows, and gable fronts, surmounted 


with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these yery houses 
(which, to teU the precise truth, was sadly time-worn 
and weather-beaten), there lived many years since, 
while the country was yet a province of Great Britain, 
a simple, good-natured fellow of the name of Rip Van 
Winkle. He was a descendant of the Van Winkles 
who figured so gallantly in the good old days of 
Peter Stuyvesant and accompanied him to the siege 
of Fort Christina. He inherited, however, but httle 
of the fighting spirit of his ancestors. I have ob- 
served that he was a simple, good-natured man; he 
was, moreover, a kind neighbor and an obedient, hen- 
pecked husband. Indeed, to this last circumstance 
inight be owing that meekness of spirit which gained 
him such universal popularity. For those men 
most apt to be agreeable to others who are under the 
discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers doubt- 
less are softened in the fiery furnace of domestic 
troubles- and a curtain lecture is worth aU the sermons 
in the world for teaching the virtues of Patience an^ 
long-suffering. A scolding wife may, 
some respects, be considered a blessing; and if so, Rip 
Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 
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Certain it is that he was a great favorite among all 
the good wives of the village, who, as usual with the 
amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles. 
They never failed, whenever they talked those matters 
over in their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame 
on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, 
too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told 
them long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. 
Whenever he went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, 
clambering on his back, and playing a thousand tricks 
on him with impunity; and not a dog would bark at 
him throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It 
could not be from the lack of perseverance; for he 
would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy 
as a Tartar’s spear, and fish all day without a murmur, 
even though he should not be encouraged by a single 
nibble. He would carry a fowling piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods and 
swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refuse to 
assist a neighbor, even in the roughest toil, and was 
a foremost man at all country frolics for husking 
Indian corn or building stone fences. The women of 
the village, too, used to employ him to run their 
errands and to do such Little jobs as their less obliging 
husbands would not do for them. In a word. Rip 
was ready to attend to anybody’s business but his 
own; but as. to keeping his farm in order, he found it 
impossible. 
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In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on 
his farm; it was the most pestilent httle piece of 
ground in the whole country; everything about it went 
wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of him. His 
fences were continually falhng to pieces; his cow 
would either go astray or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields than 
anywhere else; the rain always made a point of setting 
in just as he had some outdoor work to do. Thus, 
though the estate inherited from his father had 
dwindled away under his management, acre by acre, 
until there was little more left than a mere patch of 
Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst-con- 
ditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip promsed to 
inherit the habits, with the old clothes, of his father. 
He was generally seen trooping hke a colt at his 
mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s cast- 
off galligaskins, which he had much ado to hold up 
with one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad 


weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals of foohsh, well-oiled dispositions, who take 
the world easy, eat white bread or brown, wlnchever 
can be got with the least thought or trouble, and 
would rather starve on a penny than work for a pound. 
If left to himself he would have whistled hfe away 
in perfect contentment; but his wife kept contmually 
dig in his ears about his idleness, his c^ekss- 
ness and the ruin he was bringing on 1^ family. 

, Morning, noon, and night her ton^e was incessantly 
going and everything he said or did was sure to p 
d^^’aTorrent of eloquence. Rip had but one way of 
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replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, by 
frequent use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged 
his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but 
said nothing. This, however, always provoked a fresh 
volley from his wife, so that he was fain to draw off 
his forces and take to the outside of the house. 

Rip’s dog Wolf was as much henpecked as his master; 
for Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions 
in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an evil 
eye as the cause of his master’s going so often astray. 
True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an honor- 
able dog, he was as courageous an animal as ever 
scouted the woods- — but what courage can withstand 
the ever-enduring and aU-besetting terrors of a woman’s 
tongue? The moment Wolf entered the house his 
crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground or curled 
between his legs, he sneaked about with a gaUows 
air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van 
Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broomstick or 
ladle he would fly to the door with yelping haste. 





Times grew worse with Rip Van Winkle as years of 
matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows 
with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool 
that grows keener with constant use. For a long 
while he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by frequenting' a kind of club composed of the 
idlers of the village. This group held its sessions on 
a bench before a small inn, marked by a red-faced 
portrait of His Majesty George the Third. Here they 
used to sit in the shade through a long, hazy summer’s 
day, talking listlessly over village gossip or telling 
endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it would 
have been worth any statesman’s money to have heard 
the profound discussions that sometimes took place 
when by chance an old newspaper fell into their hands 
from some passing traveler. How solemnly they 
would listen to the contents, as drawled out by Der- 
rick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a learned little 
man who was not to be daunted by the most gigantic 
word in the dictionary; and how wisely they would 
dehberate upon public events some months after they 


had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by old Nicholas Vedder, the landlord of the 
inn, at the door of which he took his seat from morn- 
ing till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the 
sun and keep in the shade of a large tree; so that the 
neighbors could tell the hour by his movements ^ 
accurately as by a sundial. It is triM he ™ 
heard to speak, but smoked bis pipe inca®antly. as 
followers, however, perfectly unda^ood 
how to gather his opinions. When anytlmg t 
was read ot related displeased him he was ^ 

smoke his pipe vehemently and to send forth short. 
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frequent, and angry puffs; and when pleased, he would 
inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly and emit it 
in light and peaceful clouds, and sometimes, taking 
the pipe from his mouth and letting the fragrant 
vapor curl about his nose, would gravely nod his head 
in token of perfect approval. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his scolding wife, who would sud- 
denly break in upon the assemblage and call the 
members all to naught; nor was Nicholas Vedder him- 
self sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible 
shrew, who charged him with encouraging her hus- 
band in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and 
his only alternative, to escape from the labor of the 
farm and the clamor of his wife, was to take gun in 
hand and stroll away into the woods. Here he would 
sometimes seat himself at the foot of a tree and share 
the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he 
sympathized as a fellow sufferer in persecution. "Poor 
Wolf,” he would say, "thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
life of it; but never mind, my lad; whilst I live thou 
shalt never lack a friend to stand by thee!” Wolf 
would wag his tail, look wistfully in his master’s face, 
and if dogs can feel pity, I verily beheve he recipro- 
cated the sentiment with aU his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumn 
day Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Catskill Mountains. He was 
after his favorite sport of squirrel shooting, and the 
still solitudes had echoed and reechoed with the 
reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw 
himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered 
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with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of 
a precipice. From an opening between the trees he 
could overlook all the country for many a mile of rich 
woodland. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, 
far, far below him, moving on its silent but majestic 
course, with the reflection of a purple cloud or the sail 
of a lagging bark here and there sleeping on its glassy 
bosom and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep moun- 


tain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled 
with fragments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely 
lighted by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For 
some time Rip lay musing on this scene. Evening 
was gradually advancing; the mountains began to 
throw their long blue shadows over the valleys. He 
saw that it would be dark long before he could reach 
the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh when he thought 
of encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance hallooing, "Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!” He looked around, but could see nothing 
but a crow winging its solitary flight across the mo^- 
tain. He thought his fancy must have deceived him, 
and turned again to descend, when he heard the same 
cry ring through the stiU, evening air: "Rip Van 
Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” At the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back and, giving a low growl, skulked 
to his master’s side, looking fearfully down into the 
glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing 
over him. He looked anxiously in the same direction 
and perceived a strange figure slowly toiUng up the 
rocks and bending under the weight of something he 
carried on his back. He was surprised to see any 
human being in this lonely and unfrequented place, 
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but supposing it to be someone of the neighborhood 
in need of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the strangeness of the person’s appearance. He was 
a short, square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy 
h air and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the 
antique Dutch fashion: a cloth jerkin strapped round 
the waist, several pairs of breeches, the outer one 
decorated with rows of buttons down the sides and 
bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout 
keg, that seemed full of hquor, and made signs for 
Rip to approach and assist him with the load. Though 
rather distrustful of this new acquaintance, Rip com- 
plied with his usual wiUingness to help; and, mutually 
relieving one another, they clambered up a narrow 
guUy, apparently the dry bed of a mountain torrent. 

As they ascended, Rip every now and then heard 
long, rolling peals, hke distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, between 
lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path led. He 
paused for an instant, but supposing it to be the 
muttering of one of those passing thundershowers 
which often take place in mountain heights, he pro- 
ceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came to a 
hoUow, hke a small amphitheater, surrounded by per- 
pendicular precipices, over the brinks of which over- 
hanging trees shot their branches, so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright eve- 
ning cloud. During the whole time Rip and his com- 
panion had labored on in silence; for though the former 
marveled greatly what could be the object of carrying 
a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was 
something strange and incomprehensible about the 
unknown that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 
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On entering the amphitheater, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the center 
was a company of odd-looking personages playing at 
ninepins. They were dressed in a quaint, outlandish 
fashion. Some wore short doublets, others jerkins, 
with long knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches, of similar style with that of the 
guide’s. Their faces, too, were peculiar: one had a 
large beard, broad face, and small piggish eyes; the 
face of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, 
and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat set off 
with a little red-cock’s tail. They all had beards, 
of various shapes and colors. There was one who 
seemed to be the commander. He was a stout old 
gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance; he 
wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 






crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes with rosettes in them. The whole group re- 
minded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting 
in the parlor of Dominie Van Schaick, the v illa ge 
parson, which had been brought over from Holland 
at the time of the settlement- 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was that 
though these folk were evidently amusing themselves, 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most mys- 
terious silence, and were, withal, the most melancholy 
party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing 
interrupted the stillness of the scene but the noise 
of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
and reechoed along the mountains like rumbling peals 
of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly ceased their play and stared at him with 
such fixed, statue-hke gaze and such strange, uncouth, 
lackluster countenances that his heart turned within 
him and his knees smote together. His companion 
now emptied the contents of the keg into large flagons 
and made signs to him to wait upon the company. 
He obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the 
liquor in profound silence and then returned to their 
game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found of excellent 
flavor. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was 
soon tempted to repeat the draft. One taste provoked 
another; and he repeated his visits to the flagon so 
often that at length his senses were overpowered, his 
eyes swam in his head, his head gradually declined, 
and he fell into a deep sleep. 
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On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He 
rubbed his eyes— it was a bright, sunny morning. 
The birds were hopping and twittering among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft and breast- 
ing the pure mountain breeze. "Surely,” thought 
Rip, "I have not slept here all night.” He recalled 
the occurrences before he fell asleep; the strange 
man with a keg of liquor— the mountain ravine— the 
wild retreat among the rocks— the woebegone party 


at ninepins — the flagon 

"Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon! ” thought Rip. 
"What excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle? 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
clean, well-oiled fowling piece, he found an old fire- 
lock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the 
lock faUing off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roisterers of the mountain 
had put a trick upon him and, having dosed him 

with liquor, robbed him of his gun. 

Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might have 
strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. Rip 
whistled after him and shouted his name, but aU in 
vain; his echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but 
no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last ev - 
ning’s gambol and, if he met with any of the party, to 
de4nd hia dog and gun. As to _ro^ to 
found himself stiff in the joints. 
beds do not agree with f 

this ftoUc should lay me up wi* a fit 
I shall have a blessed time with Dame V 
With some difficulty he got down ^to the He 

found the gully up which to and his compamon 
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had ascended the preceding evening; but to his astonish- 
ment a mountain stream was now foaming down it, 
leaping from rock to rock and filling the glen with 
babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift to 
scramble up its sides*, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch hazel, and some- 
times tripped up or entangled by the wild grapevines 
that twisted their tendrils from tree to tree and spread 
a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheater, but no traces 
of such opening remained. The rocks presented a 
high, impenetrable wall over which the torrent came 
tumbhng in a sheet of feathery foam and fell into a 
broad deep basin, black from the shadows of the sur- 
rounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought 
to a stand. He again called and whistled after his 
dog; he was only answered by the cawing of a flock 
of idle crows, sporting high in the air about a dry tree 
that overhung a sunny precipice. 

What was to be done? The morning was passing 
away, and Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast. 
He grieved to give up his dog and gun; he dreaded to 
meet his wife; but it would not do to starve among 
the mountains. He shook his head, shouldered the 
rusty firelock, and with a heart full of trouble and 
anxiety turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village, he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat 
surprised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with everyone in the country round. Their dress, too, 
was of a different fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks 
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of surprise, and, whenever they cast their eyes upon 
him, invariably stroked their chins. The constant 
repetition of this gesture led Rip, involuntarily, to do 
the same, when, to his astonishment, he found his 
beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, 
too, not one of which he recognized for an old ac- 
quaintance, barked at him as he passed. The very 
village was altered; it was larger and more populous. 
There were rows of houses which he had never seen 
before, and those which had been his fanuhar haunts 
had disappeared. Strange names were over the doors— 
strange faces at the windows— everything was strange. 
His mind now misgave him; he began to wonder 




whether both he and the world around him were not 
bewitched. Surely this was his native village, which 
he had left but the day before. There stood the 
Catskill Mountains — there ran the silver Hudson — 
there was every hill and dale precisely as it had always 
been. Rip was sorely perplexed. "That flagon last 
night,” thought he, "has addled my poor head sadly.” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice 
of Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay — the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and 
the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog that 
looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed. "My 
very dog,” sighed poor Rip, "has forgotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It 
was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. He 
called loudly for his wife and children — the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and then 
aU again was silence. 

He now hurried forth and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn — but it, too, was gone. A large, 
rickety wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the door was 
painted, "The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doohttle.” 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet 
little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a taU, 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked 
like a red nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag 
on which was a strange assemblage of stars and stripes. 
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All this was strange and incomprehensible. He recog- 
nized on the sign, however, the ruby face of King 
George, under which he had smoked many a peaceful 
pipe; but even this was changed. The red coat was 
replaced by one of blue and buff; a sword was held 
in the hand instead of a scepter; the head was deco- 
rated with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted 


in large characters, general Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, 
but none that Rip recollected. The very character of 
the people seemed changed. There was a busy, bus- 
tling tone about it, instead of the accustomed drowsy 
tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas 
Vedder, with his broad face, double chin, and fair 
long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco smoke instead of 
idle speeches; or for Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, 
doling forth the contents of the ancient newspaper. 
In place of these a lean, bilious -looking feUow, with 
his pockets full of handbills, was haranguing vehemently 
about rights of citizens — elections — members of con- 
gress— liberty— Bunker Hill— heroes of seventy-six— 
and other words, which made no sense at aU to the 


bewildered Van Winkle. ■ i j 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled 

beard, his rusty, fowhng piece, his uncouth dress, and 
an anny of women and children at hie soon at- 

tracted the attention of the tavern pohticians. Th y 
crowded round him, eyeing him from head to foot 
great curiosity. The orator bustled up to ^ and, 
towing him partly aside, inquned on which side he 
voted. Rip stared in vacant stupidity. ^oth« start 
but busy httle feUow pulled him by ^ an^ 
rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear whete h 
Federal or Democrat. Rip was equally at a loss 
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comprehend this question. Now a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman in a sharp cocked hat made 
his way through the crowd, putting them to the right 
and left with his elbows as he passed. Planting him- 
self before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the 
other resting on his cane, his keen eyes penetrating, 
as it were, into his very soul, he demanded in an 
austere tone what brought him to the election with 
a gun on his shoulder and a mob at his heels, and 
whether he meant to breed a riot in the village. 

"Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, 
"I am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a 
loyal subject of the King, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — 
"A Tory! a spy! a refugee! Away with him!” It 
was with great difficulty that the self-important man 
in the cocked hat restored order and demanded again 
of the unknown culprit what he came there for and 
whom he was seeking. The poor man humbly as- 
sured him that he meant no harm, but merely came 
there in search of some of his neighbors, who used to 
keep about the tavern. 

"Well — who are they? Name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment and inquired, 
"Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied, in a thin, piping voice, "Nicholas Vedder! 
Why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There 
was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used 
to tell about him,, but that’s rotten and gone, too.” 

"Where’s Brom Butcher?” 

Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the 
war. Some say he was killed at the storming of Stony 
Point; others say he was drowned in a squall at the 
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foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t know— he never 
came back again. 

"Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

"He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia 


general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends and finding himself 
thus alone in the world. Every answer puzzled him, 
too, by treating of such enormous lapses of time and 
of matters which he could not understand: war Con- 
gress-Stony Point. He had no courage to ask after 
any more friends, but cried out in despair, "Does 
nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?” 

"Oh Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. 
"Oh, to be sure! That’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, 

leaning against the tree.” ^ x f 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterp^t of 
himself as he went up the mountam-apparently as 
lazy and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now 




completely confounded. He doubted his own identity 
and whether he was himself or another man. In the 
midst of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat 
demanded who he was and what was his name. 

"God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s end. "I’m 
not myself — I’m somebody else — that’s me yonder — 
no — ^that’s somebody else got into my shoes. I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they’ve changed my gun, and everything’s changed, 
and I’m changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name or 
who I am.” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with 
some haste. At this critical moment a fresh, comely 
woman pressed through the throng to get a peep at 
the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in 
her arms, which, frightened at the stranger’s looks, 
began to cry. "Hush, Rip,” cried she, "hush, you 
little fool; the old man won’t hurt you.” The name 
of the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her 
voice, all awakened a train of recollections to his mind. 
"What is yoiur name, my good woman?” asked he. 

"Judith Gar denier.” 

"And your father’s name?” 

"Ah, poor man. Rip Van Winkle was his name, but 
it’s twenty years since he went away from home with 
his gun, and nothing has been heard of him since. His 
dog came home without him; but whether he shot 
himself or was carried away by the Indians nobody 
can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 
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Bip had but one question more to ask, but he put 
it with a faltering voice: "V^ere’s your mother?” 

"Oh she died but a short time since; she broke a 
blood vessel in a fit of passion at a peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this news. 
The honest man could contain himself no longer. He 
caught his daughter and her child in his arms. "I 
am your father!” cried he— ''young Rip Van Winkle 
Qnce old Kip Van Winkle now! Does nobody know 


poor Rip Van Winkle? ^ 

Ah stood amazed until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow 
and, peering under it in his face for a moment, ex- 
claimed, "Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle— it is 
himself! Welcome home again, old neighbor. Why, 
where have you been these twenty long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
bors stared when they heard it. Some were seen to 
wink at each other and put their tongues in their 
cheeks; and the self-important man m the cocked hat, 
who, when the alarm was over, had returned to the 
field, screwed down the corners of his mouth and 
shook his head— upon which there was a general sh 
ing of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opimon 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was 

un the road. He was a descendant of the historian 
of that name who wrote one of 
of the province. Peter was the 

derful t^ents Ld traditions of the 

He recollected Bip at once and “f°borat^ ^ y 
in the most satisfactory manner. He assureo 
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company that it was a fact, handed down from his 
ancestor the historian, that the Catskill Mountains 
had always been haunted by strange beings. It was 
affirmed, he said, that the great Hendrick Hudson, 
the first discoverer of the river and country, kept a 
kind of vigil there every twenty years, with his crew 
of the Half Moon, being permitted in this way to revisit 
the scenes of his enterprise and keep a guardian eye 
upon the river called by his name. He added that 
his father had once seen the crew in their old 
Dutch dresses playing ninepins in a hollow of the moun- 
tain, and that he himself had heard, one summer 
afternoon, the sound of their balls Hke distant peals 
of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up 
and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Rip’s daughter took liim home to live with 
her. She had a snug, well-furnished house and a stout, 
cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip recollected 
for one of the urchins that used to climb upon his 
back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto of 
himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was employed 
to work on the farm, but showed an hereditary dis- 
position to attend to anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits. He 
soon found many of his former cronies, though all 
rather the worse for wear and tear of time, but pre- 
ferred making friends among the rising generation, 
with whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived 
at that age when a man can be idle with impunity, 
he took his place once more on the bench at the inn 
door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of 
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the viUage and a chronicler of the old tin«8 "before 
some time before he could get into the regu- 

““3.-;ir£“=“A"=X 

land — and that, inst^d ® ® ^ee citizen 

Majesty George the Third, he was now a tree 

of the United States. 
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Rip, in fact, was no politician; the changes of nations 
made but little impression on him. But there was 
one species of tyranny under which he had long groaned, 
and that was — petticoat government. Happily that 
was at an end; he had got his neck out of the yoke of 
matrimony and could go in and out whenever he 
pleased without dreading the tyranny of Dame Van 
Winkle. Whenever her name was mentioned, how- 
ever, he shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, and 
cast up Ms eyes; wMch might pass either for an 
expression of resignation to Ms fate or joy at Ms 
deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, 
at first, to vary on some points every time he told 
it, wMch was, doubtless, owing to Ms having so re- 
cently awakened. It at last settled down precisely 
to the tale I have related, and not a man, woman, or 
child in the neighborhood but knew it by heart. Some 
always pretended to doubt the reality of it, and in- 
sisted that Rip had been out of Ms head and that 
tMs was one point on wMch he always remained 
flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost 
universally gave it full credit. Even to tMs day they 
never hear a thunderstorm of a summer afternoon 
about the Catskills but they say Hendrick Hudson and 
Ms crew are at their game of ninepins; and it is a 
common wish of aU henpecked husbands in the neigh- 
borhood, when hfe hangs heavy on their hands, that 
they might have a quieting draft out of Rip Van 
Winkle’s flagon. 
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The Height of the Ridiculous 

hy OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


T WROTE some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 

They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as I would die; 

Albeit, in the general way, 

A sober man am I. 

I called my servant, and he came; 

How kind it was of him 
To mind a slender man like me. 

He of the mighty hmb! 


"These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 

"There’ll be the devil to pay.” 


He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next; the grin grew broad. 
And shot from ear to ear. 

He read the third; a chuckhng noise 
I now began to hear. 
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The fourth — ^he broke into a roar; 

The fifth — his waistband spht; 

The sixth — ^he burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit. 

Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man. 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 



A Voyage to Lilliput 

by JONATHAN SWIFT 


May 3, 1669, having accepted an offer as ship’s 
^ surgeon from Captain William Pritchard, master of 
the Antelope, I-Dr. Lemuel Gulliver-bade fareweU 
to my wife, my son Johnny, and my daughter Betty. 
The next day the Antelope sailed from Bristol, England, 

bound to the South Seas. 

We had a quiet voyage until we neared the Eas 
Indies in October. Then we were driven by a violent 
storm to the northwest of Tasmania, an island south 
of Austraha. On the fifth of November, which was 
the beginning of summer in those parts, one o 
seamen spied a great rock within haH ^ 
of the ship; but the wind was so strong that we we 
driven directly upon it. The Antdope immediately 

Split. 



Six members of the crew and I, having let a row- 
boat down into the sea, made an attempt to get clear 
of the rock, to which some of the others had escaped. 
We rowed until, in about a half-hour, the boat was 
overturned by a sudden flurry from the north. What 
became of my companions in the boat, as well as those 
who had escaped on the. rock, I carmot tell, but con- 
clude that they were all lost. 

For my own part, I swam as fortune directed me and 
was pushed forward by wind and tide. When I was 
almost gone, I foimd myself able to touch bottom. I 
scrambled ashore, then advanced nearly a half mile 
inland, but could not discover any signs of houses or 
inhabitants. 

I conjectured that it was about eight o'clock in 
the evening. I was extremely tired, and found my- 
self much inclined to sleep. I lay down on the grass, 
where I slept aoimder than ever I remember to have 
done in my life. When I awakened, it was just day- 
light. 

I was lying on my back. I attempted to rise, but 
was not able to stir, for I found that my arms and 
legs were strongly fastened on each side to the ground. 
My hair, too, which was long and thick, was tied 
down in the same manner. I also felt several slender 
cords across my body, from my armpits to my thighs. 
I could only look upward. I heard a confused noise 
about me, hut could see nothing except the sky 

In a little time I felt something alive moving on 
my left leg. It advanced gently forward over my 
chest, coming almost up to my chin. Bending my 
eyes downward as much as I could, I perceived it to 
be a human creature not more than six inches high, 
with a bow and eurow in his hands and a quiver at his 
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back. Soon I felt at least forty more of these little 
beings following the first one. 

I was in the utmost astonishment and roared so 
loud that they all ran back in a fright; and some of 
them, as I was afterward told, were hurt with the 
falls they got by leaping from my sides upon the 
ground. However, they soon returned, and one of 
them, who ventured so far as to get a full sight of my 
face, hfted up his hands and eyes by way of admira- 
tion and cried out in a shrill but distinct voice, 


Hekinah degul.” 

At length, struggling to get free, I had the fortune 
to loosen a httle the strings that tied down my hair 
on the left side, so that I was just able to turn my 
head about two inches. At the same time, with a 
violent, painful puU I was able to break the atnngs 
and wrench out the pegs that fastened my left ™ 
to the ground. But the little creatures ran off a 
second time before I could seize them. 

Shortly thereafter I felt more than a hundred ar- 
rows discharged on my left hand, which pricked me 
hke so many needles. Though this shower was pain- 
ful I thought it prudent to lie still. When the peop e 

oterved that I was quiet, ™ 

arrows. But, by the noise I heard, I knew that their 

“Tw fo«"to' my right I heard a knocking 
like that of people at work. This y 

than an hour. At length, t.™g ”y 
as well ae the pegs and stags woidd ^rmt 

rLfald a " “he^SJr “ 

rmolfL^^jrStro/Trpla^^^oneof 
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the little men, who seemed to be a person of quality, 
made me a long speech, of which I understood not 
one syllable. But at the end he uttered what must 
have been a command, for immediately about fifty 
of the inhabitants came and cut the strings that 
fastened the left side of my head. 

Being ahnost famished with hunger, having not 
eaten a morsel since I left the ship, I turned my head 
and put my finger frequently to my mouth to signify 
that I wanted food. The hurgo (for so they call a 
great lord, as I afterward learned) understood me 
very well. He descended from the platform and 
commanded that several ladders should be set up 
against my sides. On them about a hundred of the 
inhabitants mounted and walked toward my mouth, 
laden with baskets full of meat and bread. In the 
meat baskets there were shoulders, legs, and loins 
shaped hke those of mutton, but smaller than the wings 
of a lark. I ate two or three of them at a mouthful, 
and took three loaves of bread at a time. The httle 




men supplied me as best they could, showing a thou- 
sand marks of astonishment at my bulk and appe- 
tite. 

I then made another sign that I wanted drink. 
They rolled one of their largest hogsheads toward my 
hand and beat out the top. I drank it off at a draft, 
which I might weU do, for it did not hold a half pint. 
It tasted Like a light wine. They brought me more 
hogsheads, which I drank in the same manner. When 
I had performed these wonders, they shouted for 
joy and danced upon my breast, repeating several 
times the words, ^'Hekinah deguL” 

Soon afterward I heard a general shout, and I 
felt great numbers of people on my left side. They 
relaxed the cords to such a degree that I was able to 
tmn upon my right aide. But before this they had 
daubed my face and hands with a sort of ointment 
very pleasant to the smeU, which in a few minutes 
removed all the smart of their arrows. These cir- 
cumstances, added to the refreshment I had received 
from their victuals and drink, made me sleepy. I 
slept about eight hours, as I was afterward assured. 

It seems that immediately after I was discovered 
sleeping on the groimd after my arrival in Lilhput, 
the Emperor had been notified of my presence. At 
once he determined that I should be tied in the man- 
ner I have related (which was done in the night while 
I slept), that plenty of meat and drink should be 
brought to me, and that a machine should be prepared 
to cEury me to the capital city. 

Five himdred carpenters and engineers were immedi- 
ately set at work to prepare a machine sturdy enough 
to bear my weight. This machine was a frame of 
wood raised three inches from the ground. It was 
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about seven feet long and four feet wide, moving upon 
twenty-four wheels. The shout I had heard was 
caused by the approach of this engine. 

The engine was brought parallel to my body. The 
principal difficulty was to raise and place me in this 
vehicle. Eighty poles, each one foot high, were 
erected for this purpose. Very strong cords were 
fastened by hooks to many bandages, which the work- 
men had girded about my neck, my hands, my body, 
and my legs. Nine himdred of the strongest men 
were employed to draw up these cords by many pulleys 
fastened on the poles, and thus, in less than three 
hours, I was raised, flung on the machine, and there 
tied fast. All this I was told later, for, while the 
whole operation was being performed, I lay in a 
profound sleep. 

Fifteen hundred of the Emperor’s largest horses. 



each about four and a half inches high, were used to 
draw me toward the city, about a half mile away. 
The procession toiled along the whole day, resting at 
night. The next morning at sunrise the journey was 
continued, and we arrived outside the city gates about 
noon. 

A short distance within the city gates there stood 
an ancient temple, the largest building in the whole 
kingdom. In this edifice it was determined that I 
should be lodged. The great gate was about fom 
feet high and two feet wide; I could easily creep 
through it. I was ordered to lie down in the yard, 
and the Emperor’s locksmith bound me with ninety- 
one chains; these were fastened to my leg with six 
and thirty padlocks. These chains were about two 
yards long and not only gave me the liberty of walk- 
ing backward and forward in a semicircle, but al- 
lowed me to creep in and lie at full length on the 
stone floor of the temple. 

Opposite the temple there was a turret at least 
five feet high. Here the Emperor ascended, with 
many great lords of his court, to have an opportunity 
of viewing me. It was reckoned that more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants came out of the town 
upon the same errand. When the workmen found that 
it was impossible for me to break loose, they cut all 
the strings that bound me; whereupon I rose and 
walked about. 

WTien I found myself on my feet, I looked about me, 
and must confess I never beheld a more pleasant 
view. The country appeared like a continual garden, 
and the enclosed fields, which were generally forty 
feet square, resembled so many beds of flowers. These 
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fields were intermingled with woods, and the tallest 
trees appeared to be seven feet high. I viewed the 
town on my left hand, which looked hke the painted 
scene of a city in a theater. 

The Emperor had aheady descended from the tower 
and was advancing on horseback toward me. His 
horse, imnsed to such a mountainous human being, 
reared up on his hind feet. But the Emperor, who 
was an excellent horseman, kept his seat until his at- 
tendants coiold run in and hold the bridle while His 
Majesty dismounted. When he had alighted, he sur- 
veyed me with great admiration, but kept beyond 
the length of my chain. 

For the better convenience of beholding the Emperor, 

I lay down on my side; thus my face was parallel to 
his, for he was only slightly more than six inches tail. 
His dress was very plain and simple, but he had on 
his head a light helmet of gold, adorned with jewels, 
with a plume on the crest. He held his sword drawn 
in his hand, to defend himself if I should happen to 
break loose. It was almost three inches long; the 
hilt and scabbard were gold, enriched with diamonds. 
His voice was shrill but very clear, and I could dis- 
tinctly hear it even when I stood up. 

The Empress and the young princes and princesses 
had come to view me, too. They were magnificently 
clad. They, as well as the Emperor, spoke often to 
me, and I returned answers, but neither they nor I 
could understand the other. 

After about two hours the court retired, and I was 
left with a strong guard to prevent the crowds from 
molesting me. Nevertheless some of the men had 
the impudence to shoot arrows at me, one of which 
very narrowly missed my left eye. But the colonel 
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ordered six of the ringleaders to be seized, and he 
thought no punishment so proper as to deliver them 
bound into my hands. I took them all in my right 
hand, putting five of them into my coat pocket. As 
to the sixth, I made a countenance as if I would eat 
ahve. The poor fellow squalled terribly, and 
the colonel and his officers were in much anxiety, 
especially when they saw me take out my penknife. 
But I soon put an end to their fear; for, immediately 
cutting the strings that the little man was bound 
with, I set him gently on the ground, and away he 
ran. I treated the rest in the same manner, and 
observed that both the soldiers and the people were 
much moved by this evidence of my forgiveness. 




Toward night I got with some difficulty into my 
house, where I lay on the floor, and continued to do 
so about a fortnight. During this time the Emperor 
gave orders to have a bed prepared for me. Six 
hundred small mattresses were brought into my house 
and sewed together. I was also provided with sheets, 
blankets, and coverlets sewed together in the same 
manner. 

As the days went by, the Emperor held frequent 
councils to debate what course should be taken with 
me. It was feared that I might break loose, and 
also that my diet would be very expensive and might 
cause a famine. In the midst of these consultations 
several officers of the army gave an account of my 
behavior toward the six criminals mentioned above. 
This made so favorable an impression upon His Majesty 
that an imperial order was issued obliging all the 
nearby villages to deliver to me every morning six 
beeves, forty sheep, and other victuals, together with 
a like quantity of bread and wine. 

An order was also given that six hundred persons 
should be my servants. Tents were built for them 
very conveniently on each side of my door. It was 
also ordered that three hundred tailors should make 
me a suit of clothes, and that six of His Majesty’s 
greatest scholars should be employed to instruct me 
in the country’s language. These orders were duly 
carried out. 

In about three weeks I made great progress in 
learning the Lilliputian language. During this time the 
Emperor frequently honored me with his visits, 
and we managed to converse together a little. The 
first complete sentence that I mastered was, "Your 
Majesty, please give me my liberty.” This I re- 
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peated every day. His answer, so far as I could 
understand it, was that this must be a matter of time. 
However, he assured me that I should be treated 
with all kindness. 

The Emperor said he hoped that I would not take 
it ill if h® gave orders to two of his officers to search 
me for I might carry about me several dangerous 
weapons. I replied that His Majesty should be sat- 
isfied on this score. Accordingly I took up the officers 
in my hands and put them into my pockets, one after 
another. These gentlemen made an exact inventory 
of everything they saw, and later delivered it to the 
Emperor. This inventory I afterward translated into 
Eng lish as follows: 

"In the right coat pocket of the Hekinah degid 
(Great Man-Mountain) we found nothing but one 
very large piece of coarse cloth, big enough to be a 
carpet. In the left pocket we saw a huge silver chest, 
with a cover of the same metal. We requested him 
to open it, and one of us, stepping into it, found him- 
self up to his midleg in a sort of brown dust, some 
of which flew into our faces and set us both to 


sneezing. . , 

"In his right waistcoat pocket we found a prodi- 
gious bundle of white thin substances, folded one 
over another, about the bigness of toe men, tied 
with a strong cable, and marked with black fi^ , 
which we took for writings. Every letter was atost 
half as large as the palms of our hands. In the left 
pocket there was a sort of engine from 
which extended twenty long poles resembhng the 
palisades before Your Majesty’s court ^ 

"In the large pocket on the right side of ^ 

we saw a hollow piUar of iron, about the lengt 
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man, fastened to a strong piece of timber that was 
larger than the pillar. In the left pocket was another 
engine of the same kind. 

''In the smaller pocket, on the right side, were sev- 
eral round flat pieces of white and red metal, some 
of which were so large and heavy that my comrade 
^d I co^d hardly lift them. In the left pocket were 
two black pillars. Within each of these was enclosed 
a huge plate of steel, which we obliged the Great 
Man-Mountain to show us, because we feared they 
might be dangerous engines. He took them out of their 
cases and told us that in his own country his practice 
was to shave his beard with one of these and to cut 
ms meat with the other. 


There were two pockets into which we could not 
squeeze ourselves. These were slits cut into the top 
of his breeches Out of the right one hung a great 
silver cham. We directed him to draw out what- 
ever engine was fastened to that chain. This 
ppeared to be a globe, the lower half of which was 
sdver; the upper half was of some transparent sub- 
stance. On the upper side we saw certain strange 
figures and thought we could touch them until we 

transparent metal. 
n Man-Mountain put this engine to our ears. 

and wf iike that of a watermiU, 

and said fie worships. He caUed it his oracle, 

out a net 

st^t Le f ^ fisherman. It opened and 

umLi in fact served him for that 

of yeUow metel.'''''' ^ massive pieces 
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"Having thus diUgently searched all his pockets, 
we observed a girdle about his waist, made of the 
hide of some prodigious ammal. From it, on the left 
side, hung a sword of the length of five mei^ and on 
the right; a pouch divided into two ce^. Each ceU 
wi large enough to hold three of Your Majesty’s sub- 
Z7ts In one of these cells were severd balls of a 
mS' heavy metal about the bigue^ of our head.. 

The other leU contained a heap of 

^^at bulk or weight, for we codd hold about fifty 

isa^exacUnwnto^ o“ »hat we tomd about 

-Fir"-" 

rf tte'e^lnthloon of Your Majesty’e auapidoua 
"Clbfrin Frelock, Marsi Frelock." 
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first called for my sword, which I took out, scabbard 
and all. His Majesty ordered me to cast it on the 
ground as gently as I could, about six feet from the 
end of my chain. 

The next thing he demanded was one of the hollow 
iron pillars, by which he meant my pocket pistols. I 
drew it out, and at his request explained, as well as 
I could, the use of it. Charging it only with powder, 

I first cautioned the Emperor not to be afraid, and 
then I let it off into the air. Hxmdreds of the Lilli- 
putians fell down as if they had been struck dead, 
and even the Emperor, although he stood his groimd, 
could not recover himself for some time. I delivered 
up also my pistols and my pouch of powder and 
bullets. 

I likewise s;irrendered my silver watch, which the 
Emperor was very curious to see. He was amazed 
at the continual noise it made and at the motion 
of the minute hand, which he could easily discern 
(for the eyesight of the Lilhputians is much more 
acute than ours). 

I then gave up my silver and copper money, my 
purse with nine large pieces of gold, my knife and 
razor, my comb and silver snuffbox, my handker- 
chief, and my journal book. My sword and pistols 
and pouch were conveyed in carriages to His Majesty's 
storehouses, but the rest of my goods were returned 
to me. 

My gentleness and good behavior had impressed 
the Emperor so favorably that I began to have hopes 
of getting my liberty in a short time. I tried by all 
possible means to increase this favorable opinion. 
The natives came by degrees to be less apprehensive 
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o£ any danger from me. I would sometimes lie down 
and let five or six of them dance in my hand, and 
the boys and girls would venture to come and play 
hide and seek in my hair. I told them stories of niy 
adventures, for I had now made ■ good progress in 

speaking their language. , , i . xv 

After several months, I was informed that the 
Emperor had decided to release me from my chains 
He had an agreement drawn up to which I was asked 
to pledge obedience. There were several require- 
ments, all of which I gladly accepted: I must not 
leave the country without permission of the Emperor. 
I must not walk through the city, because of the 
danger of my stepping upon and crushing the littL 
people and their buildings. I must walk ^n the 
Hghways, and must not he down in a field of ^ain. 
I must assist the workmen m their heavier tasks. 

The most important provision of the agreement, as 




was soon proved, was found in these words: "The 
Man-Mountain shall be the ally of the people of 
Lilliput against our enemies in the Island of Blefuscu, 
and do his utmost to destroy their fleet, which is now 
preparing to invade us/’ 

Blefuscu is an island situated to the northeast of 
Lilliput, from which it is separated only by a channel 
eight hundred yards wide. I had not yet seen it, 
and I was sure that the people of Blefuscu had not 
yet heard of me, for all communications between the 
island and Lilliput had ceased some time before my 
arrival. 

One day I informed His Majesty of a daring proj- 
ect that I had formed. This was to seize the enemy’s 
whole fleet, which, as our scouts assured us, lay at 
anchor in the harbor ready to sail with the first fair 
wind. The Emperor agreed, and in thanking me 
assured me that if I succeeded, he would permit me 
to leave Lilliput and attempt to reach my native 
land. 

To advance my plans I consulted the most experi- 
enced seamen upon the depth of the channel. They 
told me that in the middle, at high water, it was 
seventy glumgluffs deep (which is about six feet) 
and the rest of it fifty glumgluffs at most. 

I walked toward the northeast coast, opposite 
Blefuscu. Here, lying down behind a hillock, I took 
out a small telescope and viewed the enemy’s fleet 
at anchor. It consisted of about fifty men-of-war 
and a great number of transports. I then came back 
to my house and gave orders for a great quantity of 
the strongest cable and bars of iron. The cable was 
about as thick as twine, and the bars were of the 
length and thickness of knitting needles. I trebled 
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the cable to make it stronger, and, for the same rea- 
son, I twisted three of the iron bars together, bending 
the ends into a hook. 

Having thus fixed fifty hooks to as many cables, I 
went back to the northeast coast and, taking off my 
coat, shoes, and stockings, walked into the sea about 
an hour before high water. I waded with what haste 
I could, then swam in the deep middle section of the 
channel until I could once more touch bottom. I 
arrived at the fleet in less than a half-hour. The 
enemy were so frightened when they saw me that 
they leaped out of their ships and swam to shore, 
where no fewer than thirty thousand souls had gath- 
ered. I then took my tackling and, fastening a hook 
to the hole at the prow of each ship, tied all the cords 


together at the end. 

While I was thus employed, the enemy discharged 
several thousand arrows, many of which stuck in my 
hands and face, and, besides the exressive smart, 
save me much disturbance in my work. My great- 
est fear was for my eyes, which I should have surely 
lost if I had not suddenly thought of a pair of spec- 
tacles that I had kept all this time m a private 
pocket which the Emperor’s searchers had 
Lved. These spectacles I took out a^ fastened as 
SmSy as I could upon my nose. Thus armed, I 
went on boldly with my work m spite of th e en^ y a 
arrows, many of which struck against the glasses 
my spectacles, but without any damage. 

I Ld now fastened all the hooks. Ta^ng the 

knot in my hand, I by to anchcm 

would stir, for they were the hooks 

I therefore let go the cord an , 
fixed to the ships, I resolutely cut with my kmt 
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cables that fastened the anchors, receiving about two 
hundred shots in my face and hands. Then I took 
up the knotted end of the cables to which my hooks 
were tied, and with great ease drew fifty of the enemy’s 
largest men-of-war after me. 

When the Blefuscudians saw me pulling their whole 
fleet toward Lilliput, they set up such a scream of 
grief and despair as is almost impossible to describe. 
When I had got out of danger, I stopped a while to 
pick out the arrows that stuck in my hands and face, 
and rubbed on some ointment like that given me just 
after my arrival in Lilliput. I then took off my 
spectacles, and, waiting about an hour till the tide 
had somewhat fallen, I waded through the middle 
with my cargo. 

Quickly I advanced toward the main port of Lilli- 






put The Emperor and hia whole court stood on the 
shore awaiting the outcome of the great adventure. 

I came within haihng distance, I cried out in a 
loud voice, "Long live the most powerful Emperor 
of Lilliput!” This great prince received me at my 
landing with all possible praises, and created me a 
nardac on the spot, which is the highest title of honor 
among the Lilhputians. 


About three weeks after this exploit there arrived 
a commission from Blefuscu with humble offers of a 
peace, which was soon concluded upon conditions very 
favorable to the Emperor of Lilliput. But His Majesty 
had listened to my plea for a just and fair peace, and 
granted the Blefuscudians certain favors that I had 

suggested. 

There were six ambassadors from Blefuscu. When 
their treaty was finished, these ambassadors, who had 
been privately told how I had befriended them, made 
me a personal visit. They began with many compli- 
ments upon my valor and generosity, then invited 
me in the name of their Emperor, to visit Blefuscu. 

I requested them to present my most humble re- 
spects to their Emperor and to assure him of my hope 
of visiting his island empire before I returned to my 

Soon afterward I learned from a friend at court 
that my conduct toward the Blefuscudians had great y 
offended the Emperor of Lilliput. His Majesty, who 
was usually just, had been stirred to ^®sentment 
against me by Skyresh Bolgolam, the admiral of 
Lilliputian fleet, whose glory had been dimmed y y 
own great success against Blefuscu. bolgolam had 
slyly whispered to the Emperor that I had recom- 
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mended far too easy terms against the enemy, addine 
that he had learned of my proposed visit’ to 
court of Blefuscu. 

The fri^end who gave me this information warned 
me that I was soon to be tried for treason. If found 
guilty, I would be condemned to the loss of my eves 
I resolved to leave Lilliput at once. 

I went to that side of Lilliput where the fleet lay 
I seized a large man-of-war, tied a cable to the prow 
and lifted up the anchors. I stripped myself of my 
outer garments, putting them (together with a long 
cloak) into the vessel. Drawing the ship after me 
as I waded and swam, I soon arrived at the chief port 
of Blefuscu. where the people had long been expect- 
ing me. 

They lent me two guides to direct me to the capi- 
tal city, which is of the same name. Having arrived 
before the palace, I was informed that His Majesty, 
attended by the royal family and great officers of 
the court, would soon come out to receive me. I shall 
not bother the reader with a detailed account of my 
welcome at this court, which was very cordial. Days 
and evenings of entertainment followed. 

Three days after my arrival, walking out of curi- 
osi y to the northeast coast of the island, I observed, 
about a half league off the coast, something that looked 
+ ^ overturned boat. I pulled off my shoes and 
stockings, and, wading two or three hundred yards, 
1 saw that the object was indeed a real boat, which I 

supposed might have been driven from a ship by 
some tempest. 

After j^^ch difficulty I succeeded in righting this 
bringing it into the port of Blefuscu. A 
^g y crowd of people appeared upon my arrival, 
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full of wonder at the sight of so prodigious a vessel. I 
told the Emperor that my good fortune had thrown 
this boat in my way to carry me to some place from 
whence I might return to my native country. I 
begged His Majesty’s orders for getting materials to 
fit it up, together with his permission to depart, which 
he kindly granted. 

Five hundred workmen were employed to make a 
sail for my boat, according to my directions, by 
quilting thirteen folds of their strongest linen to- 
gether. I was at pains to make strong ropes and 
cables by twisting ten, twenty, or thirty of the thick- 
est and strongest of theirs. A great stone served me 
as an anchor. I was at incredible pains m cutting 
down some of the largest trees for making oars and 

^ ST'^about a month, when all was prepared, I sent 
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to receive His Majesty’s commands and to take my 
leave. The Emperor and his family came out of the 
palace. I kissed their hands, which they graciously 
gave me. His Majesty presented me with fifty purses 
of two hundred sprugs apiece, together with his full- 
length picture, which I put immediately into one of 
my gloves to keep it from being damaged. 

I stored the boat with the carcasses of a hundred 
oxen and three hundred sheep, with bread and drink 
in proportion, and as much meat ready dressed as 
four hundred cooks could provide. I took with me 
six live cows and two live bulls, with as many ewes 
and rams, intending to carry them into my own 
country and propagate the breed. And, to feed them 
on board, I had bundles of hay and bags of corn. I 



mnnld eladly have taken along a dozen of the natives, 
but thS was a thing the Emperor would by no means 

thus prepared aU things as weh as I was 
able I set sail on the twenty-fourth day of &ptem- 

w 1701, at six in the morning. My mtention was 
t^reach, if possible, one of those islands which I had 
nn tn believe lay northeast of Tasmania. 
'^T“Lcov"othing all that day. But the nex 
dav about three in the afternoon, I caught sight of 
i lk steering to the southeast; my course was due 
t ? hiSed her but could get no answer. I made 
lu the sdl I could, and in a half-hour she spied me 
out her flag and disc^rged ajum^^^e 

sS i^t^^vening Sepmrn^^ 

"wsi::^ - ;y - "pSf ■ 

CZle. with my full -go oj p— 

The vessel was an Enghsh m j^hn Biddell, 

home from J-P- .. ht tt gold given 

was an Blefuscu, topther wi^ Ito 

me by th P rimp other rarities of that coun- 

Majesty’s picture and th^^ hundred sprugs 

try. I gave two to 

each, and promised when w ^ ^ 

make him a on the 13th of April, 

We arrived at an Enghs P family, for 

1702. I stayed wSd aUow me 

my longing to see fo g ^ of my 

to continue no longer. ^,o^h sides, 

, a merchant ship 

bound for Surat. 
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HELP YOURSELF! 

Before reading a story you often wish to know whon 
where it took place, how it came to be wrSen tZwt 
chwactera are real persons who actually lived. Hein 
self by finding the answers to these and other auestinm +T 
notes that foUow. Help yourself by looking rSoubW 

n'tplanationa listed under each story title on 
the foUowing pages. And do "help yourself" to th. Ifi 
mtion, of hard_ words in the glossary on pagS 508 524 

and*to%£Xt'S'fi'°\°^n^?^®'‘ ^25-526,’ 

d to the list of fine books to read on pages 504-507. 

Young Americans Today 

TONY-S hobby by Mabel Hubbard Faison (pages 8-19) 
Udted^ States the 

more than one meSr"lnTh.?’t.“‘’h“?‘^ “ 

ing of a new wor,! discovers the mean- 

^ 12 eZh = 1“‘ “b””* Tony, 

rage U-amUing nag, a slow, easy-going horse. 

given hv th™1^ name 

They praved to , their goddess of agriculture. 

that during the col? f ' ^ ^ 

her lost daughter Pror^^' weeping for 

they explained h’ A (pro ser'pi na). Proserpina, 

When he was nertmt.,! 

Ceres smiled Then cam of e®oh year, 

the ancient RomartT T and good crops. Thus 

^ Page 16 n 1 ri o^P^^^ded changing seasons. 

old Greek myth^teU? 

who lured safiorq enchantress Circe (ser'si), 

lived and cLge^ 
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JOANNA PLAYS THE GAME by Mary Fanning Wickham 

(pages 20-29) 

Joanna already knows how to play good tennis, but she has 
yet to learn what it means to "play the game.” 

4 Page 20 — six-three, six-one. Tennis games are played 
in "sets.” A set is finished when one side has won six games. 

So Joanna has played two sets, winning three games to her 
opponent’s six in the first set and only one in the second. 

4 Pag© 21 — I haven’t won a single match! A 'match is 
playing until one person has won two sets out of three or 
three out of five. If one player wins the first two sets out 
of three, the third is not played. 

4 Page 23 — Six-love, six-two. In tennis a score ot zero 
is called "love.” Therefore Mrs. Manning means that she 
won aU six games in the first set. 

4 Page 27— It climbed to a tie of seven games each. When 
a set is tied with a score of five or more games each, one 
player must win two games in a row to win the set 
4 Page 28-tAe first point. If one player fads to return 
the ball across the net, or hits it beyond ” V 

the opponent scores a point. The tot “““>8 
fifteen. The second is thirty; the next is forty, and tne 

Tpage ll^thirty-all. The word "all” is used 
show a tie score. That is, both (aU) to 

narrow lanl/at eTct sWe of to in 

caUed a The player who sttos to^ame 

or who begins play after a pomt “ t' This is 

baU with to racket, sendmg 
called serving. A second 

first one (ai^-that is, rf to baU d^a not ^ ^ 

land in the "receiving court’ ot the oppon^ 
serve is successful, the opponent scores a pom . 
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THE MESSAGE FROM THE SUN by J. Walker McSpadden 

(pages 30-37) 

Jim Kinsley’s Scout troop is about to experiment with 
signaling on a device called a heliograph. Helio conjes from 
the Greek word meaning *'8un” and graph from the word 
meaning "writing.” Sun-writing is done by reflecting sun- 
light on a mirror or shiny metal. Probably it was first 
thought of by soldiers of ancient Greece and Rome who 
noticed how far they could see the sunlight shining on the 
enemy’s shields. The idea of sending heliograph messages 
with the dots and dashes of the Morse code used in telegraph- 
ing was first put into use by an Enghshman, Sir Henry 
Christopher Manse. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder of 
the Boy Scouts, used heliograph to great advantage when he 
was a soldier in India and South Africa, and later included it 
as part of a Boy Scout’s training. 

Page 31 — a shutter and two mirrors. The shutter is a piece 
of metal (or board or cardboard) used by the sender to break 
up the rays of sunlight into the dots and dashes. Only one of 
the two mirrors is used when the sender is in a direct line be- 
tween the sun and the receiver. Two mirrors are used at 
other times. The changing position of the sun or of the sender 
would permit the boys to try both methods, as indicated in 
the next paragraph of the story. 


THE VEGETABLE LIFE by B. J. Chute (pages 38-45) 

^ Page 38 — using the scientific approach, looking up aU the 
information in books before trying to do something yourself; 
using the same careful manner of studying a subject that 
scientists do. 

A Page 39 — the trial-and-error method, finding out the right 
way by trying first one thing and then another until you 
stumble upon something that works. 

^ Page 40 — lead arsenate . . . Bordeaux mixture, chemical 
mixtures used as sprays to treat diseased plants. 
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the vegetable life (continued) 

4 Paffe 46-- You must have planted from eyes. The eyes of a 
potato look like little spots, but are reaUy undeveloped 
Cds When planted they wiU develop and sprout. M- 
Sgh Tom planted only the Uttle cut pieces of po ato with 
In eye in each one, he didn’t reahze that the whole potato 

grew unde^^ nitrogen, with . . . phosphoric acid. 

Nitrogen and phosphoric acid are chemical elements needed 
in growing most plants. 

the haunted desert by Jack Bachdolt (pages 46-58) 

Mick, a knot n^ed in tying a pack on 

an The Spaftfe 

Europeans to explore the Sputhwes _ 

4 Page 47 — heat-distorted images. Hea 

made the mountains appear to f Heat, plus 

4 Page scientific *^prt*tir causes a distant scene 

travel- An 

fornia to seek gold after its ^argosa (amargo'se) 

^Amargosa Desert. The the author for 

is not a real desert, but a name made up by 

f ^ into the old working, into the section of the 

li^^^^h^tt miners mhage may 

i Page 54— Tftc desert may lie to yo , 

lead you the wrong way. turns and twists 

4 Page 56-cuttmg fancy d^oes m 

as a fancy skater does on the ice. 
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Pathfinders of America 

COLUMBUS by Joaquin Miller (pages 60-61) 

In August 1492, when Christopher Columbus set out from 
Palos, Spain, headed, as he thought, for the Orient, only a 
few men agreed with him that the earth was round. Not 
many people had even heard of the theory of a round earth, 
although it had first been taught by the Greek philosopher 
Aristotle in the fourth century before Christ. Columbus had 
accepted Aristotle’s theory. Now the voyage would test 
its truth: if the earth was really round, he could sail straight 
west and in time reach the Far East. He himself was sure 
of the outcome. But what of the ignorant sailors on whom 
he must rely to sail his three tiny ships — men who stoutly 
believed the earth to be as flat as a pancake floating in a sea 
of syrup? What would be their fears as they sailed into 
unknown waters? Could he lead them to a successful 
conclusion of his great dream? 

OUT OF DEFEAT by Constance Lindsay Skinner 

(pages 62-76) 

Columbus first sighted the New World in October 1492. 
Two hundred and sixty-one years later, in October 1753, a 
young American set out on a dangerous mission to a part of 
that New World which Columbus had never seen. 

Between October 1492, and October 1753, the rulers of 
many European countries had sent out expeditions to explore 
America further. They believed that the New World 
would bring untold wealth to the country that came into 
possesion of it. A race developed between the French and 
e ntish for possession of the lands between the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio River. Here were fur-bearing animals 
and feriile soil. ''Out of Defeat” opens at a time when 
actual fighting for this rich territory is about to break out. 
i o maintain British rights, Governor Dinwiddie, the British 
overnor of Virginia, bases great hopes on an untried but 
promismg young officer, George Washington. In the opening 
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OUT OF DEFEAT (continued) 

paragraph o£ the story the Governor expresses strongly his 
Wtterness toward a French commander who has occupied an 
English trading post in the Ohio Valley and changed its name 

to Fort Le Boeuf (l8 beef). _ 

4 Page 62 — Will Findlay. Will was not a real person, bu 
Miss Skinner no doubt got the idea for this character from a 

bold frontiersman— Christopher Gist, a Vir^an. 

4 Page QQ-claimed it (the Ohio territory) under her sea 
to sea” chartered rights. The first charter was for only 100 
miles inland, but Britain later claimed land from sea to 

sea without realizing how far that was. 

4 Page 70 — "ToiZin’ and moilin’ to save such apieceofcamon. 
wTi LgoLd because he must toU and labor to save 
ZujJu (bbshos'), who is as foul as earrroa (the Bosh of 

deadanimrf^^^^ ^ 

junction of the Allegheny “d Monongaheta (menongg - 

he'lo) rivers; the site of Andent 

< Page7l-aeu Caesar of all time, 

Berne is ® ere won after near defeate. 

This fight took place on tfte first viclarmis 

, page Ig-tkeir I'SrSage were de- 

Sed°b"to‘ clash against fte victorious savages 

'if^l^tkat 2n%>l 

is any place or situation fro ^ Washington’s men 
STo fiSr— to :acr withU ^eing slaughtered 

-^keir petty scebonrf 

wraiths. TJeir seettons if the country, 

fact that they came from ditieren 

disappeared like ghosts. 
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PAUL REVERE’S RIDE by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

(pages 77-81) 

On the night of April 18, 1775, a colonial patriot took 
a ride that made him famous. But that ride might never 
have gone down in liiatory if the popular American poet, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, had not written this dashing 
poem that tells how Paul Revere warned the colonists. For 
among his fellow citizens of Massachusetts Colony, Paul 
Revere was better known for his many other accomplish- 
ments. First of all, they admired him as a jack of aU trades. 
When a Bostonian wanted a fine set of silver, he went to 
Revere’s workshop, for Revere was known as the best de- 
signer and maker of silverware in the colony. Or if a citizen 
had an aching tooth, he knew where to go for relief; Paul 
Revere could yank the offending molar in a trice, or he could 
make the customer a whole set of '‘store” teeth, such as 
George Washmgton wore. The loyal colonists got many a 
good laugh, too, from Revere’s clever cartoons of the British, 
which he drew and engraved on copper plates. 

The Americans in Massachusetts consulted Revere on 
important affairs of the colony. They chose him as a leader 
in the Boston Tea Party, and they often sent him with con- 
fidential letters to American leaders in the other colonies. 
Just before his midnight ride he had learned that the British 
commander, General Gage, was about to strike. To be 
ready for an emergency, the defiant Americans, led by John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams, had hidden stores of ammu- 
nition at Concord and Lexington near Boston. They learned 
that Gage had sent 800 soldiers to destroy these stores and 
to arrest Adams and Hancock in Lexington. A warning 
must be spread at once. Paul Revere chose the fastest 
way available in 1775 to broadcast the alarm. 

With the help of two friends, Samuel Prescott and William 
Dawes, Revere aroused the entire countryside. Revere him- 
self, however, was captured that night by the British and 
taken to Lexington. Promptly he escaped; then he turned 
his attention to helping in many ways to win the war. 
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DANIEL BOONE by Arthur Guiterman (pages 82-84) 

Daniel Boone, wilderness scout, was a pathfinder who 
was always pushing on to new, uncrowded lands. At the 
age of twenty-one he put his scouting experience to good use 
in fighting against the crafty Indians during the French and 
Indian Wars. He returned from that experience to his 
home in North Carohna. But he didn’t settle down; he 
wanted to scout out new lands. He opened up the Wilder- 
ness Road that led into Kentucky. There he founded 
Boonesborough — a tough httle fort that was long besieged 
by the Indians. Boone saved it just in the nick of time 
after making a thrilhng escape from the Shawnee chieftain 


^31sL ck-fi sli ■ 

But Boone was too restless to remain at Boonesborough. 
He kept moving farther west. He felt crowded, he said, as 
soon as neighbors were close enough for him to see the smoke 
from their chimnevs. In his poem Arthur Gmterman follows 
Boone on many of his adventures, up to his death m 1820 
and the poet suggests that even then Boone was still seekmg 

"elbow room.” 


LEWIS AND CLARK by Rosemary and 

In 1804 President Thomas Jefferson sent two young Vir- 
gii Meriwether I^wie and Wffiam Clar^ as leade^ 

L expkiticn to explore the vaa reg'Ons 

-Rivpr— then a wild, unsettled territory. tSotn Lewis 
anTcH^were weU suited to this business of exploring. 

rrrpS;'touthth:™°cL‘^^^^^ 

and bears. They had met ^d Sd States 

both were serving as young officers m the small Umten c 

Army of that day. nrtmnanions But they 

AU in ah, they were exceUent ,ome- 

were different, too. Lewis was mr ^ 

thing of a dandy in dress, with his biacK n 
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LEWIS AND CLARK (continued) 

latest fashion. He was full of ideas and had the iron will 
to carry them through to success. Clark wa.s broad shoul- 
dered and wore his fiery red hair in the old-fasliioned queue 
He was thoroughly practical, but not at all a student like 
Lewis, who had served for two years ns President Jefferson’s 
private secretary. Before setting out on the expedition 
Lewis went to Philadelphia and studied hard to learn as 
much science as possible, for he wanted to be able to recog- 
nize and describe accurately all the wonders that he might 
observe in the Far West. 


Jefferson appointed Lewis as the leader of the expedition- 
Clark was to be co-leader. But Lewis told his friend that 
they would share the responsibilities alike; both would be 
called 'Captain” and be obeyed without question by their 
thirty-odd followers- experienced canoemen, interpreters, 
fur traders, soldiers. Lewis’ plan worked out well, for all 
members of the party trusted both the leaders equally. 

reaching St. Louis the party set out on May 14, 
1804. FoUowing the Missouri, Snake, and Columbia rivers, 
they reached the Pacific on November 15, 1805— the first 
white men to cross the entire breadth of what is now the 
United States. On their adventurous journey from St. 
Loms and back, the explorers had traveled 9000 miles. They 
had seen great wonders. AU along the way they had made 
detailed reports to Jefferson listing their discoveries: strange 
new ammals and plants, many minerals, rich soil, vast 
timberlands, wide rivers, the great Pacific itself. These 
reports gave the President and the American people a thriU- 
ing vismn of a mighty western expansion of the country. 

+ 1 -, ^ j Ben^ts do not give many details of 

the adventurous exploration. They simply suggest various 
episodes— and always with a touch of humor. This humor 
IS qui e appropriate, for Lewis and Clark both had many 
^dventures that were very funny indeed. If you would 

Davis’ book, 

iVo Other White Men, 
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INTO THE SHAKES by Constance Rourke (pages 87-95) 

In 1822, sixteen years after Lewis and Clark had com- 
pleted their great expedition, two states west of the Mis- 
sissippi River — Missouri and Louisiana — had already entered 
the Union. But most of the great western region was still 
unsettled, and even in the eastern territory between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi River much of the 
land was stiU a wilderness. In western Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, the hardy frontiersman still had his work cut out for 
Viim — opening up new roads, clearing the land, building a 
home. Davy Crockett, with his trusty rifle Betsey, had the 
qualities needed to endure the hardships of life in the cane- 
brakes of Western Tennessee. 

4 Page 89 — varmints (var'mints), dialect word for trouble- 
some animals. 

4 Page Ql— another of Noah's floods, a reference to the 
Bible story of how Noah saved his family and a pair of each 
kind of animal from the Great Flood. 


SAVIORS OF OREGON by Dorvald Culross 

In spite of the good reports brought back by the Le^ 
and Clark expedition, not many settled dared 

great pathfinders to the far West By included 

famUics had moved into the Oregon Territory, 

what is now British Columbia m Canada as weU as tne 

present-day states of Washington 

IdX BothEnglandandtheUnitedStateecl^odthevM 

territory, where fur traders -“P'f " “tpMy lhan the 
British were feai^ 

Americans were. Some^ 

pass completely under Eng happened if a fiery 

continued. That might m ee 

young doctor and his wife had . ^ Indians in 

W State and journeyed as missionaries to tne in 

the Oregon Territory. 
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SAVIORS OF OREGON (continued) 

i V&se 97— Asiatic cholera, a highly infectious disease that 
IS usually fatal. '' 

u .Tf. f ° territory to which no nation 

has an estabUshed claim. 

— impractical field for the Lord’s work, an area 
m which it did not appear possible to convert the Indiana 
to Chnstianity. 

◄ Page 98— axZes smoked with strain, the axles became hot 
irom the strain of constant use without greasmg. 

■n 1 Divide, a great ridge of the 

ocky Mountains. It separates streams flowing toward the 
pacific Ocean from those flowing toward the Atlantic 
^ Page 100— resented the democracy of Christianity, were 
angered because the truths of Christianity are made 
knoi^ to every Christian. Indians believed that only the 
medicme men should know the rehgious secrets of the 

„ — crauiZed away into dark places long familiar, 

efused to hear about Christianity and went back to their 
lormer evil ways. 

physician’s code. Physicians have a code 
f ^^equires them, among other things, to answer 
It was first set down by Hippoc- 
s (hipok ro tez), a Greek physician (460 B.C.-357 B.C.). 

noprr. V,,, Q~ tlie title of a 

y am Walter Foss in which he expresses the desire: 

A ^ ®^de of a road 

be a friend to man.” 

of Hudson’s Bay Company stations 
British British subjects. In 1670 the 

wls cL f company caUed Hudson’s Bay Company 

Inchans American 

in the N. Company established a chain of trading posts 

TnoiL Z^Tt one post to 

pog.(-g ^ series of settlements around the 
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ABE LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG by Enid Meadowcroft 

(pages 104-109) 

Marcus and Narcissa Whitman had given their lives to 
keep Oregon a part of the United States and prevent ooir 
country from being divided. Sixteen years later Americans 
^ere again giving their lives to keep our nation united; 
there were not just two lonely missionaries this time, but 
soldiers by the thousands, for the North was fighting the 
South to prevent it from withdrawing and forming a separate 
nation. On July 1-3, 1863, one of the most important 
battles of that war was fought at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
A few months later, November 19, President Abraham 
Lincoln was asked to make a speech at Gettysburg, as the 
site of the battle was to be dedicated, or set aside, as a 
national cemetery for the burial of soldiers. 

■4 Page 106 — go back on the code, break the promise he had 
made to let Tad in if the boy gave the secret signal. 

4 Page 107 — began to speak. The speech as given here 
follows Lincoln’s own words as he actually spoke them. Later 
for the printed record he made several changes in the text, 
4 Page 109 — they gave the last full measure of devotion, they 
gave their lives— the greatest gift by which devotion to one’s 

cormtry can be measured. i „ 

— that speech won't scour, that speech won t maJce 

a deep impression. In Lincoln’s day people used to 
that a poor plow wouldn’t ”scour”; they meant that the 
earth would stick to the rusty moldboard instead of shdmg 

off smoothly. 


SPRINGFIELD OR BUST by Hiram Percy 110.118) 

One of the greatest handicaps of American e^lorers 
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SPRINGFIELD OR BUST (continued) 

Inventors blazed the trail to modern streamlined trans- 
portation with plana for steamboats, railroads, horseless 
carriages, and gas balloons. “Springfield or Bust” tells 
the amusing trials of a pathfinder who, in 1897, rigged up 
a motor-driven tricycle that looked —and sounded — like a 
terrifying monster to the horse-and-buggy citizens of the 
community, They watched with amazement as Maxim, 
with a friend behind him, whizzed past. 
i. Page 111 — gasoline-propelled machine, a machine that 
gets its moving power from gasoline. 

4 Page 116 — an infernal machine, a machine for producing 
an explosion to destroy life or property. 

WILBUR WRIGHT AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 

by Stephen Vincent Benet (pages 119-120) 

At the time Hiram Percy Maxim was happily burning up 
the Massachusetts highway at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, other inventors were busy with more ambitious dreams 
of speedy travel. There were the Wright brothers, for 
example, who experimented month after month with ma- 
chines in which they hoped to fly through the air. After 
years of study and experiment, the Wrights closed up their 
bicycle-repair shop in Dayton, Ohio, went to the seacoast of 
North Carolina, and at Kitty Hawk on December 17, 1903, 
established their fame as pathfinders of the air. 

Ben4t manages to give the reader a feeling of the great 
thing that the two devoted brothers had accomplished, 
while at the same time he keeps the spirit of his poem light, 
buoyant, gay. 
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W^onder Workers 

RUSH SERUM by Charles G. Muller (pages 122-132) 

A hundred years ago — ^when Marcus Whitman was 
pioneering in Oregon — all that a doctor could do for many 
diseases was to make the patient as comfortable as possible 
and then trust to luck for a cure. Among the greatest 
wonders of our tunes are the discoveries that scientists have 
made for preventing and curing disease — vitamins for body 
buildingj vaccination against smallpox, sulfa drugs to clear 
up infections. Serum is another almost miraculous saver 
of lives. It is a liquid obtained from the blood of persons or 
animals that have become immunized to a certain disease — 
that is, they cannot contract that disease themselves. "Rush 
Serum ” is the story of a real boy whose only chance for life 
depended on getting serum without delay. To obtain this 
wonder-working serum before it was too late, the doctor 
depended on two other great achievements of science. 

4 Page 123 — Ceiling overcast at 2500 feet. In aviation 
"ceiling” is the greatest height above sea level at which a 
plane is capable of flying at any given time. Overcast 
means the gathering of clouds, mist, etc,, at this level, 

— gave her the gun, worked the throttle so as to 
increase the flow of gasoline to the engine and thus increase 
its power or speed. A more modern term is "rev her up,” 
4 Page 126 — so that her actual track would lead straight to the 
goal. The plane was on a course that, with little or no wind, 
would lead to the right of the goal; but since a strong wind 
was blowing from the right, the plane was forced on a direct 
path to the goal. 

4 Page 126— /7y blind, keep on his course by means of in- 
formation on the instrument panel instead of by watching 
landmarks on the ground. Newer planes have instru- 
ments that make flying blind fairly easy, but older planes 

did not. , , . . , u 

— balanced all the pros and cons, thought througn 

aU the arguments for and against. 
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RUSH SERUM (continued) 

< Page 127 — -reached for the gun and cut it, reached for the 
throttle and turned it off ao as to stop the flow of gasoline 
and start a glide. (See the picture above.) 
i Page 128 — fingers were sensitive on the control stick. A 
plane is controlled by means of a wood or steel rod that 
sticks up between the pilot’s knees. As a pilot keeps his 
hand on this stick, he can feel the movement of the plane 
just as an automobile driver feels the movement of his car 
as he keeps his hands on the steering wheel. The more 
experienced a pilot is, the more he can "sense” or feel how 
his plane is going to act. 

— reversed the controls. Pushing the control stick 
forward sends the plane down; pulling it toward you sends 
the plane up; placing it in a straight-up-and-down position 
causes the plane to level off. 

^ Page 129 — any moment it might cut out. An engine is 
said to "cut out” if it misfires or temporarily slows down. 

Page 131 — sensitive to the feel of the ailerons. Ailerons 
(a'ler onz) are small movable portions of the wings. Moving 
them causes the plane to tilt with a rolling motion. Ailerons 
are worked by moving the control stick to the right or left. 
The experienced pilot can tell just how much to move them by 
the way the stick feels in his hand. 
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SIXTY HOURS AWAY by Harrison Hires (page 133) 

An inconspicuous news item in the paper suggested to 
Harrison Hires the theme of this poem. In it he gives 
the startling contrast between travel today and travel in 
the days of our buggy-riding grandfathers. He makes us 
understand how the great invention of the Wright brothers 
has brought far-off places within easy reach of today’s 
traveler. Not more than sixty hours away now lies a whole 
manful of fascinating places we never dreamed of seeing. 
The poet names a number that he will visit. You 
think of others that you have always wanted to see. By 
the way, place names are hard to read, but once you know 
them thW are fun to say in a poem like this. 


speaks Spanish and 
the Spanish for Mr, 


dynamite wanted by Frederic Nelson 140.152) 

4 Page UQ— writing up th£ clearance sheet, recordmg all 

necessary facts for the report of his flight 

Afuy malo (mu'i ma'lo), Spamsh for very 

bad.” Tomas (to mas'), a Mexican, 
addresses Johnny as senor (sanyor'), 

“lage XU-El Rubic Cc«yon. In "el lubio” 

way we know. So used because magicians need to carry 

the eouipm^t " -^al 

reading on a barograph is around ^ y ^ tl,e 

dicates a very low t* “way. 

weatherma^meansjhat Spaniah for "if yon 

please.” the mating season 

4 Page 14:2— the dance of 9 tlance The superstitious 

some birds perform a >“‘10^110 a wamtag of ap- 
Indians believed that such a dance was 

proaching danger. 
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DYNAMITE WANTED (continuadl) 

4 Page 143 — sunk his bank roll, spent all the money he had 
on equipment, salaries for the workers, etc. 

— hold him to the contract, make him keep all the 
agreements in the contract he had signed, In this case 
McHake’s contract with the power company probably 
named a date by which the dam had to be finished or he 
would lose money — -and the rains had delayed the work. 

4 Page 144 — he could still pick up check-points. Since the 
clouds stayed above him at 2000 feet, he could stiU see 
enough of the ground below in spite of the fog to recognize 
landmarks — rivers, highways, etc. 

^ Page 146 — He rolled down the wmg. A roll is a sideways 
turn that a pilot makes when he wants to fly lower or to avoid 
some object while continuing in the same direction, 

— secure in the pack lashings. The packages 
were still tied, or lashed, safely to the donkeys’ backs. 

4 Page 146 — Your sour jokes have curdled the weather. 
Just as sour milk will curdle, or form into lumps, so your 
jokes about the weather have turned it "thick” and 
disagreeable. 

Page 149 — notched up the throttle to full gun, set the 
throttle at top speed. 

— checked the throttle and set the plane in a power-off 
glide, turned off the flow of gasoline and so stopped the 
engines that the plane might glide to a landing with the 
power off. 

4 Page 160 — raise the operator, get the operator to answer 
the radio signals, 

— stand by, a term used in telegraphy and radio, 
meaning to wait with the receiving switch open and listen 
for further messages. 

— el jefe (el Ha'fa), Spanish for "the boss,” 

4 Page lb2"-blacking out his vision. The terrific speed at 
which the plane climbed upward caused the blood to flow 
away from Johnny’s brain, so that for a few moments he 
could not see. 
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life raft by Virginia Cunningham (pages 154-161) 
Ever since the first saHor made the first crude boat, men 
have been lured to adventure by the call of the sea. ’ And 
ever since that first, unrecorded sea journey, men have 
worked and planned to make sea travel less dangerous 
They found stars to steer by and prepared charts of ocean 
depths and ciorrenta; they made safer ships and supplied 
them vsdth life preservers — and finally with rubber life rafts. 
Urged on by the hazards of war, scientists developed this 
new life saving equipment in surprisingly short time and 
made the story of the life raft a part of the story of the 
Second World War. 

■4 Page 164 — Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Although Ricken- 
backer (rik'en bak'er) was a civilian at this time, he was atii] 
known by his title of captain, earned as an ace fighter pilot 
in the First World War. 

4 Page 166 — they must be BIGGER. The so-caDed three- 
man rafts were big enough for three men to sit upright, but 
were horribly small for three men lying down. 

^ Page 167 — Future life rafts would carry this miracle. In 
water where enemy planes or ships are near, this radio 
cannot be used for fear of giving them information which 
would help them to attack rescue ships. 

— carbon dioxide, the familiar CO2, The gas 
used in soda water. An atom of carbon dioxide has one part 
of carbon to two of oxygen, and so the chemical formula is 
written CO 2 . 

4 Page 168 — CO 3 in liquid form. Carbon dioxide gas can 
be turned into a liquid by applying pressure at low temper- 
atures. 

—protective coloring, coloring which is not easily 
seen because it blends with the colors found in nature and 
so is a protection against enemies. 

4 Page 160 — four plastic bags. Two bags can be used m- 
stead of four if each is provided with a filter. 

4 Page 161 — three Navy fliers. The story of these fliers is 
told in the book, The Raft, by Robert Trumbull. 
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Tales of Fun and Fancy 

THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES by Nathaniel Hawthorne 

rvu • 4 . ^ . (pages 164-174) 

The ancient Greeks and Romans told many stories of gods 
and goddesses besides the story of Ceres, which you read in 
Tony s Hobby. We call these stories myths. One of the 
most popular characters of the old myths was Hercules 
(herkulez), whose father was Jupiter (ju'pl tor) and whose 
mother was an ordinary human being. Hercules was noted 
for his strength, and to this day we say that an unusuahy ' 
strong person has herculean power. 

The famous American author, Nathaniel Hawthorne 

^^^Slewood Tales and in 
A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. "The Three Golden 
^les IS taken from A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. 

L Hespe/’ides (lies per'i dez), a 

telle!.r^ imagination of the old myth 

Tf £ no ^ faraway region across the sea. 

It was guarded not only by a fierce dragon, but by the Hes- 

pendes, who were daughters of the giant Atlas. You wiU 
meet this powerful giant later in the story. 

■hovo u ^^PPOse. The author is speaking for himself 
own n frequently puts in a remark about his 

^ in person, 

be 166-mea^rclcss ocean. The ocean, of course, could 
Hawthorne’s phrase is a colorful way of 
1 ocean is very, very big. Notice "immeas- 

4 Paifp ^ similar expression. 

ki! TT*?: ““ O'- ‘•‘h- 

wWrih’it ‘*^1 throughout the gold or brass material ot 
wmen it was made. 

InoSf !f~w f.'® “ adventure. The giant is saying the 

4 Paffe ^Th - ^ Hercules can tell by his voice. 

be w£pr to V season, speaking when it would 

oe wiser to remain silent. 

—I am Atlas. Atlas was one of the giants, caUed 
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THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES (continued) 

Titans, who had warred unsuccessfully against the gods. As 
a punishment he was given the task of supporting the heavens. 
-4 Page 169 — There is nobody but myself, etc. The Hesperides, 
daughters of Atlas, would help him obtain the apples. 
i Page 172 — by the by, incidentally; used to show that the 
next thought is added on to what has already been said 
as a kind of afterthought. 

^ Page 173 — I have no fancy for, I have no liking for the 

idea of. ^ • ut 

4 Page 174 a fig for its talk, a scornful way of saying, i 

don’t value its talk at all.” 

Variety is the spice of life, a change now and 

then adds interest to life. 


THE QUEST OF THE HAMMER by Abbie 188) 

Here is a myth from the Norsemen— people who once lived 
in the countries we call Norway, Sweden, Iceland, and Den- 
mark The Norse gods, called Aesir (a'sir or e sir), are very 
much like the Greek and Roman gods, but they have different 

Thunderer. Thor (thar) i. the god 
of thunder which he, creates hy striking hw magic hammM 
MiStV»l*)., Each of ae gods — 'g 

in running the umverse; even Loki (15 Ki), 

Maker, is another name for Asgard (as'gard), 

Loki is always playing 

pranks on the go^, The cruel 

1 . r ^r.^Tntllnnheim (yd'tun ham), are bitter 
Giants, who hve m Jotunnneim \.y 

enemies of the gods who ^ „„„ m iron glove 

-with his .ron f n«ers. 

to keep from burning his hand when graspmg ms 
which was always hot. 
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THE QUEST OF THE HAMMER (continued) 

i Page 177~Aw bolt of power, his hammer, with which he 
makes thunderbolts. 

or "fire ” ^ name means "light” 

nfK + Freia (fra'a). the Norse goddess 

f beauty flowers, and music, owned a magic garment made 
ot falcon feathers, and shaped like that hawk-like bird. This 
garment gave its wearer the power to fly like a bird 

^ P^e 179-tAe crafty one, one of Loki’s nicknames; this 
one indicates his sly nature. 

■4 Page 183— sAiri of mail, a coat of armor, made of metal 
links and worn for protection against attack. 

was eagerly listening for 

sounds of Preia a approach. 

◄ Page 188—7 shall brook no laughter at my expense, 1 shaU 
stand for no laughter that makes fun of me. 

robin hood rescuing the WIDOW’S THREE SONS 

(Old English Ballad, pages 189-192) 

tn h fainous bandit of legend, is said 

to have hved in Sherwood Forest, near Nottingham, England, 
about seven hundred years ago. ExceUent tales of his amaz- 

xolhcking baUads— verses that were 

^hey gathered 

ThT^ 11 ^ or danced on the viUage greens, 

shows R ^v.* many that tell his story, and it 

ato England. It 

sarv to o / ® quick mind when it becomes neces- 

sary to outwit his old foe, the Sheriff of Nottingham. 

THE GREAT HUNTER OF THE WOODS by James Stevens 
f . (pages 193-207) 

icaM^ 'hn peoples had their myths, so modern Amer- 
nower^ tI wonderful persona with great 

Loan' ®rew up in pioneer days, probably 

because hunters returning from the far West foW tha^ 
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THE GREAT HUNTER OF THE WOODS (continued) 
the people back East were ready to believe almost any- 
thing about a country where fighting buffaloes and grizzlies 
was aU in the day’s work. If they could tell about seeing 
giant trees (the redwoods of Cahforma) as big around as a 
cabin, why not teU about a dog as big as a tree? Even if 
they hadn’t seen one, it made a good story for the folk 
back home to gape over. And if a dog was as big as a tree, 
how big would a cow be? Somewhat in this manner, the 
stories of Paul Bunyan, giant logger of the far Northwest, 
Babe his blue ox, and Dublin his wire-haired terrier, came 
into being. Their adventures grew with each person who 
had a hand in the telling. And who enjoyed them more, 
the teller or the listener, would be hard to say. 

Page 193 — indade, indeed. Larrity, being Irish, pro- 
nounces his words in the manner peculiar to country people 
from Ireland. He has had little schooling; so sometimes he 
uses the wrong word entirely and mispronounces it besides. 
The author has spelled these dialect words in such a way that 
we can tell how Larrity pronounced them. 

^ Page 194 — seven hun’erd bully men, seven hundred fine 
loggers. 

^ Page 197 — the hodag and sauger, imaginary wild animals. 

— timorious (ti md'ri as) beastie, timorous, or 
timid, animal. 

^ Page 198 — hoistin’ and voaggin', raising (hoisting) and 

wagging. . .r 1 . • 

^ Page 2Q0—arnicky, arnica, a healing hquid for bruises. 

A NAUTICAL EXTRAVAGAN2JI by Wallace Irwin 

(pages 

The breezy title of this poem may suggest to you a sea 
story that is not exactly true. You may discover, inde^, 
that it is wild nonsense. But even if you don’t believe the 
old tar’s opening efforts to convince you that he 
tell a lie, you will have to admit as you read his taU taie 
that he does know how to spin a tuneful yam. 
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HOW OLD STORMALONG WHITENED THE CLIFFS OF DOVER 

by Carl Carmer (pages 211-21S) 
Stormalong is another "mighty man" who competes 
with Paul Bunyan as a modern rival of Hercules, Storma- 
long is a sailor instead of a logger, but when it comes to 
inventing tall stories, the sailor can equal the lumberman 
any day. 

4 Page 211 — all good salts, all good sailors who have sailed 
on saltwater oceans instead of freshwater lakes and rivers. 

— super-able seaman. "Able seaman" is the 
title given to sailors who have passed the required tests. 
Stormalong more than passed them. Everytliing he did 
was "super" — bigger and better than ordinary. 

—bosun extra-peculiar. "Bosun" is "boatswain” 
but the author spells it the way all sailors pronounce it. 
"Extra-peculiar” is used as if it were a real rank, Hke 
"seaman first class." ’ 

— school of whales. In speaking of a group of 
whales, the word school is used, as the word herd is used with 
cattle and flock with sheep. 

— ordered all hands forward to hoist the mudhook, 
ordered all the sailors to go to the fore part of the ship 
(forward) and lift the anchor. 

/lod satcheled onto the hook, had fastened onto 
the hook as tightly as if it were caught in a closed satchel 
or suitcase. 

—before you could say Jack Robinson. This ex- 
pression for "very quickly" has been used since the eighteenth 
century. It is said to have started because of an excitable 
old gentleman of that name who used to pop in and out of 

his friends’ homes before the maid could announce who was 
cafimg. 

stood on her beam ends. The beam is the main 
horizontal support of a ship; therefore a ship standing on 
beam end would be lying over on her side. 

i Page 213— iAe south forty, the forty acres of land on the 
south side of his farm. 
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HOW OLD STORMALONG WHITENED THE CUFFS OF DOVER 

(continued) 

4 Page 213 — in the dark of the moon, when the moon is in 
the last quarter. Planting at this time was superstitiously 
believed to produce the best crops. 

— ril rest a voyage home, I’ll stay at home and 
rest while you captain the ship for one voyage. 

— four topsail yards on the bowsprit, four beams 
for sails fastened across a long pole jutting out from the 
bow of the boat. 

— halyards leading down through a groove in the 
keel, ropes, used for raising and lowering the sails, going 
through an opening in the main timber that runs the whole 
length of the bottom of a ship. 

< Page 214 : — Franklin County galley-sliding, telescopic stove- 
pipe, a stovepipe like those seen in Franklin County, 
vania. It was jointed like a telescope and shd about all 

over the galley (kitchen). _ . . , . v,.. 

sky-fungarorum. This is a term mvented by 

the author, just to be funny. 

— double-running hitch, a sliding knot, 

STORM ALONG. JOHN (Old Sea Chantey, pages 215-216) 

The crew on the old sailing vessels used to carry on 
work to the rhythm of sea-songs, or chanteys (shan tiz). 

of the sails, in these ‘"J^'^^^y^^^’^reasier for the crew to 
Singing together not ^ „ tx jg also fun to read 

work together, but it was f ^'In or s^lo voS>. speak- 

coring to on tho other 
Sy vigor of are hardworktog crew. 
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FARMER OF PAIMPOL by Carol Ryrie Brink (pages 241-249) 
NeiU James told us in "Lofoten Adventure” what happens 
in the cod-fishing season in the waters off Norway. "Farmer of 
Paimpol” (paN'poF) is a fiction story of the fishermen them- 
selves and the families they leave behind when they go to sea. 
Many of these fishermen come from the northern coast of 
France, and that is the setting for "J'armer of Paimpol.” 

4 Page 241 stiff with salt. Salt, from the spray and waves 
that wash over the boatj dries and hardens, 

— laboring seas, very rough water. 

< Page 242— La Paimpolaise (la paN'pd laz'). The French 
add the suffix "aise” to Paimpol to mean "one that comes 
from” Paimpol, just as we use the suffix "er” in New Yorker 
to mean "one who cornea from” New York. 

(saN tiin'). Sie. is the abbreviation 
for the French word "sainte,!’ meaning a woman saint. 

4 Page 243 Perdu en Islande — disparu en mer — qui'ils 
reposent^ en paix (par dY Sn es land — des pa rY aN mar — 

kelrepoz aN pa). The meaning is given a few lines below in 
the story. 

◄ Page 244 — Monsieur (me syce'), Mr., sir. 

refamed from the Iceland fishing, 
wlm had long ago stopped going to Iceland for the fishing, 
i age 249 to put about for, to turn back toward. 


THE HORSE OF THE SWORD by Manuel Buaken 

_ . (pages 2S0-259) 

. ^ f ^ Seredy, Manuel Buaken (bu a'ken) was born 

m a foreign land and then came to America. Like her, he 
as woven s cliildhood experiences into a fine story that 
e ps us ge a picture of life in a land across the sea. Mr. 
Buaken s homeland is the Philippine Islands. 

50— iermada grass, a kind of long grass found in 
warm countries and used for both lawns and pastures, 

I - p uplands, the hilly regions of Luzon 
(lu zon ), chief island of the Philippines. 
i Page 2Z^~Kiphl Pronounced kep. 
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the horse of the sword (continued) 

^ Page 264 — Moro Glorioso. Pronounced mo'ro glo'ri o'so 
— Feria (fa'rya), Fair. 

— mosquito bites in his mind, as annoying to his 
mind as mosquito bites are to the body. 

— barrio (b^'ri o), district. 

— Presidente (pras'i den'ta), mayor. 

4 Page 266 — Tesero. Pronounced te sa'ro. 

— Caballo a Bintuangin. Pronounced ka ba'lyo 
a bin'tii an'hen. 

■< Page 266 — Sinuman (se'niiman'), rice custard wrapped 
in banana leaves. 

— cascarones (kas ka ro'nas or kas'ke ro nez), 
coconut macaroons. 


A BORNEO BOY EXPLORES AMERICA by 260-269) 

Saudin— whose full name is Saudin Bin Labutau (sa u'den 
ben la'bii ta'ii)— is a real boy whose home is Kampong 
Ambual (kam pong' am'bii aV), a village of only t^ty families 
in the interior of Borneo. The first step in Saudin s astonish- 
ins iourney to America came when he went to the seaport 
town of Sandakan (san da'kan), on the northwest coast of 
Borneo. Later he told the full story of his travel to A^es 
N . Keith, an American writer traveling m the Onent, and i 

is reprinted here just as he told it to her. 

4 Page 260 — American explorers, Mr. and Mrs. 
jlnson Martin and Osa Johnson made exceUent mowes 
of their many trips of exploration to Africa and Asia and 
wrote books and articles describing their adventures. One 
Tf Mrs Johnson’s articles. "Polka-Dot Pete,’’ .s on page 312 
^Page 261-1 said I was no, Cfenese; J 

that time ir^igration therefore 

landing in the Union of South ^ Malay. The 

stressed the fact that he was no a , ^ in the 

Malays (ma'laz or me laz') are the people wno u 
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A BORNEO BOY EXPLORES AMERICA (continued) 

Malay ^chipelago (Sumatra, Java, the Celebes Islands the 
Philippines, Borneo, and nearby islands). ' 

◄ Page 262— J was a Murat The muruts (mii'ruta) are one 
of the SIX main groups of Malaya who live in Borneo. 

Can you speak English and read and write? In 
order to be sure that a foreigner will be able to get along in 
this country, the immigration or customs officer makes cer- 
tain that he knows enough English to ask for food write 
his name, etc. 

◄ Page 266— a place where you put money in a hole, the 
Automat restaurant, where food is served through a small 

door which opens automatically when the proper coin is put 
in a slot. ^ 

j Page 268~Selemat belayer (sla'mat bla'ya), safe saiHng. 

^ 269— Afr. Johnson is already dead, Martin Johnson 

was ffiUed in a plane crash on January 13, 1937, near Los 
Angeles, California. 


roadways by John Masefield (page 270) 

As a very young boy John Masefield served on a merchant 
ship for three years. He never lost his love of the sea, 
even after he settled down on land. He worked hard to be- 
come a poet and was so successful that in 1930 he was ap- 
pointed Poet Laureate of England. One of his most famous 

exciting sea story Dauber. His book 
SaZf-Water Ballads is filled with short poems about the sea; 
one of them is Roadways.’^ 


Nature Adventures 

A DOG NAMED SPIKE by Jack O’Brien (pages 272-282) 

P spirit of adventure took him to the South 

BvrH ■ fooQ commanded by Admiral Richard 

i and again in 1933. His fondness for dogs led 
this ^ oose Spike, an Eskimo sledge dog, as the hero for 
this story of his second journey to Antarctica. 
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A DOG NAMED SPIKE (continued) 

4 Page 273 — Amundsen described it .. . Captain Scott and 
Sir Ernest Shackleton wrote. Roald Amundsen (ro'al a'mun- 
san), a Norwegian, was the first man to reach the South Pole, 
December 14, 1911. Two Englishmen, Captain Robert F. 
Scott and Sir Ernest Shackleton, made the first successful 
land exploration of the Antarctic in 1902. Shackleton got 
within ninety-seven miles of the South Pole in 1907. Scott 
reached it a few days after Amundsen. 

4 Page 278 — taking their price, causing Spike to pay with 

suffering and sickness. , „ .i, i 

4 Page 279 — hammering of the trail, work of pulling the sled 

on the trail as steadily as the repeated blows of a hammer. 


gEA.FEVER by. John Masefield (page 283) 

You have already discovered John Masefield's choice of 
roadways. Again in this poem he expresses his love of th^ 
great potion of the outdoor world, the sea, whose rhythm 
is matched by the rhythm of Masefield’s verse. 

blue duiker by Samuel Scoville, Jr. (pages 284-293) 

4 Page 284— in the Sabi Bush. The word bush ^ for 
anv of the wild, uninhabited regions of Afnca 
The Sabi (sa'bi) bush country follows the coimse ^ 

River, which flows through Mozambique (mo zam bek ) 

Southern Rhodesia in South Mrica. Animals 

-death which lurked all about them. Ammaos 

that might kill them were Mding g^t 

4 Page 285 -fend for himself, provide food for himselt, ge 

along by .ay,, wished to live as long 

as duikers are ordinarily expected to hve. 

P»g«287-n,il* tteoWpw™thh» P«r» ^ ^ 

— testing the veld with eyes ar^ 
trying to see. hear, or smell an enmy on to 
^ Page 28 Q-messengers of doom the jackals, w 
cry, the pheal, warns of commg danger. 
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BLUE DUIKER (continued) 

< Page 289 — the first Ice Age, period of time during which 
the polar ice cap covered parts of the earth that now have a 
moderate climate; roughly one million years ago. 

-—quartered across the veld, spread out in four 
sections so that they could close in on their prey from all 
sides. 

— drawing cover after cover, searching out one 
animal after another from the hiding place in which it had 
taken cover. 

^ Page 293-— and the dogs were gone. They had been eaten 
by crocodiles. The two antelopes had reached safety before 
the crocodiles had arrived. 

WILD ANIMALS COME TO DINE by Agnes Akin Atkinson 

(pages 295-302) 

Long, long ago — so long ago that no one knows when — the 
first dog stopped being a wild creature and became man’s 
friend. No one knows just how this happened, but when 
you read this true story of how Mrs. Atkinson made friends 
with the wild creatures near her home, perhaps you will be 
able to make a good guess as to how wild dogs were tamed. 
You will he sure that it did not happen aU at once, but took 
time and patience. 

A Page 296 — Eaton Canyon. Eaton Canyon is in California 
near Pasadena. 

— famous Mount Wilson. Mt. Wilson in Cali- 
fornia is famous for its observatory from which scientists 
study the stars. 

^ Page 296 — the way to an animal’s heart was through his 
stomach, the way to win an animal's friendship was by feed- 
ing him. This proverb is usually used in speaking of a man. 

Page 300 — his plumed tail was high in warning, A raised 
tail is a skunk’s signal that he is ready to give off his scent. 
The scent is secreted in sacs under the tail. 

A Page 302 — bed down, make their beds, often by tramping 
down a patch of grass or weeds. 
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trees by Joyce Kilmer (page 303) 

You have heard the song "Trees” so often that you may 

be sensed to know that Joyce Kilmer 
a When you discover the musical hit of the p^ted 

liifes you will see why the composer Oscar Rasbach felt 
inspired to set the poem to music. 

UNGOR guards the flock by Russ.ll Carl» 

, rZ, 

“t a ftont attach, a deddad 

Sld.V3.nij3-S®* j Qm)n0P TlOtBS tO (Xfld fVO. TtlC 

Jolr^hoeraftrf: "ea MtVc »cha and bounced 
bach to kis 

U^btscauae^— 1— 

Sr'SSdi^^ot^tt^n show-us that the at., 
can have other values for us, too. 

c, u Oesa Martin Johnson (pages 31^-3^ > 
POLKA-DOT PETS by Osa M 

When Osa Martm explorer’s wife meant U^g 

Johnson, she knew | fe. How she felt about 

in far places among from the title she chose 

this way of hving Adventure, 

for her autobiography I it also meant gaming 

«eant giving ^ 'L story of four of 

exciting new amm ij^a.^ot” pets. f 

them, Mrs. Johnson s P hrush and leaves, a sheltffl 

313-a blind of look like anato^ 


them, ivirs. tfUAAius,-.-- - , ^ leavuty, « — 

A Pnire 313 — a blind of thorn a natural 

;r hunter, cordd watch «« 
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POLKA-DOT PETS (continued) 

animals without being seen. The same idea of imitating 
natural scenery is often used by soldiers to camouflage their 
guns or to observe the enemy. 

^ Page 314 — uantage point, a position that gives one an 
advantage or better opportunity. 

MY STRANGE HOBBY by Raymond L. Ditmara 

(pages 322-329) 

Mr. Ditmars turned his boyhood hobby of snake collecting 
into a lifetime profession. As an official in zoos and mu- 
seums, he became one of the nation’s outstanding authorities 
on reptilea and wrote about them with a keen, friendly in- 
terest that makes us interested, too. 

4 Page 322 — where I worked as an assistant. Ditmars was 
only eighteen years old when he got his first job at the museum. 
4 Page 326 — fallen down on some of my collecting days, got 
fewer snakes than I should have found, or found none at all. 


Heroes o£ Service 

NATHAN HALE by Nancy Hale (pages 332-337) 

Nancy Hale tells for us the true story of her great-great- 
great uncle, who, as a soldier in the American Revolution, 
spoke words that ever since have been for ua a symbol of 
American courage, 

4 Page 332 — out of New Haven. Hale had been graduated 
from Yale University (then Yale College) in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

— when he joined up, when he enlisted as a soldier 
in the Continental Army in the American Revolutionary War. 

— on that April day, the 19th of April, 1775, 
when the Battle of Concord and Lexington was fought after 
Paul Revere had made his famous ride. 

— The General, General George Washington. 

4 Page 333 — the Battle of Long Island, This took place on 
August 27, 1776. 
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NATHAN HALE (continued) 

4 Page 333 — Knowlton’s Rangers. Colonel Thomas Knowlton 
had fought during the French and Indian War with the 
Rangers— a group led by Robert Rogers. The Rangers were 
famous for their swift, destructive raids against the enemy. 

In 1776 Colonel Knowlton commanded a regiment of Rangers 
in the Revolutionary War. 

4 Page 334 — You know what a spy gets. It is a generaUy 
understood practice in warfare to hang a spy or to have him 
shot to death by a firing squad. 

4 Page 336 — small-scale replica, a small copy made m ex- 
actly the same proportions as the large statue. 

—Nathan Hale statue at Yale.^ The statue at 
Yale was designed by Bela Lyon Pratt in 1898, but not 
erected till 1914. It is not a real likeness, but shows how 

the sculptor thought Hale looked. „ , , . . ,, 

— never went on about it, never talked boastfully 

itougM of NoAan Hole down 

with me for a shiM end bucMer, thfakms 

Hale was in order to stir up her own courage and ^eeP out 

her fears, as a shield and a buckler (a small shield) keep off the 

appeals greatly: « eepeciaEy ptaa- 
ing. 

BEAILLE'S golden key hy Archer Wallace ^age. 338-Ml) 
^yonc who has had hie eye. hlirdfolded for a M- 

hour will know wtat ®e Loos Braille, 

blindness is a prison. ^ ^ j n+Viftm could escape 

that I 

gust that is similar to om expre^f E^toLed letters stand 

4 Page 339— emiossed, or raisea. 

out from the surrounding paper, and we speak 
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BRAILLE'S GOLDEN KEY (continued) 

raised letters, although what really happens is that the 
surrounding paper is pressed down rather than the letters 
being pushed up. The quotation marks show that the author 
knows raised is not the exact expression. 
i, Page 340 — One dot would he A. The Braille alphabet is 
as follows: 



WORKING WITH EDISON by William A. Simonda 

(pages 342-357) 

Thomas Edison was granted more patents than any other 
inventor in the United States. Even before the invention of 
the electric hght and the phonograph made him world famous, 
Edison’s laboratory in Menlo Park, New Jersey, was known 
as a place where almost anytliing could happen and usually 
did. It is small wonder, then, that a fifteen-year-old boy 
would think it an exciting place to work and consider a job 
with Edison the greatest good luck in the world. Francis 
Jehl (yM) worked with Edison for many years and later 
became curator of the Edison Museum in Michigan. 

•< Page 342 — took in the entire length of the room, saw the 
whole room in one look. 

i Page 343 — generated sparks by friction, produced sparks 
by rubbing one thing against another, as sparks appear when 
you touch a metal object after scuffing your feet across a 
carpet. 

— Test tubes, thin glass tubes closed at one end, 
used in making chemical tests. 
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WORKING WITH EDISON (continued) 

4 Page 343 Bunsen burner, a gas burner in which air is let 
in at the base and mixed with the gas before it is burned. 
It can have a very hot blue flame. It is named for its inven- 
tor, Robert Bunsen, a German chemist (1811-1899). 

4 Page 344 — Cooper Institute, the Cooper Union Institute, a 
free school with evening classes founded in New York City by 
Peter Cooper in 1859 for the purpose of teaching the arts and 
sciences to working people. 

— with one hand cupped to his ear. Edison was 
troubled with deafness caused by mistreatment he had re- 
ceived as a boy, when, as a joke, someone tried to lift hiTn 
by his ears. 

— wet cells of a battery. Wet cells are containers 
of liquid acid which produce electrical current by chemical 
action. There are also dry cells; these contain a paste 
instead of the liquid. A set of cells forma a battery. 

— The zinc plate had to be rubbed off with mercury. 
Mercury forms a coating on the zinc plate and covers up 
its impurities. 

4 Page 346 — bichromate of potash, a chemical used in the 
liquid in the battery cells. 

— binding posts, nuts and bolts which fasten 
the wire carrying the electric current onto the battery, 

— gas mantle, a thimble-shaped device that is 
put over the blue flame of the gas lamp, making it give off 
a bright white light. 

4 Page 347 — thermo-regulator, the name then used for the 
part of the electric light now called the filament. Edison 
tried dozens of different materials of different shapes and 
sizes seeking one that would bum a long time and use only 

a small amoimt of current. .... 

4 Page 360 — artificial diaphragm, a disk made in imitation of 
a natural diaphragm, in this instance, the eardrum. This 
aphragm vibrates as the eardrum does when receivmg rounds. 

,-The vibrations arouse the disk, the quivering 

action of the voice makes the disk, or diaphragm, move in 
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WORKING WITH EDISON (continued) 

and out. As it moves, the needle attached to the disk cuts a 
groove in the tin foil. 

4 Page 361 — an air from the Grande Duchesse, a song from 
The Grande Duchesse of Gerolstein by Offenbach. 

■i Page 362 — Adelina Patti, famous opera singer of that time 
(born, 1843; died, 1919). 

< Page 363 — bearing the impression, containing the grooves 
cut by the sharp point of the needle that moved when the 
person sang or talked. 

— multiplied to any extent by electrotyping. As 
many copies as were wanted could be made by a process 
using electric current to cover a wax mold with a thin sheet 
of metal. 

^ Page 367 — ninety-nine per cent perspiration — in a news- 
paper interview Edison was once quoted as saying that genius 
was "one per cent inspiration and ninety-nine per cent perspi- 
ration,” and the saying gained rapid popularity. 

WALTER REED by Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet 

(pages 358-359) 

For a few years following the Spanish- American War (1898) 
the United States Army kept some troops stationed in Cuba. 
During the war American soldiers had died in great numbers 
from the dreaded Yellow Jack, or yellow fever. .Something 
must be done. Dr. Carlos Finlay, a Cuban physician, had 
long thought that Yellow Jack might be carried from one 
person to another by mosquitoes. But he had never proved 
it. Now from the United States came a number of doctors, 
including Jesse W. Lazear and Walter Reed, to study the 
problem. It was necessary to experiment on humans as no 
animal was then known to be susceptible to yellow fever. 
Dr. Lazear allowed himself to be bitten by a mosquito which 
had previously bitten a yeUow-fever patient. He contracted 
the disease and died. But one case was not proof. Dr. Reed 
worked harder than ever. Army men volimteered for addi- 
tional tests. After months of experiments, Dr. Reed was able 
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WALTER REED (continued) 

to prove beyond doubt that the disease was carried by the 
female of one variety of mosquito. At once he set out to rid 
Cuba of its mosquitoes. When he had them under control, 
the fight against Yellow Jack was won. 

The picture on page 359 shows Dr. Lazear shooting yellow 
fever germs into a volunteer while Dr. Reed sits watching. 

Dr. Reed did not gain immediate fame for his great work. 
But as the years passed, the importance of his fight against 
Yellow Jack became recognized, and many fine tributes have 
been paid him. The Benets in their poem feel so strongly 
about his brave work that they omit the humorous touches 
that are found in many of their poems about great Americans. 


THE DOCTOR OF LABRADOR by Genevieve Fox 

(pages 3&0'372) 

In 1932 when Doctor Wfifred Grenfell wrote the story of 
his life, he called it Forty Years for Labrador, He might 
equally well have called it Forty Years in the Service of Others, 
for few men have lived as unselfishly as did this English 
doctor. There were no airplanes or automobiles to help him 
when he began his career along Labrador's frozen coast. He 
visited his patients on snowshoes, by boat, or by dogsled, 
facing unbelievable hardships. In acknowledgment of tins 
life of service he was knighted by King George V of Englmdin 
1927, and Grenfell received his title of "Sir” with the simple 
pleasure of one who had long counted King Arthur's kmghte 
as heroes. He had accepted the challenge of Labrador’s 
needs as knights of old had faced the challenge to nght the 
wrongs of the world, and it was fitting that he sho 
rewarded, as they had been, with the rank of krughthood. 

A Page 360— Where did that boat come fronts Thw w th^ 
first gHmpse of Dr. Grenfell’s ship in which he had made 

the first trip to Labrador from England. 

—the Union Jack, the British national flag. 
—He's come yere on purpose to take careo we. 1 ^ 
ancestors of these Labrador fisherfolk came from England 200 
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THE DOCTOR OF LABRADOR (continued) 
or 300 years ago and handed down to their descendants certain 
peculiar expressions, such as '*we” instead of "us,” as in this 
sentence, which other English-speaking ixjople no longer use. 
4 Page 360— Ca/i ye haul teeth? Dr. (Ircnfell once said that 
he thought his ability to pull teeth brought him more fame 
than the most difficult operation, for aln\usl everyone, sooner 
or later, needed a dentist, and there wa.s not one to be had 
on the whole coast at that time. 

4 Page 361— Easter was late. Easter cornea on the first 
Sunday after the first full moon after the 21st of March. 
In 1908 it was on April 21. 

— village of St. Anthony, a village on the northern 
peninsula of Newfoundland opposite the Labrador coast. 
One of Dr. Grenfell’s hospitals had been .set up here in 1899, 
and it was one of his winter headciuarters. See the map 
below. 

4 Page 366 took stock of his situation, thought over the 
facts of his plight before deciding what to do, as a store- 
keeper looks over his stock before ordering new supplies. 

4 Page 366 blew offshore, blew from the shore out toward sea. 




the DOCTOR OF LABRADOR (continued) 

. « = wears to work for Labrador. The aut:K_^ 

4 Pap .Lpiiv thoughts according to the work he 

M fSr Seath while on the Icepon, but tmeted in God 

^°Pas^ 3 W^aAteS.S «. The whitecaps on the hv,ge 
wav® look like teeth on huge open jawa. Such waves 
lanSr, as bared white teeth o( a wolf mean danger. 

,v,T^«lura V.V Henrv and Dana Lee Thoraas 
JANE ADDAMS by Wenry 

Dr GrenfeU had to journey across the Atlantic Ocejij^ 

And his life work. Jane Addams found hers nght tn her 
Wk yard-the slum districts of ChKaBO. But before 
reahzed what this great work was to be, she, too, he^ to 
travel across the Atlantic. 

< Page S74-i»rites Mm Addc^rm. M,ss Addams wrote her 
nwn story in two hooks, Twenty Years at Hull House 
^oJ Tuenty Years at HvU Heme, pubhshed in 1930 

—joined the universal fellowship of mankind, f^lt as 
if she belonged to a world-wide family that counted ev^ry 
race every nation a member. 

4 Page 376 — Lives of Plutarch, a book about the Hve^ 
famous Greeks and Romans by the Greek historian, Plnta^ch 
Lho wrote about seventy-five years after the birth of Cl^^’ 
who .wro College, at Rockford, lUi^g 

—service of beauty . . . beauty of service, 
in his essays as well as in his poetry frecpientiy express^,! 
idea that "beauty is its own excuse for being”; th^t 
need beautiful things in our everyday lives Jesus t^^ 
that whatever we do, even the most humble task, shoul^J^ 
done to the glory of God and is therefore beautiful, 
thors have used this play upon words— serutce of beauty 
A,, rtf <tprvice—to make these two ideals stand out vy,' ' ' 
Sy° Sty iu u«M in making life more 
being useful to others is a beautiful way to five. 
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JANE ADDAMS (continued) 

i Page 376 — the Golden Ride of Jesus — "All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” (Matthew 7:12) 

^ Page 376 — a new day would dawn, a new way of living 
would come about. 

-i Page 377 — ''strange American woman*’ . . , "strange swell 
house." Quotation marks are used to set off these words 
because they are not the authors’ ideas, but express how the 
people thought of Jane Addams and Hull House. 

— "better” classes. These quotation marks show 
that the authors do not agree with the idea many people have 
that wealthy famiUea like the Addamses were better because 
they had more money. 

— was no "slummer.” A slummer is one who 
visits the slums out of curiosity — perhaps to give out a little 
charity, but not to do any real or lasting good. 

A Page 378 — not for bread alone. Bread, the most common 
article of food, is here used to stand for all food, and indeed, 
for all human comforts. The expression is taken from the 
words of Christ, "Man shall not live by bread Edone.” 
(Matthew 4:4) 

4 Page 379 — melting the differences of many nations into a 
single democratic ideal, combining the conflicting hopes and 
beliefs of people from many different nations into a single, 
unified ideal of freedom and equality for aU. 

^ Page 380 — the needle trades, dressmaking, shirtmaking, 
and other sewing trades. 

— Calling to her standard, asking others to foUow 
her lead, as soldiers follow their flag in battle. 

4 Page 383 — Nobel Prize for Peace. A fund to provide five 
money prizes, originally about $40,000 each, but varying with 
the income from the funds, was established by Alfred B. Nobel 
(nobek), Swedish inventor of dynamite; these prizes are 
awarded annually to those persons who have done outstand- 
ing work in physics, chemistry, medicine, literature, and the 
promotion of peace. 
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F amous Book Friends 

THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS by Nathaniel Hawthorne 

(pages 386-391) 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, who wrote the story of Hercules 
and the golden apples on page 164, also wrote a book called 
Grandfather's Chair. In it Hawthorne relates the adventures 
of the chair’s successive owners, and "The Pine-Tree Shillings” 
is one of these tales. 

^ Page 386 — our venerable friend was knocked down, our old 
chair was sold at auction. An auctioneer indicates that an 
article is sold by knocking his gavel on the auction block. 

Page 387 — barter their commodities, trade their goods for 
other kinds of goods which they needed, as butter or eggs for 
shoes, dresses, etc. 

— the want of current money was still more sen- 
sibly felt, the lack of currency, or cash in the form of coins, 
was more keenly felt by the people. 

— shillings, sixpences, and threepences, English 
coins, since Massachusetts was an English colony. 

^ Pag© 388 — that had figured at court, that had been worn at 
the King’s palace before the owners left England for America. 

— the figure of a pine tree. The colonists often 
used the pine tree as a symbol. It was on three of their 
early flags, and is in the center of the seal of the present 
State of Meune. 

4 Page 389 — as the Puritan laws and customs would allow. 
Puritan laws about dress were very strict, and too much 
finery was forbidden. 

— her portion, her dowry — the money, property, 
or gifts that a woman brings to her husband when she rnaixies. 
In olden times, and in some foreign countries to this day, 
it was the custom for the bride s parents to agree to pro 
vide a certain amount of dowry before the wedding cere- 
mony was arranged. ^ 

4 Page 390 — a dear bargain, expensive, since Miss Betsey 

was quite plump. 
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THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS (continued) 

4 Page 390 — weighed the young lady from the floor, were 
heavy enough to balance the scales on which she was sitting 
and make it rise from the floor. 


TOM AND THE PAIN-KILLER by Mark Twain (pages 394-399) 
Although Mark Twain pictured Tom Sawyer as living in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, Tom was much like 
the all-American boy of today. He was fun-loving, always 
up to mischief, and still able to play pranks even when he 
thought that he was weighed down with sorrow over the 
iUneas of Becky Thatcher (whom Tom admired very much). 
4 Page 394 — "whistle her down the wind,” pretend he didn't 
care; let her vanish from his thoughts as the sound of a whistle 
disappears when the wind blows. 

— He no longer took an interest in war, nor even 
in piracy. Two of Tom’s favorite games were ’’war” and 
"pirates.” 

4 Page 396 — infatuated with patent medicines, carried away 
with enthusiasm for medicine put up in packages and sold 
by a company instead of being prescribed by a doctor. 

-^phrenological frauds, writings that deceitfully 
attempt to prove that a person’s character can be told from 
the shape of liis skuU. 

—was all gospel to her, was believed by her as she 
believed the Bible. 

— quack magazines, magazines with articles pre- 
tending to reveal cures for diseases. 

4 Page 397 — in his blighted condition, in his state of being 
ill with sadness over Becky. Tom has been trying to think 
of himself as like a lover in some romantic novel, who is dying 
of grief, but he is getting bored with the idea and more than 
bored with pain-killer. 

— plans for relief, plana for getting out of taking 
his medicine. He knows that just asking Aunt Polly to stop 
dosing him will never get results. 
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TOM AND THE PAIN-KILLER (continued.) 

^ P8ig'Q 397 proclaiming his unappeasable happiness, an- 
nouncing to the whole world hia happiness, which could not 
be quieted. 

4 Page 398 — expiring with laughter. This is just an exag- 
gerated way of saying that Tom was laughing very hard; 
he was no nearer to expiring (dying) than anyone who says, 
”I laughed tdl I thought I'd die.” 

4 Page 399 — divined her "drift,*' guessed what she was 
hinting about. 

— pang of remorse, feeling of guilt or sorrow. 


RIP VAN WINKLE by Washington Irving (pages 410-432) 
Washington Irving began his hfe in the same year that the 
Revolutionary War ended. As a boy he wandered along 
the Hudson River near New York City and up into the Cat- 
skiU Mountains, talking with old men at the village inns 
and Listening to their tales of the old days and of the mys- 
terious ghosts and goblins that they claimed to have seen 
thereabouts. Irving collected these tales in his Sketch Book, 
and ''Rip Van Winkle” is one of them, 

4 Page 411 — the good Peter Stuyvesant (sti'va sant) one of the 
early Dutch governors of the colony (from 1646 to 1664), 
when it was New Netherland instead of New York, as the 

English later renamed it. 

— many years since, many years since Stuyvesant's 


time. _ _ . _ , 1 

— the siege of Fort Christina (kriste'ne), a long- 

continued attack on a Swedish fort on the Delaware River; it 

was taken by the Dutch in 1654. 

— a curtain lecture, a scolding or lengthy piece oi 

advice given by a wife to her husband. 

—Rip Van Winkle was thrice blessed, he was un- 
usually "fortunate” because his wife was three times more 

quarrelsome than any other woman. • j +„ Uo 

4 Page 412— t/ie amiable sex, women, who are said to be 

more friendly and pleasant than men. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE (continued) 

< Page 412 — hanging on his skirts, clutching the part of 
his coat that fell below the waist. In colonial days the 
men’s coats came well down toward the knees. 

— error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to, mistake in Rip’s personality was an unconquerable 
dislike for. 

— heavy as a Tartar’s spear. The Tartars, a 
group of Mongols and Turks who overran Asia and eastern 
Europe in the Middle Ages, fought with very heavy spears. 

— a fowling piece, a light gun for shooting fowl 
and small animals. 

Page il5~~dwindled away under his management. Rip had 
sold Ms land, piece by piece, to pay off his debts. 

— well-oiled dispositions, easy-going natures. 

— work for a pound. A pound is an English piece 
of money worth about five dollars. 

i Page 414 — in all points of spirit befitting an honorable dog, 
in aU circumstances in which a dog is supposed to show cour- 
age, such as fighting other dogs, chasing rabbits, etc. 

— with a gallows air, with an air of seeming guilty 
enough to be hanged on the gaUows. 

4 Page 416 — His Majesty George the Third, the King of Eng- 
land at that time. 

4 Page 416— caZi the members all to naught, scold them for 
being worthless. 

4 Page 420 — Flemish painting, a painting by an artist from 
Flanders, an old country of Europe which was later divided 
between Belgium, the Netherlands, and France. 

—uncouth, lackluster countenances, rough, dull- 
looking faces. 

4 Page 421 — 0 blessed time. Rip, of course, is saying the 
exact opposite of what he means. 

4 Page 424 — a red nightcap, the liberty cap, first worn by 
freed slaves in ancient Rome, was later adopted by French 
Revolutionists. Its display here showed sympathy with that 
Revolution. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE (continued) 

4 Page i25~Federal or Democrat, the namea of two political 
parties formed shortly after the Revolutionary War, 

i Page 426— a Tory, an American who sided with England 
in the Revolutionary War. 

— bethought himself, thought things over. 

— SU)ny Point, a fort in New York taken by the 
American General "Mad Anthony” Wayne in 1779. 

4 Page 427 — Antony's Nose, a mountain peak on the Hudson 
River. 

^ Page 431 — before the war, before the Revolutionary War, 
which had taken place during Rip's long sleep. 

Page 432 — petticoat government, being governed and bossed 
by his wife. 

— yoke of matrimony, the state of being married, 
which held him down as a yoke holds an ox and forces it to 
do the will of the farmer. 

A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT by Jonathan Swift (pages 435-457) 
This story is taken from the book Gulliver’s Travels, which 
was originally written to make fun of politicians who took 
themselves too seriously and did things Swift thought were 
silly and wrong. It was meant for grown-ups to read, of 
course; but cliildren soon got hold of it and, not knowing 
about its political nature, thought it was a grand story of 
exciting adventure, which it is. And so a book for boys and 
girls it has remained to this day. Swift had Gulhver tell 
his own story in order to make the book seem to be a true 
account. Although no one is fooled by this trick, it is fun 
to imagine that Gulliver reaUy lived and journeyed to lilliput. 
4 Page iSl—Hekinah degul. A little later in the story you 
will discover what these Lilliputian words mean. 

4 Page 448 — silver snuffbox. Snuff is powdered tobacco. It 
was the custom in Swift’s time for gentlemen to carry snuff- 
boxes and from time to time put a pinch of the snuff in each 
nostril and "snuff” it up, sneezing after each snuff. 

— my journal book, my diary. 
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GLOSSARY 

Pronunciation Key 

The pronunciation of each word is shown just after the word, 
in this way: a bashed fa basht-'). The letters and si^ns used 
are pronounced as in the words below. The mark f is placed 
after a syllable with primary or strong accent, as in the example 
above. The mark ^ after a syllable shows a secondary or 
lighter accent, as in ab o li tion (ab^o lish^on). 


a 

hat, cap 

j 

jam, enjoy 

u 

cup, butter 

a 

age, face 

k 

kind, seek 

u 

full, put 

a 

care, air 

1 

land, coal 

ii 

rule, move 

a 

father, far 

m 

me, am 

u 

use, music 



n 

no, in 



b 

bad, rob 

ng 

long, bring 



ch 

d 

e 

child, much 
did, red 

let, best 

0 

0 

0 

oi 

ou 

hot, rock 
open, go 
order, all 
oil, voice 
house, out 

V 

w 

y 

z 

very, save 
will, woman 
you, yet 
zero, l)rceze 

e 

er 

equal, see 
term, learn 

zh 

measure, seizure 



P 

paper, cup 



f 

fat, if 

r 

run, try 

D 

represents: 

g 

go, bag 

s 

say, yes 


a in about 

h 

he, how 

sh 

she, rush 


e in taken 



t 

tell, it 


i in pencil 

i 

it, pin 

th 

thin, both 


0 in lemon 

i 

ice, five 

TH 

then, smooth 


u in circus 


This pronunciation key is from ThoTndike-Cc?iiuty Junior 
Diciionary, Revised Edition. 
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abashed 


assemblage 


abashed (abasht'), disturbed by 
shyness and somewhat ashamed. 
The boy was abashed when he saw 
the room filled with strangers, 
abolition (ab^a lish^'an), putting 
an end to; stopping. The aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States 
occurred in 1865. 

ab straot ed (ab strak^tid), lost in 
thought; absent-minded, 
accompanist (a kum^'pa nist), per- 
son who makes music along with a 


am a teur (am'a tur) , 1. person who 
does something for pleasure, not for 
money. 2. person who does some- 
thing rather poorly. 3. of or by 
amateurs; as, an amateur play, 
amphitheater (am^'fithe-^atar), 
1. a circular or oval building with 
rows of seats around an open space 
in the center. 2. something re- 
sembling an amphitheater in shape, 
anecdote (an''ikd6t), a short ac- 
count of some interesting incident 


singer or another musician. At 
Mary's voice recital Jane played the i 
piano as accompanist, 
addle (ad^al), 1. become mixed. ! 
2. make or become confused or 
stupid. 

adobe (sdo-'b!), 1. sun-dried brick. 

2. made of sun-dried brick, 
affirm (a term''), 1. say firmly; de- 
clare to be true; assert, 2. prove 
to be true; confirm, 
aggressive (a gres^iv), 1. taking 
the first step in an attack or a quar- 
rel ; attacking. 2. active; energetic. 
Theodore Roosevelt was aggressive, 
aggressor (a gres-'ar), one that be- 
gins an attack or a quarrel, 
alkali (al-'kall), a chemical sub- 
stance that is the opposite of acid. 
Dry desert soils often contain a high 
amount of alkali. Lye and ammonia 
are two common alkalis, 
alkaline (aUkalln), 1. of or like 
an alkali. 2. containing an alkali, 
allot (a lot''). 1. divide and distrib- 

ute in parts or shares. The profits 
have all been allotted. 2, give to 
(a person) as his share; assign, ^ 
alternative (81 ter/na tiv), 1- giv- 
ing or requiring a choice between 
things. Father offered the alter- 
native plans of having a picnic or 
taking a trip on a steamboat. 2. a 
choice between things. 3. one o 
the things to be chosen. _ 
altimeter (al tiin"! tar), instru- 
ment for measuring altitude. 


or event. 

animation (an^'i ma'shan), 1. life. 

2. liveliness; spirit, 
anteroom (an''ti riim^), room lead- 
ing to a main room, 
antique (antek'^), 1. of times long 
ago; from times long ago. 2. some- 
thing made long ago. 3. old- 
fashioned. 

aphid (a-'fid), very small insect that 
lives by sucking juice from plants, 
ap pro hen sion (ap''rl hen'’shan) , 

1. fear; dread. 2. a seizing; arrest. 

3. understanding. 

apprehensive (ap''ri hen^siy), 

1 . afraid; anxious; worried. 2. quick 
to understand; able to learn, 
arroyo (a roFo), 1. dry bed of a 
stream; gully. 2. small river, 
articul&td (ar tik^u lit for 1, 3, and 
4, ar tik/Q lat for 2), 1. made up 

of distinct parts; distinct. 2. speak 
distinctly. A baby cries and gurgles, 
but does not articulate distinctly. 

3. able to speak ones thoughts 
in a distinct, connected manner. 

4. jointed. 

aspect (as'pekt), 1. look; appear- 
ance. The judge has a sober aspwt. 

2, one side or part or view (of a 
subject). We must consider this 
: plan in its various aspects. 

I assemblage (asem^blijjF • 

f group of persons gathered 

2. collection; group. 3, bringing 
together; meeting, 4, putting to- 
gether; fitting together. 
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&UBpiCLOUB 


CBimouflaKe 


auspiciouB (63 pish^'Da), with signs 
of success; favorable; fortunate, 
austere (6s ter-'), 1. harsh; stem. 

Frank’s father was a silent, austere 
man, very strict with his children. 
2. strict in morals. 3. severely sim- 
ple. 

authentic (6then/tik), 1. reliable. 
We heard an authentic reiMrt of 
the wreck, given by the engineer. 
2. genuine; real. 

auxiliary (6g zili'ya ri), helping; 
assisting; extra. 

avalanche (av^alanch), 1. a large 
mass of snow and ice, or of dirt and 
rocks, sliding or falling down a 
mountainside. 2. anything like an 
avalanche: as, an avalanche of 
questions. 

avaricious (av/a rish-'as), greedy. 

bankrupt (bangk^rupt), 1. person 
who is declared by a court to be 
unable to pay his debts and whose 
property is distributed as far as it 
will go among his creditors. 2. un- 
able to pay one's debts. 3. make 
bankrupt. 

barograph (bar'^a graf or bar ''a grSf), 
instrument that automatically re- 
cords changes in air pressure, 
barometer (ba rom-'i tar), instru- 
ment for measuring the pressure of 
the air and determining the height 
above sea level. A barometer shows 
probable changes in the weather, 
barricade (bar^'i kad^), 1. a rough, 
hastily made barrier for defense. 
2. barrier; obstruction. 3. block or 
obstruct with a barricade, 
beeves (bevz), beef cattle, 
besetting (bi setting), repeatedly 
attacking. Laziness is an idle man’s 
besetting sin. 

bilious (biVyas), 1. suffering from 
some trouble with bile or the liver; 
as, a bilious person. 2. caused by 
such trouble; as, a bilious attack, a 
bilious headache. 3. peevish; cross. 


binnacle (bin''.! kal), the box that 
holds a ship's compass, 
binoculars (bi nol<'’u lorz), field 
glasses or oi>era glasses, 
blob (blob), a small spot or lump, 
blotch (bloch), 1. a large, irregular 
blot. 2. a spot on the skin. 3. to 
cover or mark with spots, 
bluster (blus'^tor), 1. storm noisily. 
2. boisterous blowing. 3, talk 
with noise and violence. '1. noisy, 
boastful talk. 

brindled (brin^d.ild), gray, tan, or 
tawny with darker streaks and spots, 
browse (brouz), 1. feed; graze. 
2. read here and there in a book, 
library, etc. 

brush work (brush-'werk), a barrier 
made by piling up brushwood, 
buccaneer (buiVa ner''), pirate; 
sea roi>ber. 

bullcook (bul''kuk), one in a log- 
ging camp who cleans up, cuts wood, 
and performs other duties, 
bullion (buKyan), lumps or bars of 
gold or silver, 

bunting (bun^ting), 1. a tliin cloth 
used for flags. 2. long pieces of 
clotli in Hag colors and designs, used 
to decorate buildings, platforms, or 
other places on liolidays, etc. 
buoy (boi), 1. somelliing kept afloat 
in a certain place on the water to 
show what is safe and what is dan- 
gerous, 2. A life buoy is something 
to keep a person from sinking, 
3. part of fishing equipment, 
burdensome (ber-'dan sam) , weary- 
ing; hard to bear; too heavy, 
burnish (ber^nish), polish. 

camouflage (kam^a flSzh), 1. dis- 
guise; deception. The white fur of 
a polar bear is a natural camouflage, 
for it prevents its being easily seen 
against the snow. 2. in warfare, 
giving things a false appearance to 
deceive the enemy. 3. to disguise 
in order to conceal. 
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canebrake 


cane brake (kan^brakO. thicket of 

cas cade^flSs kad/) . small waterfall, 
frhaf^ 1- rub. 2. make sore 
or become sore by rubbing. 3. make 
angry- 4. angry. 

chantey (shan/ti), song sung by 

sailors at work. 

chock (chok), 1. block; wedge A 
cboclr can be put under a barrel or 
wheel to keep it from rolling^ A 
boat on a ship's deck is put on 
chocks. 2. put (a boat) on chocks. 

3. as close or as tight as can be, 

cSr^nicler (kron/i klar), person 
who writes or tells the story of past 
pvents; historian. 

„S.m. (sin/i B=), >™r, 

related fam- 

‘Sa U claim to be dea»odd to™ 
a common ancestor. 2- group 
animals having similar habits, body 

„rfiaS;e%ndes;tm), 

ofoTkwt' !; ™- 

2, machinery gigantic, 

coloa sal (kolos al), 

TcZmtIer. 2 . ihe commanding 

officer of a fort navy 

com ply (korn ph ) > command, 

nrent with a request or a ^mm 

conceive imagine 2 . have 

rtiroiitobirwnit. 3.» 
oSSmOtanlttot^. l-fK 

to face: stand fac 

boldly; oppose. 3, on g 

face; place , w'l guess, 

conjecture (kanjekWh^J _ 


cowl 

conjure (kan jiir^ for 1, kun^jar for 
2 and 3), 1. make a solemn ap- 

peal to; request earnestly; entreat. 

2. compel (a spirit, devil, etc.) to ap- 
pear or disappear by magic words. 

3. cause to be or happen by magic 
or as if by magic. 

conquistador (kon kwis'ta dSr), 

1. Spanish conqueror in North or 
South America during the sixteenth 
century. 2. a conqueror. 

consecrate (kon' si krat), 1. set 
apart as sacred; make holy. A 
church is consecrated 

2. devote to a purpose. A doctor s 

life is consecrated to curmg sick 
people. 3, make sacred; honor as 
holy or sacred. _ . , 

cooperative (ko op'ar a'tiy), 

1 . wanting or willing to work to- 
gether with others. 2. an organ 
izlion which the profits and 
losses are shared by all 
cordage (kSr'dij), cords. ro;^s. 
The cordage of a ship is its 

corroborate (k^ ^ob'a 

more certain; confirm. Witnesses 

Corroborated Bill's statement. 

KS: Hii 

pression of the tace. 
countenance showed 
9 face 3. approve or encouiaBy 
Ueion. taction, or. !»«>»«“ 

doing something). Uft/i 1. a 

counterpart^nnorparta^^l.^^ 

tS "Sosely resecnbling another. 

^ fkiiv'it), desire eagerly- 

f,; «'&»), cmuah to 1~ or 

win, .11 1 monk’s cloak with a 

cowl (koul). k 3 

- '^“1 

StaKrrd. 4 .m.tol=.verta. 

retaoalrplano™”'- 


hat, age, care, f_ar; 

cup, put, riile, use. 


let, be, term; 
circos 


it, Ice; 


hot, open, 6rder; 


oil. out; 
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florid 


hitherward 


florid (florid), 1. ruddy; high- 
ly colored; as, a florid complexion. 
2. flowery; much ornamented; as, 
florid language, florid architecture, 
fo’c’sle, abbreviation for forecastle 
(f6U''S9l or for^kas'^sl), 1. the up- 
per deck in front of the foremast. 
2. the sailors' rooms in the forward 
part of a merchant ship, 
foist (foist), pass off something false 
as being real or genuine, 
frugal (frii/gal), 1. without waste; 
not wasteful; saving; using things 
well. A frugal housekeeper buys 
and uses food carefully. 2. costing 
little. He ate a frugal supper of 
bread and milk. 

gallery (gaHari), 1. a hall or long 
narrow passage. 2. elevated rows 
of seats from which people watch a 
play or any performance. 3. people 
who sit there as spectators, 
gal li gas kins (gaHi gas'kinz) , 

1. loose breeches. 2. leggings, 
gamut (gam^^at), 1. the whole series 

of recognized musical notes. 2. the 
major scale. 3. the whole range of 
anything. In one minute I ran the 
gamut of feeling from hope to de- 
spair. 

gauntlet (gont'^lit), 1, anironglove. 

2. a Stout, heavy glove with a deep, 
flaring cuff. 

generate Cjen^ar at), produce; 
cause to be. Burning coal can gen- 
erate steam. 

gibbon (gib^an), a small, long- 
armed ape of southeastern Asia and 
the East Indies, 

gib let (jib'lit), the heart, liver, or 
gizzard of a fowl. 

glum (glum), gloomy; dismal; sul- 
len. 

gnarled (narld), knotted; twisted; 
rugged. The farmer’s gnarled 
hands; a gnarled tree, 
grandeur (gran''jar), greatness; 
majesty; dignity; splendor. 


grimace (gri mas''}, 1. a twisting of 
the face; an ugly or funny smile. 
2. make faces. 

grist mill, a mill for grinding grain 
into meal or flour. 

grizzled (griz-'ald), 1. grayish; 

gray. 2. gray-haired, 
guise (gfz), 1. style of dress; garb. 
2. appearance; assumed appearance. 
Fred deceived the enemy by his guise 
of ignorance. 3. custom; fashion. 

haggle (hag^al), dispute, especially 
about a price. 

handbill fhand/bil'^), printed an- 

nouncement to be handed out, 
handmaiden (hand ''mad'^an), female 
servant. 

hanger (hang''ar), 1. person who 
hangs things. 2. thing on which 
something else is hung. 3. kind of 
short sword. 

harangue (ha rang/), 1. a noisy 
speech. 2. a long, high-sounding 
speech. 3. to address in a harangue. 
4. deliver a harangue, 
hawser (hfl/zar), large rope or small 
cable. Hawsers are used for moor- 
ing or towing ships, 
headland (hed/land), cape; point of 
land running out into water, 
headstrong (hed/ strong/), rashly 
or foolishly determined to have one’s 
own way ; hard to control or manage ; 
obstinate. 

hen peck (hen/pek/), rule over at 
one’s will; be like a tyrant in assert- 
ing one’s authority. He was hen- 
pecked by his wife, 
herbage (er/bij or her/bij), herbs; 
grass, 

hereditary (hired/Ltar/i), 1, com- 
ing by inheritance. Prince is a 
hereditary title. 2. caused by in- 
heritance from parents; as, a hered- 
itary weakness of the heart, 
hie (hi), go quickly, 
hitherward (hiTH/ar word), toward 
this place; hither. 
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hoax 


inflate 


hoax (hoks), a mischievous trick; 
especially, a made-up story, 
hogshead (hogz-'hed). 1. a large 
barrel containing from 100 to 140 
gallons. 2. any large barrel, 
ho ly stoae (ho''li ston^) , 1. piece of 
soft sandstone used for scrubbing 
the declcs of ships. 2. scrub with a 
holystone. 

hubbub (hub/bub), loud, confused 
noise; uproar. The roomful of boys 
was in a hubbub, 

huckster (huk''st3r), 1. peddler. 

2. person who sells small articles. 

3. a mean and unfair trader. 

ice pan (Ts'^pan), a section of the thin 
ice that forms along shore and then 
breaks off, floating about in the sea. 
identity (I den''ti ti) , 1, individual- 
ity ; who a person is ; what a thing is. 
2. sameness; exact likeness, 
il lu mi na tion (i lu^'mi na^shan) , 

1. lighting; light. 2. the light sup- 
plied. 3. making clear, 
immerse (imers-'), 1. plunge into (a 
liquid). 2. baptize by dipping (a 
person) under water. 3. absorb; in- 
volve deeply; as, immersed in 
thought, immersed in debts, 
impend (impend''), 1. be ready to 
happen; be near. Black clouds are 
signs that a storm impends. 2. hang 
over. Above him were impending 
cliffs. 

ira pen e tra ble (im pen''i tra bal) , 

1. that cannot be entered, pierced, 
or passed. The thorny branches 
made a thick, impenetrable hedge. 

2. that cannot be seen into or 
understood. 

impostor (im pos^tar), 1. a person 
who falsely claims position, title, or 
rights. 2. one who passes himself 
off as someone else. 3. deceiver; 
cheater. 


let, be, term; 
circas 


imprint {im''print for 1 and 2, 
im print-' for 3 and 4), 1. mark 

made by pressure; print; as, the im- 
print of a foot in the sand. 2. im- 
pression; mark; as, the imprint of 
sufferingonherface. 3. tostamp;as. 
to imprint a letter with a postmark. 

4. press or impress; as, to imprint a 
kiss on someone’s cheek, a scene 
imprinted on my memory, 
impudence (im'^pudans), lack 
of shame or modesty; rude bold- 
ness. 

impunity (impu/nitii, freedom 
from punishment or bad conse- 
quences. You cannot pull a tiger's 
tail with impunity, 
incomprehensible {m''komprihen''- 
si bal), impossible to understand, 
incredulous (in. krej^ii las), 1. not 
ready to believe. People nowadays 
are incredulous about ghosts and 
witches. 2, showing a lack of belief; 
as, an incredulous smile, 
in crust (in krust''), L cover with a 
crust or hard coating, The inside 
of the kettle is incrusted with lime. 

2, form a crust; form into a crust, 

3. decorate (a surface) with a layer 
of costly material. 

in dis tin guish a ble (in^'dis ting^- 

gwishabal), 1. that cannot be told 
apart. 2. that cannot be seen, 
heard, or made out plainly, 
inflammation (in-'fla ma''sh3n), 
1. a diseased condition of some part 
of the body, marked by heat, r^- 
ness, swelling, and pain. 2. being 
inflamed (unnaturally hot, red, sore, 
or swollen). 

inflate (in flat-'), 1. blow out or 
swell with air or gas; as, to inflate a 
balloon. 2. swell or puff out; as, 
to inflate with pride. 3. increase 
(prices or currency) beyond the nor- 
mal amount. 


it, Ice; 


hat, age, care, far; 
cup, put, riile, use; 
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oil, out; 



isgeniouB 


lure 


ingenious (injen^yas), 1. clever; 
skillful in making; good at in- 
venting. 2. cleverly planned and 
made. 

inlaid (in-'lad/ or inlad>’), 1. set in 
the surface as a decoration or design. 
The desk had an inlaid design of 
light wood in dark. 2, decorated 
with a design or material set in the 
surface. 

insolence (in^salans), bold rude- 
ness; insulting behavior or speech, 
intelligibly (intel'^ijibli), so as to 
be understood. 

interminable (inter^minabal), 
endless; so long as to seem endless, 
intermingle (in-^tarming^gal), mix 
together; mingle. 

intermittent (in^tarmit^ant), stop- 
ping and beginning again. The 
intermittent noise of the railroad 
trains kept me awake, 
interracial (in^tarra^shal), be- 
tween or involving different races, 
intolerance (intol^’arans), 1, un- 
willingness to let others do and 
think as they choose, especially in 
matters of religion. 2. prejudice 
against the beliefs, ideas, or ideals of 
others. 

Invariably (invar^iabli), 1. with- 
out change. 2. without exception, 
inventory (in^vanto^ri), 1. de- 
tailed list of articles. 2, collection 
of articles that are or may be so 
listed; stock. 3. make a detailed 
list of; enter in a list. 

■involuntarily (invoKantar/ili), 
without intention; unwillingly, 
irksome (erlo'samj, tiresome; tedi- 
ous. Washing dishes all day would 
be an irksome task, 
irresistible (ir'^izis^tibal), that 
cannot be resisted; too great to be 
withstood. 

irresolute (irez-'alut), unable to 
make up one’s mind; not sure of 
what one wants; hesitating. Irres- 
olute persons make poor leaders. 


jargon (jar^'gan), 1. confused, 

meaningless talk. 2. talk that is 
not understood; as, the jargon of 
foreigners. 3, talk containing a 
mixture of languages, 
jerkin (jer^kin), short coat or 
jacket, sometimes without sleeves, 
jowl (joul), 1. the jaw, especially the 
under jaw. 2. the cheek, 
junto (jiin-'to), political group; 
group of plotters or people who try 
to advance some particular cause. 

kima (ke^ma), a black-haired Afri- 
can monkey. 

lackey (lak-'i), male servant; foot- 
man. 

lattice flat ''is), 1. wooden or metal 

strips crossed with open spaces be- 
tween them. 2. furnish with a lat- 
tice. 

layman (la-'mon), person outside of 
any particular profession, especially 
one not belonging to the clergy. It 
is hard for a layman to understand 
a medical journal. 

league' (leg), 1. a union of persons, 
parties, or nations to help one an- 
other. 2. unite in a league; form a 
union. 

league^ (leg), a measure of dis- 
tarice, usually about 3 miles, 
literal (lit-'oral), 1. following the 
exact words of the original; as, a lit- 
eral translation. 2. taking words in 
their usual meaning, without exag- 
geration or imagination; as, the lit- 
eral meaning of a word or phrase, 
ludicrous (lii-'di kras) , ridiculous; 

amusingly absurd. 

luminous (lu/minas), 1. bright; 
shining by its own light; full of light. 
2. clear; easily understood, 
lure (llir), 1. lead (away or into 
something) by arousing desire. 
2. attraction; as, to feel the lure 
of the sea. 3. attract with a bait. 
4. a decoy; bait. 
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lustrous 

lustrous (lus'tras), having luster; 

shining; glossy; as, lustrous pearls, 
luxurious (lug zhur^'i 3s), 1. fond 

of the comforts and beauties of life 
beyond what are really necessary. 
2. very comfortable and beautiful. 

magnesia (magne^sha), a white, 
tasteless powder used as a medicine, 
magnetic (mag net'ik), 1. having 
the properties or qualities of a mag- 
net, which draws to it bits of iron or 
steel. 2. having something to do 
with magnetism. 3. very attrac- 
tive; as, a magnetic personality, 
magnetism (mag^nitizm), 1. the 
properties or qualities of a magnet, 
which draws to it bits of iron or 
steel; the showing of magnetic prop- 
erties, 2. power to attract or 
charm. 

malicious (ma lish^as), spiteful; 
showing ill will; wishing to hurt or 
make suffer. 

malignant (ma lig'^nant), 1. very 
evil; very hateful: very malicious. 
2, very harmful; causing death. 
Cancer is a malignant disease, 
mangy (man'^ji), 1. having the 
mange; with the hair falling out. 
2. shabby and dirty, 
manipulate (manip^'fllat), 1. han- 
dle or treat, especially with skill. 

2 . manage by clever use of influence, 
especially unfair influence. 3. treat 
unfairly; change for one's own pur- 
pose or advantage. The bookkeeper 
manipulated the accounts to conceal 
his theft. 

man-of-war (man^avwdr^), warship, 
martyr (mar^tar), 1. person who is 
put to death or is made to suffer 
greatly because of his religion or 
other beliefs. 2. put (a person) 
to death because of his beliefs. 

3. cause to suffer greatly; torture. 


let, be, term; 
circas 


moto graph 

matrimony (mat'ri mo/'ni), mar- 
riage. 

matrix (ma^triks), 1. that which 
gives origin or form to something 
enclosed within it. A mold for a 
^sting or rock in which gems are 
imbedded is called a matrix. 2. an 
impression of a phonograph record, 
meager (me-^gar), 1. poor; scanty; 
as a meager meal. 2. thin; lean, 
mechanism (mek''3 nizm), 1. ma- 
chinery; means or way by which 
something is done. 2. system of 
parts working together as the parts 
of a machine do. 

memorable (mem^a ra bal), worth 
remembering; not to be forgotten, 
meea (ma^sa), a small high plateau 
with steep sides. 

mes quite (mesket'), tree or shrub 
growing in the southwestern United 
States and in Mexico, 
miniature (min''! a char), 1. any- 
thing copied on a small scale. Tn the 
museum there is a miniature of the 
ship Mayflower. 2. done on a very 
small scale: tiny. 3. a very small 
painting, usually a portrait, 
misgave (mis gav'). Seemiagive. 
misgive (mis giv'), cause to feel 
doubt, suspicion, or anxiety, 
mite (mit), 1. anything v^y small; 
little bit. 2. very small child. 3. a 
very tiny animal tliat lives in cheese 
or on plants or on other animals, 
molten (moKton), melted, 
mortar (mbr'tor), 1. a mixture of 
lime, sand, and water for holding 
bricks or stones together. 2. a short 
cannon for shooting shells high in- 
to the air. 3. a bowl of very 
hard material, in which, substances 
may be pounded to a powder, 
motograph (mSaagraf), a deviM 
used in building a loud-speaking tel- 
ephone. ___ 

it, Ice; hot, open, 6rder; oil, out; 


hat, age, care, far; 
cup, put, riile, use; 
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mottled 


peso 


mottled (mot^ald), spotted or 
streaked with different colors, 
murky (mer'ki), dark; gloomy; as^ 
a murky prison. 

musty (mus'ti), 1. moldy; having a 
smell or taste suggesting mold or 
damp; as, a musty room, musty 
crackers. 2 . stale; out-of-date; as, 
musty laws about witches, 
myombo (miom'^bo), a tree that 
grows in Africa. 

network (net/'werk^'), 1. netting; 
net. 2. any system of lines that 
cross; as, a network of vines, a net- 
work of railroads. 3, group of con- 
nected radio stations. 

observatory (abzer^'vsto^rO, 1. a 
building fitted up for observing the 
stars and other heavenly bodies, or 
sometimes for observing other facts 
and happenings of nature. 2. high 
place or building giving a wide view, 
occupant (ok-^upant), person who 
holds, has in use, or lives in. The 
present occupant of the important 
office is Mr. Dale. The occupant of 
the house is making repairs in it. 
octopus (ok''t3pas), 1. a sea ani- 
mal having a soft body and eight 
arms with suckers on them. 2. any- 
thing like an octopus; powerful, 
grasping organization with far- 
reaching influence, , 
oilskin (oil''skin/), 1. cloth made 
waterproof by treating it with oil. 
2. OilskinB are garments made of 
this cloth. 

omen (o^man), a sign of what is to 
happen; an object or event that is 
supposed to mean good or bad for- 
tune. 

oracle (or-'skal), 1. the answer of 
a god to a question, 2. a high au- 
thority. 3. a thing or person sup- 
posed to give decisions on important 
questions, 

o tang-u tan (6 rang/ii tan-' ) , large 

ape of Borneo and Sumatra. 


outcrop (out^krop''), 1. a coming 
to the surface of the earth; as, the 
outcrop of a vein of coal, 2. part 
that comes to the surface. We 
scrambled up to the outcropping of 
mountainous rock. 

outlandish (out lan-'dish), 1. not 
familiar: queer; strange or ridicu- 
lous. 2. looking or sounding as if 
it belonged to a foreign country. 

palisade (pal''isad-'), 1. a long, 
strong, wooden stake pointed at the 
top end. 2. a fence of stakes set 
firmly in the ground to enclose or 
defend. 3. a line of high steep cliffs, 
pangolin (panggO'^lin). a scaly 
toothless mammal. 

parable fpar'^nbal), a short story 
used to teach some moral lesson, 
paralysis (poraKisis), 1. a lessen- 
ing or loss of the power of motion or 
sensation in any jrart of the body, 
2. crippling: condition of helpless 
inactivity. 

parley (par-'ll), 1. a conference or 
informal talk to discu.ss terms or 
matters in dispute, 2, discuss terms 
with an enemy. 

patriarch (pa''tri iirk), a venerable 
old man, 

perceptible (parsep-'U bol), 1. that 
can become known through seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelting, or feeling. 
A barely perceptible smile passed 
over her lips, 2. that can be taken 
in with the mind or observed, 
perforate (p^r^farat), 1. make a 
hole or holes through. The target 
was perforated by bullets. 2. make 
rows of holes through, Sheets of 
postage stamps are perforated, 
personable (per''san3b3l), having 
a pleasing appearance, 
peso (pfi'^so), 1. any of various 
coins used in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. 2. a silver coin of the Philip- 
pine Islands, ordinarily worth about 
fifty cents. 
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pestilent 


provincial 


pestilent (pes'tilant), 1. often 
causing death. Smallpox is a pesti-' 
lent disease. 2. harmful to morals; 
destroying peace; as, the pestilent 
effects of war. 3. troublesome; an- 
noying. 

petrify (pet^ri fl), 1. turn into 
stone. There is a i)etrified forest in 
Arizona. 2. paralyze with fear, hor- 
ror, or surprise. The bird seemed 
petrified as the snake approached, 
phe al (fe^al) , the cry given by the 
jackal when hunting, 
pistachio (pis ta'shi 6), 1. a green- 
ish nut having a flavor that suggests 
almond. 2. light green, 
plankton (plangk^'ton), small ani- 
mal and plant organisms that float 
or drift in water, especially at or near 
the surface. 

plastic (plas-'tik), 1. molding or 
giving shape to material. Sculpture 
is a plastic art. 2. easily molded or 
shaped. Clay, wax, and plaster are 
plastic substances. 3. glass, cellu- 
loid, or other substance that can be 
shaped or molded when hot and be- 
comes hard when cooled. 4. made 
of a plastic. 

plywood tpll^wiid''), board made up 
of several thin sheets of wood glued 
together. 

polka-dot (po'kadot^), having a 
pattern made by a regularly repeat- 
ed round spot or dot. 
populous (pop'^Q las), full of people; 
having many people per square mile; 
as, a populous country, 
portly (ports'll), !• stout; having a 
large body. 2. stately; dignified, 
posterity (poster^iti), the gener- 
ations of the future, 
potbellied (pot^bel''id) , 1. having 

a bulging stomach. 2. having a full 
rounded front like a bulging stom- 
ach. 


hat, age, care, far; let, be, term; 
cup. put, riile, use; ciress 


pother (poTH'sr), 1. confusion; dis- 
turb^ce; fuss. The children are 
making a great pother about the 
picnic. 2. to bother, to fuss, 
preaervative (pri zer^va tiv), 

1. any substance that will prevent 
decay or injury. Salt is a preserva- 
tive for meat. 2. that preserve 
prickle (piik'al), 1. a small sharp 
point. 2. a smarting or stinging 
sensation or feeling. 3. feel such a 
sensation. 

princeling (prinsriing), young, little, 
or petty prince. 

proboscis (proboscis), 1. de~ 
phant’s trunk. 2. having a Icsig, 
easily bent snout. 3. such a snout 

4. the mouth parts of some insects. 

5. a loerson’s nose. 

prodigious (prodij'as), 1. huge; 
vast. 2. wonderful; marvelous, 
propagate {prop-'a gat) , 1. produce 
young. 2. increase in numbeac. 
3. cause to increase in number by 
the production of young. 4. spread 
(news or knowledge), 
prosecution (pros'i kQ^shan), 

1. the carrying on of a lawsuit. 

2. side that starts action against 
another in a law court. 3. carrying 
out; following up. In prosecution 
of his plan, he stored away a supfiy 
of food. 

providentisl (prov-'i den'sh»l>, 

1. of or proceeding from God's care; 
as, providential help. 2, fortunate. 
Our delay seemed providendal, for 
the train we had planned to take 
was wrecked. 

proTincisl (pra vin'shal). 1. of a 
province; as, provincial government. 

2. person bom or living in a prov- 
ince. 3. having the manners, 

speech, dress, point of view, etc., of 
people living in a proving 4, 
row; as, a provindal point of view. 

it, Ice; hot, open. 6rder; oil, wti 



prudent 


Baber-toothed 


prudent (priiMont), planning care- 
fully ahead of time; sensible; using 
good judgment. A prudent man 
does not rush into danger. 

guartz (kwdrts), a very hard min- 
eral composed of silica, 
quay (ke), solid landing place for 
ships. 

quintal (kwin^tsl), a hundred- 
weight. In the United States, a 
quintal equals 100 pounds; in Great 
Britain, 112 pounds. 

rabble (rab-'a!), 1. a disorderly 

crowd; a mob. 2, the rude lower 
class of persons . The nobles scorned 
the rabble. 

rarity (rar/iti), 1. something rare. 
A man over a hundred years old 
is a rarity. 2. fewness; scarcity. 
3. thinness (of air), 
ravage (rav-'i;), 1. destroy; lay 

waste; damage greatly. The forest 
fire ravaged many miles of country. 
2. violence; destruction; great dam- 
age. 

reciprocate (ri sip''r3 kat), 1. give 
or feel in return. She loves me and 
I reciprocate her affection. 2. in- 
terchange; as, to reciprocate favors, 
rectangular (rek tang^'gu lar), 

shaped like a four-sided figure that 
has four right angles, 
redcoat (red'^kSt-'), a British sol- 
dier. 

reflective (ri flek'tiv), thought- 

ful, 

refugee (ref^u je^), one who flees 
for shelter or protection from dan- 
ger, trouble, etc. 

relic (rel/ik), 1. thing or piece left 
from the past. This ruined bridge 
is a relic that reminds us of the war, 
2. something belonging to a holy 
person, kept as a sacred memorial, 
reminisce (rem/i nis.'), talk or 
think about past experiences or 
events. 


reminiscence (rcm'^i nis^'ans), 
1, remembering: recalling past hap- 
penings, etc. 2. recollection; an 
account of something remembered; 
as, an old man’s reminiscences, rem- 
iniscences of the war, 
reproachful (ri proch^fiil), full of 
blame or scorn; expressing blame, 
criticism, or disapproval, 
research (ri serch''), a careful hunt- 
ing for fads or truth; investigation. 
The researches of men of science 
have done much to lessen disai.se. 
lesignatioa (rez''igna''shanl, 1. act 
of giving up a job. 2. written state- 
ment giving notice that one gives up 
a job. 3. patient acceptance. She 
bore the pain with resignation, 
revert (ri vert''), go back; return. 
After the settlers left, the natives 
reverted to their savage customs. 
My thoughts reverted to the last 
time that I had seen her. 
rickety (rikri ti), 1. weak; liable 
to fall or break down; shaky; a.s, a 
rickety chair, 2. feel)le in the joints, 
ringtail (ring'tul’'), an animal re- 
sembling tlie racawn. 
rodent (ru/doiit), an animal that 
gnaw.s. Hats, mice, squirrels, hares, 
and rabbits are rodents, 
roisterer (rois'^tar or), a noisy or 
disorderly merrymaker; one who 
struts about or shows off in a vain 
or insolent way. 

rdle (rol), 1. an actor’s part in a 
play. Helen wished to play the 
leading rOle. 2. a part played in 
real life. A mother’s rOIe is to com- 
fort and console. 

rosette (ro zet^'), an ornament 
shaped like a rose. Rosettes are 
often made of ribbon, 
rowdy (rou'di), 1. a rough, disor- 
derly person. 2. rough; disorderly. 

saber-toothed (sa-'bsr tiitht-^), hav- 
ing upper teeth that are very long 
and shaped like a curved sword. 
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sallo'v 

sallo-w (saKo), having a sickly, yel- 
lowish color or complexion. 

aalvo (sal^vo), 1. the discharge of 
several guns at the same time as a 
broadside or as a salute. 2. around 
of cheers or applause. 

sanctuary (sangk^chu ar/i), 1. sa- 
cred place. A church is a sanctuary. 

2. the part of a church about the 
altar. 3. place to which one can go 
for safety or protection. 4. safety 
or protection. The escaped prisoner 
found sanctuary in the temple, 
sat in wood (sat^'an wud''), 1. the 

beautiful smooth wood of an East 
Indian tree, used to ornament furni- 
ture, etc. 2. the tree itself, 
scabbard (skab^ard), a case for 
the blade of a sword, dagger, etc. 
scepter (sep-'tar). the rod or staff 
carried by a ruler as a symbol of 
royal power or authority, 
scrawny (skrd'ni), lean; thin; 
skinny. 

seismograph (slz'ma graf), instru- 
ment for recording the direction, 
intensity, and duration of earth- 
quakes. 

sequel (se'kwal), 1. something 
that follows as a result of some ear- 
lier happening; a result of some- 
thing. Among the sequels of the 
picnic were many stomach aches. 
2. complete story continuing an ear- 
lier one about the same people, 
serval (ser-'Yal), an African wild- 

cat that has a brownish-yellow coat 
with black spots. 

setback (set'bak/), check to prog- 
ress; reverse. 

shrew (shrii), a bad-tempered, 

quarrclsonie woman, 
sic (sik), set upon or attack; urge 
on to set upon or attack, 
sidelong (sldnSng/), to one side; 
toward the side. 


hat, age, care, far; let, be, term; 
cup, piit, riile, use; circas 


Smuggle 

sidewise (sld^wlz''), 1. to one side; 
toward one side. 2. from one side. 

3. with one side toward the front, 
simmer (sim''ar), 1. make a mur- 
muring sound while boiling gently. 

2. boil gently; keep at or just Mow 
the boiling point. 3. have a high 
degree of heat; as, the earth sim- 
mered under the tropical sun. 
skifi (skif), 1. small light boat. 

2. light rowboat. 

skittish (skit'^ish), 1. easily fright- 
ened; apt to start, jump, or run; as, 
a skittish horse. 2. not steady; 
changeable. 3. shy; bashful, 

■skulk (skulk), 1. sneak; lurk; hide 
from fear; hide for a bad purp<^ 

2. move in a stealthy, sneaking way. 
sleight of hand (slit dv hand), skill 
and quickness in moving the hands; 
the tricks or skill of a modem magi- 
cian; juggling. 

slipstream (slip^strSm), a stream of 
air driven backward by the pro- 
peller. 

slough' (slou or sliil, piece of soft, 
muddy ground; marsh; tx^. 
slough' (sluf), 1. old skin cast off 
by a snake. 2. anything that has 
been shed or cast off. 3. shed; cast 
off; throw off. 

slump (slump), 1- drop heavily; fall 
suddenly. The boy’s feet slumped 
through the rotting ice. 2. a heavy 
or sudden fall ; as, a slump in prices. 
3. a falling off in progress. 4. act 
of sliding or slipping, 
smallclothes (sra6l'kl6z/). knee 
breeches. 

smuggle (smug^al). 1. bring in ca* 
take out of a country secretly and 
against the law, as, to smuggle 
opium into the United States. 
2, bring, take, put, etc., secretly. 
Robert tried to smuggle his puppy 
into the house. 


it. Ice; hot, open, order; oil. out ; 
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sorrel 


tenpenny 


sorrel (sor-'ol), 1. reddish brown. 
2. horse having this color, 
spawn (sp6n), 1, the eggs of fish, 

frogs, shellfish, etc. ; the young newly 
hatched. 2. produce eggg. 3. bring 
forth; give birth to. 4. offspring; a 
swarming brood. 

specie (spe^shi), money in the form 
of coins. Silver dollars are specie, 
species (spe^shiz), group of ani- 
mals or plants that have certain per- 
manent characteristics in common; 
distinct sort or kind, 
spiral Cspl^'ral), 1. a coU. A watch 
spring is a spiral. The thread of a 
screw is a spiral. 2. curving like 
a spiral. 3. to cause (an airplane) 
to follow a spiral course in ris- 
ing or descending. 4. anything 
that has the coiled shape of a 
spiral. 

spring haas (apring^has'^), an Afri- 
can hare. 

stanch^ (stanch), 1. stop or check 
the flow of (blood, etc.). 2. stop 
the flow of blood from (a wound), 
stanch^ (stanch), 1, strong; firm; 
as, stanch walls, a stanch defense, 
stanch friends. 2. watertight, 
stereoscopic (ster^'i a 9kop''ik), 
pertaining to a stereoscope, an in- 
strument through which two pic- 
tures of the same object or scene are 
viewed, one by each eye. 
strident (strKdant), harsh-sound- 
ing; creaking; shrill, 
stronghold (strdng'hold-^), strong 
place; safe place; fort. The robbers 
have a secret stronghold in the 
mountains. 

stud (stud), 1. a nailhead, knob, 
etc., sticking out from a surface. 
The belt was ornamented with silver 
studs. 2. a kind of small button 
used in men's shirts. 3. set with 
studs or something like studs. He 
plans to stud the sword hilt with 
jewels. 4. be set or scattered over. 
Little islands studded the harbor. 


sundry (sun^dri), 1. several ; vari- 
ous. 2, All and sundry, all people 
of all kinds: everyone, 
surgery (ser-'Jar i), the art and 
science of treating diseases, injuries, 
etc., by operations and instruments. 
Malaria can he cured by merlicine, 
but cancer usually requires surgery, 
survival (sarvlv^ol), 1. surviving, 
continuance of life; living or lasting 
longer than other.s. 2. a person, 
thing, custom, belief, etc., that has 
lasted from an earlier time. Belief 
in the evil eye is a survival of 
ancient magic. 

swoosh (swiish), 1. noise that 

sounds like "swoosh.” The wound- 
ed duck hit the water with a 
swoosh. 2. make such a noise; 
move, causing such a noise, 
symphony (siin''fD ni), 1. an elab- 
orate musical comixisition for an 
orchestra. 2. harmony of sounds. 
3. harmony of colors. 

tableland (ta-'bal land^), high 

plain; plateau. 

tart (tart), 1. sour; having a 

sharp taste. Some apples are tart 
2. sharp. Her reply was too tart 
to be polite. 

tawdry (tO^dri), showy and cheap, 
telltale hel'^tal''), 1. person who 
tells tales on others; person who 
reveals private or secret matters 
from malice. 2. telling what is not 
supposed to be told; revealing, 
tendril (ten'dril), 1. a threadlike 
part of a climbing plant, that 
attaches itself to something and sup- 
pwrts the plant. 2. something sim- 
ilar; as, tendrils of hair curling about 
a child’s face. 

tenfold (ten'^fold''), ten times as 
much or as many. 

tenpenny (ten'pen^i or ten^pan i), 
1. worth tenpence, or about 20 cents 
in United States money. 2. desig- 
nating a kind of large-sized nail. 



tension 


QBorp 


tension (ten'shon), 1. a stretching. 

2 . stretched condition. The tension 
of the spring is caused by the weight. 

3. strain. A mother feels tension 
when her baby is sick. 

tirade (tl/rad), 1. a long, vehement 
speech. 2, a long, scolding speech, 
topaz (tO'^paz), a precious stone. 
Topazes are usually yellow, 
tote (tot), carry; haul; take, 
tradition (tra dish'an), 1. the 
handing down of beliefs, opinions, 
customs, stories, etc,, from parents 
to children. 2. what is handed 
down in this way. According to the 
old tradition, the founder of Rome 
was the son of the god of war. 
tragical (traj^i kal), 1. having to 
do with a very sad or terrible hap- 
pening. 2. very sad; dreadful; as, 
a tragical event, a tragical truth, 
tranquillity (trangkwiRiti), calm- 
ness; peacefulness; quiet, 
transform (trans f&rm''), 1. change 
in form or appearance. 2. change 
in condition, nature, or character. 
Circe transformed men into pigs. 
A tadpole becomes transformed into 
a frog. 

trek (trek), 1, travel by ox wagon. 
2. travel slowly by any means; 
travel. 3. journey; stage of a jour- 
ney between one stopping place and 
the next. 

trot line (trot^lln/), long line with 
short lines and baited hooks attached 
at regular intervals, 
trundle (trun-'dal), 1. roll along; 
push along. 2. a rolling; a, rolling 
along. 3. whirl; revolve, 
tumor (tu^mar or tii^mar), 1. a 
swelling. 2. a growth in any part 
of the body caused by disease, 
tuppence (tup^'ans), twopence; 

two British pennies. Tuppence 


turquoise (tw-'koiz), i. a sky- 
blue or greenish-blue predoua stone, 

2. sky blue; greenish blue, 
ty phoon (tl fiin'), violent storm; 
hurricane. 

typical (tip^ikal), 1. bdng of a cer- 
tain kind, class, or group having 
common characteristics; representa- 
tive of this class or group. 2. like 
others of the same class or kind; as, 
a typical June day, a typcal 
Thanksgiving dinner, 
tjwanny (tir/ani), 1, crud or un- 
just use of power. The boy ran 
away to escape his father’s tyranny. 

2. act of a cruel or unjust mlOT. 
The people rebelled against the 
king’s tyrannies. 3. government 
by an absolute ruler. 

n ni fy (u'ni fl), unite; make or form 
into one. 

un ob tm sive (un ab tra^siv), 

1. without calling attention to one- 
self. 2. not putting oneself or one's 
opinions forward. 

on ravel (un rav'al), 1. separate 
the threads of; pull apart. 2. come 
apart. 3. bring out of a tangled 
or confused state; as, to unravel a 
mystery. 

uppercut (up'ar kuR), 1. a swing- 
ing blow directed upwards from be- 
neath. 2. strike with an upper- 
cut. 

uproarious (upror^ias), 1, noisy 
and disorderly; as, an uproarious 
crowd. 2. loud and confused; aa, 
uproarious laughter, 
urchin (er^chin), 1. small boy. 

2. mis^ievousboy. 3. a poor, iM- 

ged child. , j u 

usurp (uzerp^), seiM and 
(power, position, or authority) by 
force or without right. The Miig s 
brother tried to usurp the throne. 


uals about four cents. 


age, care, far; 

, put, rule, use; 


let. be, term; 
circas 


it, fee ; hot, open, Srder ; oE. out; 


mo 



valance 


valance (vaKans), 1. short curtain; 
as, the valance over the top of a 
window, 2. short curtain hanging 
around a bed from the frame to the 
floor, 

vapor (va^par), steam from boil- 
ing water; moisture in the air that 
can be seen; fog, mist, or other 
matter floating in the air, 
vehement (ve^i mnnt), 1. showing 
strong feeling; caused by strong feel- 
ing; eager, 2. forceful; violent, 
veld Ivelt), open country in South 
Africa, having grass or bushes but 
few trees 

venerable (ven'ar a bal), worthy 
of reverence; as, a venerable priest, 
ventilate (ven‘'ti lat), i. change 
the air in. We ventilate a room by 
opening windows. 2. purify by 
fresh air. 

verp (verj), 1. edge; rim; brink. 
His business is on the verge of ruin. 
2, be on the verge; border. Bill’s 
talk was so poorly prepared that it 
verged on the ridiculous. 3. tend; 
incline. She was plump, verging 
toward fat. 

vibrant (vl^'brant), 1. moving rap- 
idly to and fro. 2, echoing; con- 
tinuing to sound. 3. tending to in- 
crease or prolong sounds. 4. be 
filled with sound. 5. be filled with 
rapid movement back and forth, 
victuals (vit-'alz), food, 
vigilant (vij/ilant), watchful; alert; 
wide awake. 

virulent (vir''u lant), 1. very poi- 
sonous or harmful; deadly; as, a vir- 
ulent form of a disease. 2. vio- 
lently hostile; intensely bitter or 
spiteful. 

visage (viz''ij), face, 
volley (vol'i), 1. shower of stones, 
bullets, arrows, words, oaths, etc. 
2. the discharge of a number of_guns 
at once. 3. discharge or be dis- 
charged in a volley. Cannon vol- 
leyed on all sides. 


warrant (■wor''ont), 1. give one's 
Avord for; giuirantee; promise, “ril 
warrant Dick will behave,” said 
Mr. Black. 2. that which gives a 
right; autliority. 3. guarantee; 
VAromise; good and auificient reason, 
watt (wot), a unit of electric power. 
My lamp uses (iO Avatts. 
wattle (woL''.i[), the red flesh hang- 
ing down front the throat of a 
chicken, turkey, etc. 
wheedle (hAvG''d,il), 1, coax; per- 
suade by flattery, .smooth words, 
caresses, etc. I'lie children Avheedled 
their mother into letting them play. 
2 . get by wlieedling. They (inally 
wheedled the secret out of liim. 
whim (hwim), sudden fancy or no- 
tion. She has a Avhim for garden- 
ing, but it won’t last. 
wMst> (hwist), 1. hush! silence! 

2. husiied; silent. 

Avhist^ fhwist), a card game for tAVO 
pairs of players, 

wile fwll), 1. a trick to deceive; 
cunning way. The serpent by his 
wiles persuaded Mve to eat the 
apple. 2. coax; lure; entice. The 
sunshine wil(!d me from my work, 

3. Wile away mean.s pass (lime, etc.) 
pleasantly. 

wince (wins), 1. clraAv back sud- 
denly; slirinlc. It is liard to keep 
from wincing when the doctor cleans 
a cut. 2. act of wincing, 
winch (winch), machine for lifting 
or pulling, turned by a crank, 
windfall (Avind''fc)l^), 1. fruit blown 
down by the wind. 2. unexpected 
piece of good luck. 

windlass (wind^'las), a machine for 
pulling or lifting things; a winch, 
woebegone (w6''bi gGn''), Avoeful; 
looking sad ; sorroAvful ; Avretched. 
wont (wunt), 1. accustomed. 

2, custom; habit. 

wry (rl). twisted; turned to one side. 
She made a wry face to show her 
disgust. 
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PRONUNCIATION OP PROPER NAMES 

For the pronunciation of certain foreign proper names, the following 
symbols are used: 

Y as in French du (dv). Pronounce y as e with the li;» rounded as tor 
English u in rule, 

oe as in French peu (poe) . Pronounce oe as a with the lips rounded as for 6. 
N as in French bon (boNl. The N is not pronounced, but shows that the 
vowel before it is nasal. 

H as in German ach (an). Pronounce H as k without closing the br@ith 
passage. 


Aesir (a^sir) 

Aglipay (ag'li pi-') 

Allah san (a^'la san') 

Amargosa (a mar go sa) 

An a sta cio (an^'a sta^syd) 

Antaeus (an te'as) 

Asgard (as'gard) 

Balstad (bal'^stad) 

Bar ne gat (bar'' ni gat') 

Beaujeu (bo zhce) 

BenSt (ba na') 

Blefuscu (bli fus'ku) 

Blefuscudian (bli fus ku'di an) 
Bolgen (bbl'gan) 

Bordeaux (bSr do') 

Braille (bral) 

Ca bal lo a Bin tu an gin (ka ba'lyo 
a bin'tii hn'hen) 

Can don (kan'don) 

Caatano (kas ta'no). 

Cay use (kl us') 

Ceres (ser'ez) 

Clef rin Fie look (klef'rln fre'lok) 
Co4ti (koa'ti) 

Colombo (kalum'bo) 

CoTzal (k6r zal')_ 

Coupvray (kvi vra') 

Cow per (kii'par) 

Czech (chek) 

DeAngelis (daan'jales) 

hat, age, care, far ; let. be, term ; 
cup, put, riile, use; circas 


Be la Mare (dalamSr') 

Buquesne (du kan') 

Ecuador (ek'wa d6r) 

El Rubio (elrii'byo) 

Feria (fa'ryk') 

Folkvang (folk'vSng') 

Freia (fra'a) 

Go man tong (go'mkn'tong') 

Grande Du chesae (grkNd' dfl'alws') 
Gtt61ou (galii') 

Quit er man (git'arman) 

Ha Chita (hche'th) 

Hackensack (hak'onsak) 

Hakon (ha'kon) 

Heim dal (bam'dal) 

HU mar (hil'mhr) 

Holyoke (hdl'yok) 

Islington (iz'lingtan) 

Ivar (e'vSr) 

Jane si (yhnk'si) 

Jehl (yah 
Joaquin (wS ken') 

Jotvmnhalm (yb'tunham) 

Kacsmaroiyk (kSch'mar chifc) 
Knmpong Ambusl (khm pong' to/- 

ba ai') 

it, Ice; hot, open, Order; bil.otttl 
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Eataxman 


Toughuogheny 


Ka tar man ( ka tar'man) 

Ei mo ra (ke-'mc ra') 

Eo ta Djan di (ko-'ta yAn^di) 

Eadat (kvi^dat) 

Eurdistan (kur-^di stdti'') 

Laguna (la g(i''na) 

La Paimpolaise (la paN''pfi ISz'') 
Laredo (la ra''d6) 

LeBoeui (la boefl 

Leptinotarsa decimllnsata (leP'^- 
ti no tax'^sa dea^im lin^i a^’ta) 

Lilli put (liVi put) 

Lilliputian pu^shan) 

Lofoten (lo fo'tan) 

Lold (l5''kii 
Lund (lynd) 

Lu zon (lii zon') 

Mali (mai'li) 

Mandalay (man/da la'') 

Maisi Frelock (mar's! fre'lok) 
Martinique (mdr'ti nek') 

Mir ton (mar'ton) 

MiOlnir (myoel'ner) 

Mo lay sen (raS'LIsan) 

Mo non gate la (ma nong'gu he'la) 
Moro GlorioBo (mS'ro glo'ri o'so) 
Mozambique (mo/zam bek') 

Mnrut (mvi'rut) 

Nagy (na'gi) 

Nez Percd (napersa' or iiez''pers') 
Nordkap (nfir'kap) 

Nya sa (nya'sa or nl as'a) 

O abu (5 a'hii) 

O bi on (d bVan) 

Paimpol (paN'pfil') 

Patti, Adelina (pat'i, ad'a ll'na) 
Perrik (pe rek') 

Pinchot, Gilford (pin'sho, gif'ard) 
Pres i den te (pras'i den'ta) 
Proserpina (pro ser'pi na) 

Purao (p-ii rb'6) 


Rlgftgaiiff (riK'a go jig') 

Rio Gran de fre'o gran'dl) 

Ro scoff (r6 skflf'') 

Samarcand fsam'or kand') 
Sandakan (san dd'kon) 

S&ndor (sdn^d&r) 

San Pe dro (san pe'drd or san pS'dro) 
Santa F6 [san'ta fa') 

Santa Lucia (san'tk lii su'd) 

Sarett fsoret') 

Sau din fsa u'dCn'’) 

Schaick faklk) 

Seredy (sher'o di) 

Shoshone (sho slio'ni) 

Sil (sif) 

Sioux fsi!) 

SkyreshBolgolam (ski resh' boKgo- 
Idm') 

Stamsund (stam'sYnd) 

Bte. Anne (saNLiin') 

St. Loup le Petit fsaN Hi la pa te') 
St. Pol-de-16 on (saN pAl da la oN') 
Strath CO na (strath kd'na) 
Stuyvesaut (stf'vo sant) 

Surat (si'i rat' or sCir'at) 

Svolvaer (svolvfir') 

Tango (tdn'gd) 

Ta ra hu ma ro (td ra''u md'ra) 
Thrude (thrii'da) 

Thrym (tlirum) 

Tietjens (te'janz) 

Tinggian (ting gyan') 

Uhl (yul) 

Vigan (ve'giLn) 

Wah Wah (wa'wa') 

Waiilatpu (wl'a lat'pii) 

Yangtae (yang'tse') 

Tann (yon) 

Yf finiac fS fe nykk') 

Youghuogheny (yok'a ga'ni) 


hat, age, care, far: let, be, term; it, Ice; hot, open, firder; oil, out; 

cup, put, rule, use; circas 
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